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THE    MAX    WHOM    Till:    (STORM    IIAT-XTKD 

l-'AR  tlif  noftlicrn  end  of  Lake  Micliiffiui,  where 
the  hkilf-bowed  ore-earrirrs  and  the  liig',  low- 
lvin'%  \vl,eat-laden  sleel  freii^nters  from  Lake 
Superior  push  out  from  tlie  Straits  of  ^Mackinac  and 
(hspute  the  right  of  way,  in  the  ishmd  divided  channel, 
witli  the  wliite-and-gold,  electric  lighted,  wireless 
equip])e(l  i)assenger  steamers  bound  for  Detroit  and 
Hulfalo,  tliere  is  a  copse  of  pine  and  hemlock  back 
from  the  shingly  beach.  From  this  co])se  —  dark, 
blue,  ])rimcva1,  silent  at  most  times  as  when  the  Great 
Manitou  ruled  iii.;  inland  waters  —  there  comes  at  time 
of  storm  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Ln  lan 
drum.  This  drum  beat,  so  the  tradition  says,  when- 
ever the  lake  took  a  life:  and,  as  a  sign  perhaps  that  it 
is  still  the  Manitou  wlio  rules  the  waters  in  spite  of  all 
the  commerce  of  the  cities,  the  drum  still  beats  its  roll 
fof  e\ery  ship  lost  on  the  lake,  one  beat  for  every 


So  —  mill 


av 


tl 


lev 


life, 
h    ird   and   counted   the  beat- 


in< 


3f  the  drum  to  tliirty-five  ujvin  the  hour  when, 
as  afterward  they  learned,  the  gnat  steel  steamer 
Wnwta  sank  with  twenty-four  of  its  cre.s-  and  eleven 
passengers;    so  —  men    say  —  they    heard    the    requiem 
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of  tlio  five  who  went  down  with  the  srhooiK  r  Cnint; 
and  of  tlic  si'Nc'iittrii  lost  with  the  Siisuji  Ilarl:  and  so 
of  a  scow  of  sliips  inoi-c-.  Uucv  owly,  it  i,  loM,  h.is  the 
drum  couiired  wroni;'. 

At  the  hiii-ht  of  the  ortat  storm  of  Dccoinbfr,  ISf)."), 
the  (h'lim  heat  the  roll  of  a  siiikin/^r  ship.  One,  tuo, 
three  —  tjie  lieanrs  cotiiited  the  driim  heats,  time  and 
ao-ain,  in  their  intermitted  hoomiii^f,  to  twenty-fou.'. 
Thev  waited,  therefore,  for  report  of  a  ship  lost  with 
tweiitv-fonr  li\ts;  no  Mieh  ne\v>  came.  The  new  steel 
frei^-hter  Mh.(iJ:ii,  on  h<'r  maidui  Irl})  (hii-Inn'  ">t'  storm 
with  twentj-five  — not  twenty-four  —  aboard  never 
made  her  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  from  her;  no 
wreeka.ire  ever  was  found.  On  this  aceoinit,  throufjhout 
the  families  whose  faihers,  brothers,  and  sons  were  the 
officers  and  vrvw  of  tlic  MiuaLa,  tlure  stiried  for  a  time 
a  desperate  belief  that  one  of  the  nun  (,n  the  Mhcaka 
was  sa\ed;  that  somewhere,  somehow,  he  was  alive 
and  mi^ht  return.  The  day  of  I  he  destruction  of  tlie 
Mhcak,t  was  fixed  as  December  (ifih  by  the  time  at  which 
she  passed  the  f,mvernment  lookout  at  the  Sti'ails;  fh.  • 
hour  was  fixed  as  five  o'clock  in  the  moruiiig  only  by  tlic 
sounding  of  the  drum. 

The  region,  filled  with  Indian  legend  and  with  mem- 
orus  of  wrecks,  encourages  such  beliefs  as  this.  To 
nortlnvard  and  to  Avestward  a  half  d<y/>'\\  warning  li;h(  ; 
-- Ile-aux-daiets  ("  Skilligalee  "  the  lake  men  call  it), 
Waugaushance,  Heaver,  and  Fox  I, lands  —  gleam' 
spectrally  where  the  bone-white  shingle  outcro]rs  above 
the  water,  or  blur  ghostlike  in  the  haze;  on  the  dark 
knolls  topping  the  glistenini;-  san<|  I.JnfFs  to  novMiward. 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  quar- 
reled  over   the   prisoners  after  the   nui'^s.-icre    ;it    Fort 
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Miukiiiac  ;  to  .southward,  wlurc  other  hills  frown  down 
upon  I.ittli-  Tia\t-r.>f  Hav,  the  black-rohcd  prit-st.s  in 
thiir  thapc'l  chant  tlie  same  masses  tluir  jtredeccssor.s 
chanted  to  the  Indians  of  that  time.  So,  whatever  uniy 
be  the  origin  of  that  ilrum,  its  meaning  is  not  riviestioiud 
by  tlie  forlorn  desci'iidanl -.  of  those  Indians,  who  now 
make  beadwork  and  sweet-irrass  Ijaskets  for  their  sum- 
mer trade,  or  by  the  more  '•'•"dulous  of  the  white  fisher- 
men ami  farmers;  men  whose  word  on  any  other  subject 
would  receive  i!n(]uestioning  credence  will  tell  you  they 
liave  heard  the  drum. 

l?ut  at  bottom,  of  course,  this  is  only  the  absurdest 
of  superstitions,  wliich  can  att'ect  in  no  way  men  wlio 
to-day  ship  ore  in  steel  bottoms  to  the  mills  of  Gary 
and  carry  gasoline-engine  reaped  and  threshed  wlicat 
to  the  elevators  of  Chicairo.  It  is  recorded,  therefore, 
only  as  a  superstition  which  for  twenty-years  lias  been 
coimecN'd  with  the  loss  of  a  great  ship. 


Storm  —  the  stinging,  frozm  sleet-slash  of  the  Feb- 
ruary norther  whistling  down  the  Hoe-jannned  length  of 
the  lake  —  was  assaulting  Chicago.  Over  the  lake  it 
was  a  wliite,  whirling  niaelstron),  obscuring  at  midafter- 
noon  even  the  hghthouses  at  the  harbor  entrance;  be- 
yond that,  the  winter  boats  trying  for  the  harbor  mouth 
Were  bellowing  blindly  at  bay  before  the  jannned  ice, 
and  fofvhoiiis  and  sirens  echoed  loudlv  in  the  citv  in 
the  lulls  of  the  storm. 

Battering  against  the  fronts  of  the  row  of  club  build- 
ing;, fasliiomdjle  hotels,  and  shoj)s  which  face  across 
the  narrow  strip  of  park  to  the  lake  front  in  downtown 
Chicago,  the  gale  swirled  and  eddied  the  sleit  till  all 
the  wide  windows,  warm  within,  were  frosted.      So  heavy 
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was  this  I'rost  on  the  imius  of  the  I'ort  Dt'arhorn  ("In!) 

—  oiu'  o[   thf  st;ii(k^t  of  [\\v  dowii-toun  cliihs  lor  iin'ii 

—  that  tilt'  ^Tuat  h)^-  fii-Lvs  bhizing  on  the  oi)i-'n  hearths 
added  appreciable  H^lii  a^  \,\(.\\  as  warmth  to  the  rooms. 

Tlie  few  iiKiuhers  present  at  thi.s  ho  n-  of  tiie  after- 
noon showed  bv  tht  ir  \u/.\  attitudes  and  the  (K'sultori- 
ncss  of  theii-  eojiversation  tlie  diiNiii!^^  of  vitalily  which 
warmth  <.  )d  shelter  biiii^  on  a  day  of  c'old  and  storm. 
On  one,  h(,.Mver,  the  storm  had  liad  a  contrary  ctFect. 
With  swift,  uneven  steps  lie  paced  now  one  room,  now 
anotlur;  fi'om  time  to  time  he  sto|»j)ed  abruptly  by  a 
window,  scrapid  from  it  with  fin^ir  nail  the  fro>t, 
stared  out  for  an  instant  through  the  little  opening  he 
had  made,  then  resumed  as  abruptly  his  nervous  })acing 
with  a  manner  so  uneasy  and  distraught  that,  since  his 
arrival  at  the  chd)  an  hour  before,  none  even  anionf? 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  venturid  to  sptak  to  him. 

There  are,  in  every  ^Teat  city,  n  f'W  individuals  who 
from  their  fullness  of  ixj)erience  in  an  cpocli  of  th ■• 
city's  life  come  to  epitomi/e  that  eno"]i  in  the  ,neiier;d 
mind;  v  heii  one  thinks  of  a  city  oi-  (>f  a  section  of  the 
country  in  more  |)(  rsoiial  ieiiiis  Ihin  its  sfjuare  miles, 
its  towerintn  buildiuj^rs,  and  its  censused  millions,  one 
nuist  think  of  those  individuals.  Almost  every  "-reat 
industry  owns  one  and  seldom  more  than  one:  th;;t 
oftc'U  eno;i:.li  is  not.  in  a  money  sense,  tlie  prf-dominant 
fi/^ure  of  his  indl!^try:  others  of  his  rivals  or  even  of 
his  partners  may  be  actually  more  ])()werful  than  lie; 
but  he  is  the  ])ersonality  :  he  rein-esents  to  the  outsiders 
the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  secrets  and  early, 
naked  adveulures  of  the  <^i-eat  aehie\em' iit.  Thus,  to 
think  of  the  f^rc'it  mercantile  establi^lmients  of  State 
Street    is    to    think    immediately   of   one   man:    another 
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vcrv  vivid  and  pichirisiiuc  jxr^nmdit  v  stands  for  the 
>t()ckvards :  aiintlicr  ri^  s  trom  the  win  at  pit;  one 
inoir  from  tlic  l)aiiks;  ow  ffom  the  .steel  works.  Tlio 
iii;ui  who  was  i)aciii^-  rrsik'ssly  and  ah)ne  the  rooms 
(if  I  hi  I'ort  Dcarhorn  (hit)  on  this  stormy  afternor)n 
«.■l^  thr  man  niio,  to  most  people,  !)oditd  fortii  the  life 
uiidcrl  viiii^  ail  other  commerce  tlu'reahouts  but  the 
lea^t  known,  t!ii    hfe  of  tiie  lakes. 

Tlu'  lakes,  which  mark  unmistakably  those  who  ^t 
tliiir  living-  from  them,  had  put  their  marks  on  him. 
Thou^^h  III'  was  sli<rlit  in  frame  with  a  s])are.  almost 
ascetic  leamiess,  he  had  the  wiry  stienoth  and  endur- 
ance of  the  man  whose  youth  had  been  passed  upon 
the  water.  lie  was  very  close  to  sixty  now,  but  his 
thick,  straii,dit  hair  was  still  jet  black  except  for  a 
slash  of  pure  white  above  one  temple:  his  brows  were 
black  above  his  dicp  blue  eyes,  rnforijet table  eyes,  they 
were;  tiny  grazed  at  one  directly  with  surprising,  dis- 
"oncertin^  intrusion  into  one\s  thoughts;  then,  before 
ama/A  .i;ent  altered  to  resentment,  one  realized  that, 
tiiough  he  was  still  fi^iv/Ang,  his  eyes  were  vacant  with 
.-peculation  —  a  stran^.  lonely  withdrawal  into  him- 
self. His  ac(|uaintances  in  ex])laining  him  to  stran- 
gers, .said  he  had  lived  to  i  nuich  by  himself  of  late;  he 
and  one  man  servant  shared  the  great  house  which  had 
been  unchanged  —  and  in  which  notliing  appeared  to 
have  been  worn  out  or  have  needed  replacing  —  since 
his  wife  left  him,  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  about 
twenty  year.s  before.  At  that  time  he  had  looked 
nmch  the  same  as  now ;  since  then,  the  white  sla.sh  upon 
his  temple  had  grown  a  bit  broader  perhaps ;  his  nose 
Jiad  h;comc  a  trifle  aquiline,  his  chin  more  sensitive, 
his   well    formed   hands   a   little  more  slcnd-r.      People 
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said  he  Inoktd  inon  Fn  luli.  r(f(  rriiifr  (o  Ins  father 
wlio  was  kiHiuii  to  lia\(  licm  a  skin  luiiiU  r  nortli  of 
Lake  SupiTiur  in  tlu'  50's  but  who  lad  r  maii'ird  an 
Ktisl'^li  ^'ii'l  ■■•t  .Mackinac  and  sift  led  dou  n  lo  li.coniL- 
a  trad.r  in  tli.  woods  of  the  North  rtiiiiisula,  wlicru 
lUiijainin   ('oimt    was  !)orn. 

Duriii"  liis  liovliood,  null  came  to  the  pi  iiiii>nla  to 
rut  tiinhor:  voting-  Corvet  worked  with  (h^  iii  and  hegan 
building  sliijis.  'J'hirtv-five  years  a;^.),  he  had  been 
only  cne  of  the  hmuh-eds  with  his  fortune  in  tlie  fate 
of  a  si?io-|(.  hot  toil) :  but  to-(k\y  iti  Cleveland,  in  I)u- 
luih,  in  Cin'cafTo,  niore  than  .a  score  of  jfreat  steamers 
under  file  names  of  various  interdependent  companies 
Were  owned  or  controlled  l)y  him  and  his  two  partners, 
Shei'rill  and  youn^'  Sf)earman. 

lie  was  a  (juiet,  <:(ent le-mamiercd  man.  At  times, 
however,  he  suifered  from  fits  of  intense  irritabilitv, 
and  these  of  la^e  had  increased  in  frequency  and  vio- 
lence. It  had  been  noticed  that  these  outbursts  oc- 
curred ^ri.ncraily  at  times  of  storm  upon  the  lake,  but 
tlu-  nure  threat  of  linancial  loss  lhr(i;i;;h  I  hi'  destruc- 
tion of  one  or  even  mort-  of  his  ships  was  not  now 
enou^di  to  ciuse  them;  it  was  l)elieved  that  they  were 
the  result  of  some  obscure  physical  reaction  to  the 
storm,  and  that  this  had  grown  upon  him  as  he  grew 
older. 

To-day  his  irritability  was  so  marked,  his  uneasi- 
ness so  much  ,i,n-eater  than  any  one  had  seen  it  before, 
that  the  attendant  whom  Corvet  had  sent,  a  half  hour 
earlier,  to  resi'rve  his  usual  table  for  him  in  the  ;TriIl 
— "the  table  by  the  second  window" — had  started 
away  without  darin;?  to  ask  whether  tlie  table  was  to 
1)0  set  for  one  or  more.      Corvi  t  hini-rlf   had  corr^ct^d 
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I-'or  two,"  III'  liiid  shot   Jifti  r  the  man. 


Nou,  ;t>   lii>  utitM  II   IDot-itcps  cirriid   Inm   to   tli(    door 


<.i 


Mil 


aiK 


1    1 


\V      \M 


lit     ill,    till'    '^tl■\^a|•|^    wlio    had 


staiird  loruard  at  >i^ht  r)f  him,  >iiddiiiiv  >to|)|ifd,  and 
Hic  waiter  a>>i.ijin(l  to  his  tahlc  stood  mrvoiisly  un- 
certain, not  knouintj  wlittlur  to  ^ivc  his  customarv 
grii'tin^  or  to  cfiaci'  hmisclt'  as  mmh  as  pos^ihlo. 

TliL'  t,'d)ir>.  at  this  hour,  were  all  unoc('ui)ii'd.  ("or- 
vi'f'  (•ro>vrd  to  till'  out  he  had  rcsirvid  and  sat  down; 
hf  turned  immediately  to  the  window  at  his  side  and 
scraped  on  it  a  little  clear  opeiiiiiir  through  which  he 
could  see  the  storm  outside.  'I'eii  minutes  later  he 
looked  up  sharply  Imt  did  not  rise,  as  the  man  he  liud 


been    awaiting 
partners  — 


^f)earnian,    the    younffer    of    his    two 


came  in. 


Spearman's  first  words,  audihle  through  the  big 
room,  niade  |)lain  that  he  was  late  to  an  appointment 
asked  hv  ("orvet;  his  acknowledijment  of  this  took  the 
form  of  an  a[)ology,  hut  one  which,  in  tone  ditt'erent 
from   Spearman's    usual    blutf,   hearty    manner,   seemed 


al 


most     coiitemntuous.      He     seated     him.'' 


Ins 


bif 


powerful  hands  clasped  on  the  table,  his  gray  eyes 
studviiiii-  Corvet  closely.  As  Corvet,  without  acknowl- 
ing  the  a])ology,  took  the  pad  and  began  to  write  an 
order  for  both.  Spearnnm  interfered;  he  had  already 
lunched:  he  would  take  only  a  cigar.  The  waiter  took 
the  order  and  went  away. 

When  he  returiud,  the  two  men  were  obviously  in 
bitter  quarrel.  Corvet's  tone,  low  pitched  but  vio- 
lent, sounded  steadily  in  the  room,  though  his  words 
were  inaudible.  The  waiter,  as  he  set  the  food  upon 
the  table,  felt  relief  that  Corvet's  outburst  had  fallen 
on  other  shoulders  than  his. 
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It  liad  falltii,  in  f;ict,  upon  l!if  s|„)ul<l(  rs  lM>t  iihle 
to  hear  it.  Spranimu  —  still  calltd,  though  Iw  was 
sli^-Mlv  ()\tr  forty  now.  '•voiin^"  S|.<  aniian  —  w  as 
the  power  in  tlir  <,n-iat  >liip-()\' nin<r  compaiiv  of  Cor- 
vet,  Sliirrill,  and  Sptarinan.  Coivit  had  \vitlidra\vn, 
durin^f  rrccnt  vrar>,  almost  entirely  from  active  life; 
some  said  the  >orro\v  and  mortification  of  his  wift-'s 
leavini,^  him  ha<l  made  him  (•hoo^e  more  and  more  the 
seclusion  of  liis  lihrary  in  the  hi^'  lonely  iiouse  on  the 
Nortii  Shore,  and  had  '/iwn  Spearman  the  chance  to 
rise:  hut  tho  most  intimately  ac(iuainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  ^n-eat  >hip-ou  nin;,'  firm  maintained  that 
Spearman's  rise  had  not  heeii  ^n-anted  him  I)ut  had 
l)ceii  forced  hv  Sj)earmau  himself.  In  any  case.  Spear- 
man was  not  the  one  to  accept  Corvet's  irritation 
lu'ckly. 

For  nearly  an  hour,  the  (juarri'l  continued  with  in- 
termitted truces  of  silence.  The  waiter,  listenini^,  as 
waiter,  always  do,  cau^dit  at  times  siii!,dv  smtences. 

"You  havi-  had  that  idea  for  some  time?*'  he  heard 
from  ("or\et. 

"  We  have  had  an  understanding  for  more  than  a 
month.'' 

"How  definite.^" 

Spearman's  answer  was  not  auchhie,  l)ut  it  more 
intensely  agitated  Corvet;  his  lij)s  set;  a  hand  which 
lield  his  fork  clasped  and  unclasped  nervously;  he 
dropped  his  fork  and,  after  that,  made  no  pretense  of 
eating. 

The  waiter,  following  this,  caught  only  single  words. 
"  Sherrill  " —  that,  of  course,  was  the  other  partner. 
"Constance" — that     was     Sherrill's     daughter.      The 

nflwr     >i!inie<     lie     lie.'ivd     Were     TiailieS     of     sllioS.        liut.     aS 
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till-   (|uiirn' 


W  111 


on 


the    iii.uiiurs    of    the    two    men 


clmii'M'tl;  Sj)i'Hiinaii,  who  al 
('(M-\<t,    now    H.'i-.    UNMiiliiii; 


his  scut. 


Wll 


ilf  Spt  ar.iiaii   \>\ 


ant 


1   t!\tii    took    it    t'roiii   Ins 


(ir>t 

h.i 

luni. 

( 

illi'.l 

at 

lips 

am 

I  I 


)V 


1(1  hffii  as'.ailK 
)rvL't    sat    l)atk    in 
lis  ciffar  and   now 


K^' 


>tinT(l    willi    it 


bclwtvii    liis    (in^nrs, 
across  tlif  ta!)lr. 


as 


lu'     jerked    some    ejaculation 


Corvi't   leaned  nwv  to 


to  the  frosted  window,  as  lie  had 


done   wluri    alone,   and   looked   out.      Sixarman    shot    a 


conimen 


t  which  made  Corvet  wince  am 


1  draw  hack  from 


the   wuidow 
to  liiil 


th 


■11  Spearman  rose 


He  delnved,  stand- 


m'^ 


it   anotlii 


ci'far  ( 


i 


leiiherately  and  with  stud- 
ied >lowness.  Corvet  looked  up  at  him  once  and  asked 
a  (juestion,  to  which  Spearman  replied  with  a  snap  of 
the  burnt  match  down  on  the  table:  he  turned  abruptly 
and  strode  from  the  roo>n.      Corvet  sat   motionless. 

The  revulsion  to  self-contrni,  sometimes  even  to  apol- 
o^rv,  which  ordinarily  followed  Corvet's  bursts  of  irri- 
tation had  not  come  to  him;  his  a^ntation  ])\iun\y  had 
increased.  He  pushed  from  him  his  uneaten  luncheon 
and  ffot  up  slowly.  Ho  went  out  to  the  coat  room, 
where  the  attendant  handed  him  his  coat  and  hat.  He 
hung  the  coat  upon  his  arm.  The  doorman,  ac- 
(luainted  with  him  for  many  years,  ventured  to  suggest 
a  cab.  Corvet,  staring  strangely  at  liiin,  shook  his 
head. 

'•  At  least,  sir,"  the  man  urged,  "  put  on  your  coat." 
Corvet  ignoretl  him. 

He  winced  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  smarting, 
blinding  swirl  of  sleet,  but  his  shrinking  was  not  phys- 
ical :  it  was  mental,  the  unconscious  reaction  to  some 
thought  the  storm  called  up.  The  hour  was  barely 
four  o'clock,  but  so  dark  was  it  with  the  storm  that  the 
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shop  windows  were  lit;  motorcars,  slipping  and  skid- 
dinrr  up  tlie  hroad  boulevard,  with  headiiojits  burning, 
kept  their  signals  clattering  constaiitlv  to  warn  other 
drivers  l,h-n<led  by  the  snow.  The  sleet-swept  side- 
walks were  almost  deserved;  here  or  there,  before  a 
hotel  or  one  of  the  shops,  a  limousine  came  to  the  curb, 
and  the  passengers  dashed  swiftly  across  the  walk  to 
shelter. 

Corvet,  >til]  carrying  his  coat  ui)on  his  arm,  turned 
northwanl  along  .Miehigan  Avenue,  faring  into  the 
gal-.  ']'he  slct  heat  upon  hi>  face  and  lodged  in  the 
folds  of  his  clothing  without  his  heeding  it. 

Suddenly  he  aroused.  "  One  —  two  —  tliree  — 
four!  "  he  counted  the  long,  booming  blasts  of  a  steam 
whistle.  A  steamer  out  on  that  snrw  si..  ,uded  lake 
was  in  distress.  The  souml  ceased,  and  the  gale  bore 
in  only  the  ordinary  storm  and  fog  signals.  Corvet 
recognized  the  foghorn  at  the  lighthouse  at  the  fnd  of 
the  government  ,)ier:  the  light,  he  knew,  was  turnino- 
white,  red.  wliite,  red,  white  liehind  the  curtain  of  sleet'J 
other  steam  vessels,  not  in  distress,  blew  their  blasts' 
the  long  four  of  the  steamer  calling  for  help  cut  in' 
again. 

Corvet  stopped,  drew  up  his  shoulders,  and  stood 
staring  out  toward  the  lake,  as  the  signal  blasts  of  dis- 
tress boomed  and  lioomed  again.  Color  came  now  into 
h.s  pale  cheeks  for  an  instant.  A  siren  swelled  and 
si)neked,  died  away  wailing,  shri-ked  Imider  and 
•stopped:  the  four  blasts  blew  again,  and  the  siren 
waili'd  in  answer. 

A  door  opened  behind  Corvet;  warm  air  rushed  out 
laden  with  sweet,  heavy  odors  —  chocolate  aid  candy: 
girls'    laughter,    exaggerated    exclamations,    laughter 
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agfiiii  came  witli  it ;  and  two  girl^  holding  their  muffs 
Lclore  their  faces  passed  by. 

•*  Sic  you  to-night,  dear." 

"Yes;  I'll  be  there  —  if  he  comes." 

"  Oh:  lie'U  come  !  " 

Thev  ran  to  different  limousines,  scurried  in,  and  *.he 
cars  swept  off. 

I'orvct  turned  about  to  the  tearoom  from  wliidi  they 
had  come;  he  could  see,  as  the  door  opened  again,  a 
dozen  tables  with  their  white  cloths,  shining  silver,  and 
steaming  little  porcelain  pots;  twenty  or  thirty  girls 
and  young  women  were  refreshing  themselves,  pleas- 
antly, after  shopping  or  fittings  or  a  concert:  a  few 
voung  men  were  si])ping  chocolate  with  them.  The  blast 
of  the  distress  signal,  the  scream  of  the  siren,  nmst  have 
come  to  them  when  the  door  was  opened;  but.  if  they 
heard  it  at  all,  they  gave  it  no  attention;  the  clatter 
and  laughter  and  sipping  of  chocolate  and  tea  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  those  who  readied  quickly  for  a 
shopping  list  or  some  filmy  possession  threatened  by 
the  draft.  They  were  as  oblivious  to  the  lake  in  front 
of  their  windows,  to  the  ship  struggling  for  life  in  the 
storm,  as  though  the  snow  were  a  screen  which  shut 
them  into  a  distant  world. 

To  Corvet,  a  lake  man  for  forty  years,  there  was 
nothin<:  stranm'  in  this.  Twenty  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  the  city  —  its  business  blocks,  its  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, its  homes  —  factd  the  water  and,  except 
where  the  piers  formed  the  harbor,  all  unprotected 
water,  an  open  sea  w'^ore  in  times  of  storm  ships  sank 
and  grounded,  men  fought  for  their  lives  against  the 
elements  and,  losing,  drowned  and  died;  an^  Corvct 
was  well  aware  that  likely  enough  none  of  those  in  that 
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tearoom  or  in  that  u.olc  hmhliun;  kmw  wluit  four  long 
blasts  meant  when  they  wtrc  blown  as  thcv  were  now, 
or  what  the  siren  iiRvuit  that  aiisucivd.  jjiit  now,  as 
he  listened  to  the  blasts  which  scenial  to  have  ^rrown 
more  desperate,  this  prolouiidly  affe'.'ted  Corvet.  He 
moved  once  to  stop  one  of  the  couj)les  eomin-  from  the 
tearoom.  They  hesitated,  as  he  stared  at  them:  then, 
when  thej  ha.l  passed  hi,,.,  th<  y  -lanced  hack.  Corvet 
shook  himself  to^r^ther  and  went   on. 

He  continued  to  go  north.  He  had  not  seemed,  in 
the  be-innmg,  to  have  made  conscious  choice  of  tlii 
dire,  (ion  ;  hut  now  he  was  following  it  i)urposeIv.  I. 
stopped  once  at  u  shop  which  sold  men*,  things  to  make 
a  telephone  call.  He  asked  for  Miss  SherriH  when  the 
number  answered;  hut  he  did  „ot  wish  to  speak  to 
her,  he  said;  he  wanted  merely  to  be  sure  she  would  be 
there  if  he  stopped  in  to  see  her  in  half  an  hour. 
Then  — north  again.  He  crossed  the  brid.ro.  Xow, 
fifteen  minutes  later,  he  came  in  sight  of  thelake  once' 
more. 

Great  houses,  the  Sherrill  house  among  them,  here 
face  the  Drive,  the  bridle  path,  the  strip  of  park,  and 
the  wide  stone  esplanade  whieh  edges  11,^  lake.  Corvet 
crossed  to  this  esplanade.  It  was  an  ice-bank  now; 
hummocks  of  snow  and  ice  higher  than  a  man's  head 
shut  off  view  of  the  floes  tossing  and  crashing  as  far 
out  as  the  blizzard  let  one  see;  but.  dislodged  and 
shaken  by  the  l)ufFeting  of  the  tloe.  ihev  let  the  gray 
water  swell  up  from  underneath  and  wash  around  Ids 
feet  as  he  went  on.  He  <li,l  „ot  stop  at  the  Sherrill 
house  or  look  toward  it,  but  went  on  fnllv  a  tiuarter 
of  a  nule  beyond  it;  then  he  came  back,  .^nd  with  an 
oddly  strained  and  queer  expression   and  attitude,  he 
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stcod   staring  out  into  the  lake.     lie  could   not   hear 
the  di->ti'oss  ,si<fnals  now. 

Suddi'nlv  he  turned.  Constance  Shcrrill,  seeiiifj  him 
from  a  window  of  her  home,  had  eau^lit  a  cape  ahout 
her  and  run  out  to  liiui. 

"  Uncle  Benny!  "  she  liailed  him  witli  the  affectionate 
name  she  had  used  with  her  father's  partner  since  she 
was  a  hahy.      "Uncle  Benny,  aren't  you  cominfj  in.^" 

"  Yes,"  lie  said  vaguely.  "  Yes,  of  course."  He 
made  no  move  hut  remained  staring  at  her.  "  Con- 
nie! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  with  strange  reproach  to 
himself  in  his   tone.      "Connie!     Dear  little  Connie!" 

"  Why.^  "  she  asked  him.  "  Uncle  Benn}',  what's  the 
matter?  " 

lie  >(.cmed  to  catch  himself  togetlicr.  "There  was 
a  ship  out  there  in  trouhle,"  he  said  in  a  quite  different 
tone.  '•  They  aren't  blowing  any  more ;  are  they  all 
riffht.''" 

"  It  was  one  of  the  M  and  D  boats  —  the  Louisiana, 
they  told  me.  She  went  by  here  blowing  for  help,  and 
I  called  up  the  office  to  find  out.  A  tug  and  one  other 
of  their  line  got  out  to  her;  she  had  started  a  cylinder 
head  bucking  the  ice  and  was  taking  in  a  little  water. 
Uncle  Benny,  you  must  put  on  your  coat." 

She  brushed  the  sleet  from  his  shoulders  and  collar, 
and  held  the  coat  for  him;  he  put  ii  on  obediently. 

"Has  Spearman  been  here  to-day.'^"  he  asked,  not 
looking  at  her. 

"To  see  father?" 

"  No ;  to  see  }  ou." 

"  No." 

He    seized    her    wrist, 
comes  ! ''  he  commanded. 


"  Don't    see    him,    when    he 
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"  Uncle  Benny  !  " 

"Don't   .see  liiin!"   Corvet    np.atc.l.      "He's   asked 
you  to  marry  liiiii,  hasn't  lur  " 

Connie  eoiiitl  not  nfu.se  flic  answer.      "  Vivs  " 
'•And  you?'' 

"  ^^'''>'  ~  ^^^'J'  ^'"<'lt"  Iknny,  I  liaven't  answered  him 
yet." 

'•  Then  don't  —  don't ;  do  you  understand,  Connie?  " 
She  hesitated,  fri^rJit^ned   for  him.     "I'll rH   tell 

you  before  I  see  him,  if  you  want  me  to,  Uncle  Benny," 

she  granted. 

_  "  But  if  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  tell  me  then,  Con- 
nie: if  you  shouldn't  —  want  to  then  '  "  The  humility 
of  his  look  perplexed  her ;  if  he  had  b-  ay  other  man 

—  any  man  except  Uncle  Benny-  sl,e  would  have 
thou-ht  some  shameful  and  terrifying  thread  hun-  over 
Inm :  but  he  broke  ofF  sharply.  "  J  must  go  houR,"  he 
said  uncertainly.  "I  must  go  home:  then  I'll  come 
back.  Connie,  you  won't  give  him  an  answer  till  I 
come  back,  will  you?  " 

"  Xo."  He  got  her  promise,  half  frightened,  half 
bewildered;  then  he  turned  at  once  and  went  swiftly 
away  from  her. 

She  ran  back  to  the  door  of  her  father's  house. 
1-  rom  there  she  saw  him  reach  the  corner  and  turn  west 
to  go  t„  Astor  Street.  He  was  walking  rapidly  and 
did  not  hesitate. 

The  trite  truism  whieh  relates  the  inal)ility  of  human 
beings  to  know  the  future,  has  a  counterpart  not  so 
often  mentioned:  \\v  do  not  always  know  our  own 
past  until  the  future  has  made  plain  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  Constance  Sherrill,  at  the  close  of  this, 
the  most  important  day  in  her  life,  did  not  know  m  all 
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that  it  had  hocn  important  to  lier.  All  she  felt  was  a 
|)t  rpicMd,  hut  indefinite  uneasiness  ahoiit  Uncle  Iktiiiy. 
How  strangely  he  had  acted!  Her  uneasiness  in- 
creased when  the  afternoon  and  evening  passed  without 
his  coming  back  to  see  her  as  he  had  {)iomised,  hut  slie 
reflected  he  liad  not  set  any  definite  time  when  she  was 
to  expect  him.  During  the  night  hei  anxiety  grew  still 
greater;  and  in  the  morning  she  called  his  liouse  u|)  on 
the  telephone,  hut  the  call  was  unanswered.  An  hour 
later,  she  called  again  ;  still  getting  no  result,  she  called 
her  father  at  his  ofhcc,  and  told  him  of  her  anxiety 
a!)()ut  Uncle  Benny,  but  without  "ei)eating  what  Uncle 
Benny  had  said  to  her  or  the  promise  s]?o  had  made  to 
him.  Her  father  made  light  of  her  fears;  Uncle 
Benny,  lie  reminded  her,  often  acted  queerly  in  bad 
weather.  Only  partly  reassured,  she  called  I'lule 
Benny's  house  several  more  times  during  the  morning, 
I)ut  si  ill  got  no  reply;  and  after  luncln'on  she  called 
lier  father  again,  to  tell  him  th.at  she  had  resolved  to 
get  some  one  to  go  over  to  the  house  with  her. 

Her  father,  to  her  sur])rise,  forhade  this  rather 
sli.irjily ;  his  voice,  she  realized,  was  agitated  and  ex- 
cited, and  she  asked  him  the  reason ;  but  instead  of 
answering  her,  lie  made  her  repeat  to  him  her  conver- 
sation of  the  afternoon  hefore  with  Uncle  Benny,  and 
now  he  questioned  her  closely  about  it.  But  when  she, 
in  her  turn,  tried  to  question  him,  he  merely  put  her  off 
and  told  her  not  to  worry.  Later,  when  she  called  him 
again,  resolved  to  make  him  tell  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, he  IvmI  left  the  office. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  as  dusk  was  drawing  into 
dark,  she  s^oo(l  at  the  window,  watching  the  storm, 
which  still  continued,  with  one  of  those  delusive  hopes 
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which  come  durinrr  anxiety  tlmt,  because  it  was  the 
time  of  day  at  wliich  she  had  seen  Uncle  Benny  walking 
\v  the  hike  the  day  before,  she  nii<rlit  see  him  there 
again,  wlien  she  saw  her  father's  motor  api  -oacliing. 
It  was  coming  from  tiie  north,  not  from  tiie  south  Ts 
it  would  have  been  if  he  was  coming  from  his  office  or 
his  club,  and  it  bad  turned  into  the  drive  from  the  west. 
She  knew,  thenfore,  that  he  was  coming  from  Uncle 
Ik-nny's  liousc,  and,  as  the  car  swerved  and  wheeled  in, 
she  ran  out  into  the  liall  to  meet  him. 

He  came  in  without  taking  off  hat  or  coat;  she  could 
see  that  he  was  perturlied.  greatly  agitate(h 

"What  is  it,  father?"  she  den)aiided.  "What  has 
happened? " 

"I  do  not  know,  niv  diar." 

"It  is  something  — something  tliat  has  happened  to 
Uncle  Renny?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  dear  —  yes.  13ut  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  that  has  ha])pened,  or  I  would  tell 
you." 

He  put  liis  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  into  .  room 
0])ening  off  the  hall  —  his  study.  He  made  her  repeat 
again  to  liim  the  conversation  she  had  had  wit.i  Uncle 
Benny  and  tell  him  liow  he  had  acted ;  but  slic  saw  that 
what  she  told  him  did  not  helj)  him.  He  seemed  to 
consider  it  carefully,  but  in  the  end  to  discard  or  dis- 
regard it. 

Then  he  drew  her  toward  him. 

"  Tell  me,  little  daughti'r.  You  have  been  a  great 
deal  with  Uncle  B<  any  and  hav<-  talked  with  him ;  I 
want  you  to  think  carefully.  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
speak  of  any  one  called  Al'in  Conrnd?  " 

She  thought.      "  No,  father." 
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"  No  reference  ovtr  made  liy  liim  at  all  to  cither 
name  —  Alan  or  Conrad.'  " 

"  No,  father." 

"  No  reference  eitiier  to  any  one  Ii\  in;.;-  in  Kanyas,  or 
to  a  town  there  called  IJlue  Rapids. ■'  " 

"xNo,  father.      Who  is  Alan  Conrad?" 

'■  I  do  not  knotv,  dear.  I  never  heard  the  name  until 
to-day,  and  Henry  Sjiearnian  had  never  heard  It.  Isut 
it  appears  to  he  intimately  connected  in  some  way  with 
what  was  troiihling  Uncle  ]kiiny  yesterday.  He  wrote 
a  letter  yesterday  to  Alan  Conrad  in  Rlue  Rapids  and 
niailid  it  himself;  and  afterward  he  tried  to  get  it 
back,  but  it  already  had  been  taken  up  and  was  on  its 
uay.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  more 
about  the  letter  than  that.  He  seems  to  have  been 
excited  and  troubled  all  day;  he  talked  qucerly  to  you, 
and  he  quarreled  with  Henry,  but  apparently  not  about 
anything  of  importance.  And  to-day  that  name,  Alan 
Coiu-ad,  came  to  me  in  quite  another  way,  in  a  way 
which  makes  it  certain  that  it  is  closely  connected  with 
whati.'vcr  has  happened  to  Uncle  Reiniy.  You  are 
([uite  sure  you  never  heard  him  mention  it,  dear.^  " 

"  Quite  sure,  father." 

He  released  her  and,  still  in  his  hat  and  coat,  went 
swiftly  up  the  stairs.  She  ran  after  him  and  found  him 
standing  before  a  highboy  in  his  dressing  room.  He 
unlocked  a  drawer  in  tlie  highboy,  and  from  within  the 
drawer  he  took  a  key.  Then,  still  disregarding  her,  he 
hurried  back  down-stairs. 

As  she  followed  him,  she  cauglit  up  a  wrap  and  pulled 
it  around  her.  He  had  lold  the  motor,  she  realized  now, 
to  wait;  but  as  he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  and 
stopped  her. 
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"  I  would  ratlicr  you  did  not  coiiil'  with  nic,  little 
diUi^litcT.  I  do  not  know  at  all  wliat  it  is  that  has  liap- 
peni'd  —  I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  find  out." 

The  finality  in  his  tone  stopped  Iki-  from  arifuinent. 
As  the  house  door  and  then  the  door  of  the  limousine 
closed  after  him,  she  went  hack  toward  the  wimlou, 
slowly  takiiitr  otF  the  wDip.  She  saw  the  motor  shoot 
swiftly  out  upon  the  drive,  turn  northwan'  'm  tlie  way 
that  it  had  conic,  and  then  turn  again,  and  disappiar. 
She  could  only  stand  and  watch  for  it  to  conu'  I)ack  and 
listen  for  the  'phone;  for  the  moment  she  found  it 
difficult  to  think.  Something  had  hapf)ened  to  I'ncle 
Benny,  so.aething  terrihle.  dreadful  for  those  who  loved 
him;  that  was  plain,  though  oidy  the  fact  and  not  its 
nature  was  known  to  her  or  to  lier  father;  and  that 
som. thing  was  connected  —  intimately  cori.iected.  her 
father  had  said  —  with  a  name  which  no  ouv  who  knew 
Uncle  Henny,  ever  had  heard  hefore,  with  the  name  of 
Alan  ("onrad  of  Blue  Uapids,  Kansas.  Who  was  this 
Alan  ("onrad,  and  what  could  his  connection  ])e  with 
I'ncle  Benny  su  to  precipitate  disaster  upon  him? 
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THE  recipient  of  the  letter  which  nenjamin  Corvct 
had  written  iuul  hiter  so  excitedly  attempted  to 
recover,  was  asking  liinisdf  a  (juestion  which  was 
almost  I  he  same  as  the  (juestitjii  which  Constance  Sher- 
rijl  had  asktd.  lie  was,  the  second  morning;  later, 
waiting  for  the  first  of  the  two  daily  easthound  trains 
which  s'opfted  at  the  little  Kansas  t')wn  of  IJhie  Rapids 
which  he  called  home.  As  long  as  he  could  look  back 
into  h  s  life,  the  (juestion,  wlso  is  this  ])crson  they  call 
Ahm  Conrad,  and  what  am  I  to  the  man  who  writes 
from  Chicago,  h.^d  heen  the  paramount  enigma  of  cx- 
i>ttn(e  for  him.  Since  he  was  now  twenty-tliree,  as 
nearly  as  he  had  been  able  to  approximate  it,  and  as 
disti'ict  Recollection  of  isolated,  extraordinary  events 
Weill  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  five,  it  was  quite 
eiglKeen  years  since  he  had  first  noticed  the  question 
put  to  the  peo{)le  who  liad  him  in  charge:  '*  So  this  is 
little  Alan  Conrad.      V.  ho  is  he?" 

Tndnubtedly  tin  question  had  been  asked  in  his  pres- 
ence before;  certainly  it  was  asked  many  times  aftcr- 
wa  (Is ;  l>ut  it  was  since  that  day  when,  on  his  noticing 
till  absence  of  a  birthday  of  his  own,  they  had  told 
him  he  was  five,  tha'  e  connected  the  evasion  of  the 
answer  witli  the  diticreiice  between  himself  and  the 
other  cL'ldren  he  saw.  and  narticularlv  between  him- 
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sill'  iiiid  \]\v  !)()V  a!i(l  nirl  in  flu'  saiiu'  liousr  with  him. 
Wlnii  visitors  caiiu'  I'idiii  soimu  hire  far  off,  no  one  of 
thrill  cvi  r  lt)()lxi(l  surpriM'd  at  .sti'iii<^  tlic  otlicr  rliildreii 
or  a.^lsKl  uhout  them.  Always,  \\\\vn  some  one  came,  it 
was,  "  So  this  is  httlo  .Jim!  "'  aiid  "  This  is  Iktty  ;  she's 
more  of  a  W'clloii  vwry  day!"  Thin,  each  time  with 
that  ilianfff  in  tlie  voice  and  in  the  look  of  the  eyes 
and  in  the  feel  of  tlie  arms  ahout  him  —  for  thou^^h 
Alan  could  not  feel  how  the  arms  hufijifed  Jim  and 
Betty,  he  knew  that  for  him  it  was  quite  tJiffer- 
(ut — "So  this  is  Alan  Conrad,"  or,  '"So  this  is  the 
child!"  or,  " 'J'his,  I  suppose,  is  the  hoy  I've  heard 
ahout!" 

However,  thei-e  was  a  (juite  definite,  if  pu/zling,  ad- 
vantage at  times  in  heiii^  Alan  Conrad,  Followinir  the 
arrival  of  certain  letters,  which  wee  distinfjuished 
from  most  others  arriving  at  the  house  hy  having  no 
ink  writinf:^  on  the  envelope  hut  just  a  sort  of  pur])le 
or  hlack  print inf^  like  newspapers,  Alan  invariahly  re- 
ceived a  dollar  to  spend  just  as  he  liked.  To  be  sure, 
unless  "  ))apa  "  took  him  to  town,  there  was  nothing 
for  him  tt)  ^p('nd  it  upon:  so,  likely  enough,  it  went  into 
the  square  iron  bank,  of  which  the  key  was  lost;  but 
quite  often  he  did  spend  it  according  to  ])lans  agreed 
upon  among  all  hi.s  friends  and,  in  memory  of  these 
occasions  and  in  antici])ation  of  the  next,  "  Alan's  dol- 
lar "  became  a  community  institution  among  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  exhilarating  and  wonderful  as  it  was  to  be  able 
of  one's  self  to  take  three  friends  to  the  circus,  or  to  be 
the  purveyor  of  twenty  whole  packages  —  not  sticks  — 
of  gum.  vet  the  dollar  retJiy  made  only  more  plain  the 
boy's  (liHerence.     The  regularity  and  certainty  of  its 
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arrival  as  Alan's  share  of  some  larger  sum  of  money 
which  eauK'  to  **  j)a|)a  "  in  the  letter,  never  servtd  to 
make  the   event  ordinarv  or  aecej>te(l. 

"  Who  t,nves  it  to  von,  Alan.'  "  was  a  question  more 
often  asked,  as  time  went  on.  'I'lie  onlv  answer  Alan 
could  give  was,  "It  coim  s  from  Chicago. "  The  post- 
mark on  till-  envelope,  Alan  notieeil.  was  always  Chi- 
ca/^fo ;  that  was  all  he  ever  could  find  out  about  his 
dollar.  lie  was  about  tin  years  old  when,  for  a  rea>on 
as  inexplicable  as  the  dollar's  (•omin£,%  the  lettirs  with 
the  typewritten  addresses  and  the  enclosed  money 
ceased. 

Except  for  the  hiss  of  the  dollar  at  the  end  of  every 
second  month  —  a  loss  much  dlscu>^cd  by  all  the  chil- 
dren and  not  accepted  as  pt  rmaneiit  till  more  than  two 
yi'ars  had  passed  —  Alan  i\\\  no  innnediate  results  from 
tlie  cessation  of  tlu'  letters  from  Chicai^o;  and  when  the 
first  effects  appeared,  dim  and  H(tty  felt  tluin  (piite 
as  much  as  he.  Papa  and  mamma  felt  them,  too,  when 
the  farm  had  to  be  ^iven  u|),  and  the  family  moved  to 
the  town,  and  papa  went  to  work  in  the  woolen  mill 
beside  the  river. 

l'a{)a  and  mamma,  at  first  surprised  and  dismayed  bv 
the  stopping  of  the  letters,  still  cluntr  to  the  hope  of 
till'  familiar.  tyj)ewritten  addressed  envelope  ap])earing 
af,rain  ;.  but  when,  after  two  years,  no  more  money  came, 
resentment  which  had  been  steadily  t^rowinfr  against  the 
person  who  had  sent  the  money  began  to  turn  against 
Alan;  and  his  "  parents  "  told  him  all  they  knew  about 
him. 

In  1896  they  had  noticed  an  advertisement  for  per- 
sons to  care  for  a  child:  they  had  answered  it  to  the 
office  of  the  newspauer  which  printed  it.     In  response 
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to  tlu'ir  letter  n  iimii  (■(illed  uf)()ii  tliem  iind,  (ift<  r  ><tin;j 
tliem   iiiid  ^oili^   (in)ilii(l   to  see   their   triiiiiU,  liad   iii.ule 
arran^fiiierits  witli  tluiii  to  tiLe  a  hov  of  tliree,  wlio  v  as 
in  t^ood  lu'alth  and  caiiie  of  <rood  jieople.      lie  paid   in 
advaruc  board  for  a  yiar  and  af^rt  ed  to  send  a  certain 
amount  every  two  months  after  that   time.      Tlie  man 
brought  the  ho_v.  uhom  he  calKd  Alan  Conrad,  and  left 
him.      For  seven    vears   the  money   af^reed   upon   eame ; 
now  it  had  ceased,  and  papa  liad  no  way  of  finding  tiie 
man  —  tlu'  name  given  by  him  apiuart'd  to  be  (iet  it  ion -, 
and   he   had  left    no  address  ixcept   "general   ddivery, 
Chicago  " —      I'apa  kiuw  nothing  more  tlian  that.      He 
had  advertised  in  the  Cliicago  |)apers  afttr  the  money 
stopi)ed  coming,  and  he  had  communicaled  with  tvery 
one    named   Conrad    in    or    near    Chicago,    but    be   had 
learned   nothing.      Thus,   at   the  age  of   thirteen,   Alan 
definitely  knew  tliat  what  lu'  already  had  guessed —  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  somewhere  else  than  in  the  little 
l)rown  house  —  was  ah    ...'.*■  an\  one  tiierc  could  tell  h 
and  the  knowledge  gave  ])ersistence  to  many   internal 
(luestionings.      Where    did    he    belong?      Who    was    he.^ 
Who  was   tlie   man  who  had  I)r<)Ught   him   here?      Had 
the  money  ceased  coming  because  the  person  who  sent 
it  was  dead?      In  that  case,  connection  of  Alan  with  the 
place  where  he  l)elonged  was  permanently  broken.      Or 
would  some  other  connnunication  from  that  sourci  reach 
him   some    time  —  if   not    moii  y,   then    something   eKe? 
Would  he  be  sent   for  some  day?      He  did  not   resent 
"  papa    and    manmia's  "    new    attitude    of    benefactor.s 
toward  him  ;  instead,  loving  them  bol-h  l)ccausc  he  had 
no  one  else  to  love,  ho  sympathized  with  it.      They  had 
struggled  hard  to  keep  the  farm.      T!vy  had  ambitions 
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.liiii  ('  ild  ^o  to  follr^t',  uiul  wliattvcr  \vii>.  given  to  Alan 
«)(■>  Ijikiii  jiwuv  troiii  .Jim  iiiid  (liiiiiiiiMliocl  bv  ju^t  tliut 
iiiikIi  lii-<  opjiortuiiity. 

Hut   uliiri   Alan  ii.>kt(l  papii  to  ^rit   liiin  ii  jol)  in  the 


K)')lcn   iiiill  at   till;  other  sidr  of  t 


ou  n  wliiri'  paf)fi  lum- 


sell  uorkid  in  xiinc  huiiihlc  .mil  indctinit''  capacitv,  th<? 
I•^l|ln^t  uas  rct'iixd.  'I'hus,  o\tirn:;l! y  at  least,  Alan's 
haniiiiij  the  little  that  was  known  ahout  himself  made 
:u)  chani^e  in  his  way  of  li\intr;  lie  wirit,  as  did  .lim,  to 


the  t 


own    sciiool,    wiiieli   eom 


hined 


•grammar   and 


nii: 


seh()')ls  iiiidi  r  one  roof;  and,  as  he  fjrew  older,  lie  clerked 


—  as  d 

vacati( 


nil 


also  di(i  —  in  one  of  the  town  stores  durinir 


tl 


th 


ditf'c 


ons  and  in  tlie  evenings;  tlie  only  ditterenee  was 
this:  that  dim's  money,  so  earned,  was  his  own,  but 
Alan  carried  his  home  as  part  payment  of  those  arrears 
which    had    mounted   up   against    him   sinee   the   letters 

venteen,    having    fini  Ivd    higli 


ceased    coinin<r. 


At 


sc 


seli(*o. 


le    was 


elerkinir   otfieiallv    in    Merrill' 


store,  wlien  the  next  letter  came. 


s   general 


It  was  R('dre.s.".u  this  time  not  to  papa,  but  to  Alan 

("mirad.      He  seized  it,  tore  it  open,  and  a  bank  draft 

for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  fell  out.      There  was  no  letter 

ith  the  enclosure,  no  word  of  communication;  just  the 


te  tl 


le 


draft  to  the  order  of  Alan  Conrad.  Alan  wro 
Cliieago  liank  by  which  the  draft  had  been  issued;  their 
ripiy  showed  that  the  draft  had  been  purchased  with 
currency,  so  there  was  no  record  of  the  identity  of  the 
]xrson  who  had  sent  it.  More  than  that  amount  was 
due  for  arrears  for  the  seven  years  during  which  no 
money  was  sent,  even  when  the  total  which  Alan  had 


an   merely   endorset 


1    the 


earned    was    deductetl.      So    Al 
draft  over  to  *'  father  ";  and  that  fa'"  .'m  went  to  col- 
hire.      Hut.   when   Jiiii   fliscovered   that    it   not   nnlv   uns 
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possilile  but  planned   at   the  university   for  a  bov   to 
work  his  way  H.rou-h,  Alan  went  also. 

Four    wonderful   years    followed.      The   family   of   a 
professor    of  i,hysics,   with   whom   he   was    bromdit    in 
c'ontaet   hy  his   work  outside  of  college,  liked  him  and 
took  hnn  up."     He  lodge,]  finally  in  their  house  and 
became  one  of  them.     I„  companionship  with  these  edu- 
cated people,  ideas  and  man-iers  came  to  him  which  he 
could  not  have  acquired  at  home;  athletics  straightened 
and  a<lded  Inaruig  to  his  i.niscular,  well-formed  body; 
his  jjleasant,  strong  young  face  acquired  self-reliance 
and   self-control.      Life   became   fille.i   with   possibilities 
for  himself  which  it  had  never  held  before. 

IJut  on  his  day  of  graduation  he  had  to  put  away  the 
enterprises  he  had  j.launed  and  the  dreams  he  dreamed 
and,  onscious  that  his  d,.bt  to  father  and  mother  still 
remained  unpaid,  he  had  returned  to  care  for  them  • 
for  father's  health  had  failed  and  Jim  who  had 
opene<l  a  law  ofHce  in  Kansas  City,  could  do  nothing  to 
help.  ^ 

No  more  money  bad  followed  the  draft  from  Chicago 
and  there  had  been  no  communication  of  any  kind  •  but 
the  receipt  of  so  considerable  .  sum  had  ivvived  and 
intensified  all  Alan's  speculations  about  hims.'f  The 
vague  expectation  of  his  childhood  that  sometime,  in 
some  way,  be  would  be  "  sent  for  "  had  grown  during 
the  last  SIX  years  to  a  definite  belief.  And  now  —  on 
the  afternoon  before  —  the  summons  had  come 

This  time,  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope,  he  saw  that 
besides  a  check,  there  was  writing  within  -  an  uneven 
and  nervous-looking  but  plainly  legible  communication 
1"  longhand.  'J'he  letter  made  no  explanation.  It  told 
iuin,  rather  than  asked  him,  to  come  to  Chicago,  gave 
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ininutf  instructions  for  tlio  journev,  and  advised  him 
to  tc'lenraph  wIr.,,  he  started.  The  check  was  for  a 
hiiiKlr.d  dollars  to  pay  his  expenses.  Check  and  letter 
were  si^uvd  by  a  name  completely  strange  to  him. 

lie  was  a  distinctly  attractive  looking  lad,  as  he 
stood  now  on  the  station  i)latf()rni  of  the  little  town, 
while  the  eastbound  train  rumbled  in,  and  he  fingered  in 
his  pocket  the  letter  from  Chicago. 

As  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  he  pushed  his  suitcase  up 
on  to  a  car  platform  and  stood  on  the  bottom  step,  look- 
ing back  at  the  little  town  standing  away  from  its  rail- 
road station  among  brown,  treeless  hills,  now  scantily 
snow-covered  —  the  town  which  was  the  only  home  he 
ever  consciously  had  known.     His  eyes  dampened  and 
he  choked,  as  he  looked  at  it  and  at  the  peoj)le  on  the 
station   i)latform  —  the   station-master,   the   drayman, 
tlu'  man  from  the  post  office  who  would  receive  the  mail 
bag.  people  who  called  him  by  his  first  name,  as  he  called 
them  by  theirs.     He  did  not  doubt  at  all  that  he  would 
see  the  town  and  them  again.     The  question  was  what 
he  would  be  when  he  did  see  them.      They  and  it  would 
not  be  changed,  but  he  would.     As  the  train  started, 
he  picked  up  the  suitcase  and  carried  it  into  the  second 
(lay-coach. 

Finding  a  seat,  at  once  he  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  for  the  dozenth  time  reread  it.  Was  Corvet 
a  relative.?  Was  he  the  man  who  had  sent  th-  remit- 
tances when  Alan  was  a  little  b„y,  and  the  one  who  later 
had  si  It  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars.?  Or  was  he  merely 
a  go-between,  perhaps  a  la  ryor?  There  was  no  letter- 
head to  give  aid  in  tlu^e  speculations.  The  addros  to 
wlu'.  h  .\i;,n  was  to  come  was  in  Astor  Street.  He  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  the  street  before.     Was  it  a 
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Inisiness   street,   Corvct's   address   in    some  great   office 
building,  perhaps? 

He  tried  hv  repeating  both  names  over  and  over  to 
liimstlf  to  arouse  any  obscure,  obHterated  cliildhood 
niemorv  he  might  have  had  of  then;  but  the  repetition 
brought  no  result.  Memory,  when  he  stretched  it  back 
to  its  furthest,  showed  .lim  only  the  Kansas  prairie. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  reached  Kansas  City,  desig- 
nated in  the  letter  as  the  ['oiiit  where  he  would  change 
cars.     Th^it  night  saw  him  in  his  train  —  a  transconti- 
nental with  berths  nearly  all  made  up  and  people  sleep- 
ing behind  the  curtains.     Alan  undressed  and  got  into 
his  berth,  but  he  lay  awake  most  of  the  night,  excited 
and  expectant.     The  late  February  dawn  showed  him 
the  rolling  !;inds  of  Iowa  wliich  changed,  while  he  was  at 
breakfast  in  the  diiiing  car,  to  the  snow-covered  fields 
and  farms  of  northern  Illinois.     Toward  noon,  he  could 
sec,  as  the  train  rounded  curves,  that  the  horizon  to  the 
cast    had       ken   on   a   murky   look.      Vast,   vague,   the 
sliimlow  —  the  emanation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chimneys  —  thickened   and   grew   more  definite   as    the 
train    sped    on;    suburban    villages    began    supplanting 
country     towns:    stations    became    more    ])retentious. 
They  passed  factories;  then  hundreds  of  acres  of  little 
houses  of  the  factory  workers  in  long  rows:  swiftly  the 
buildings  l)ecame  larger,  closer  together ;  he  had  a  vision 
of  miles  upon  miles  of  streets,  and  the  train  rolled  slowly 
into  a  long  trainshed  and  stopped. 

Alan,  following  the  porter  with  his  suitcase  from  the 
car,  stepped  down  among  the  crowds  hurrying  to  and 
from  the  trains.  He  was  not  confused,  he  was  only 
intensely  excited.  Acting  in  implicit  accord  with  the 
instructions  of  the  letter,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  he 
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went  to  the  uniformed  attendant  and 


engaged  a  taxicab 


—  itself  no  small  experience;  there  would  be  no  one  at 
the  station  to  meet  him,  the  letter  had  said.      Ik  , 
the  Astor  Street  address  and  got  into  the  cab.     L 
ing  forward  in  his  seat,  looking  to  the  ri"ht  a:.d 


ga 


ean- 


th 


to  the  left  as  he  was  driven  through  the  city,  his  first 
nsation  was  only  disa])pointment. 
I-Acept    that    it    was    larmr,    witl 


se 


s  and  with  more  })eopIc  upon  its  streets,  CI 


building 

appanntly  did  jiot  dilFer  fi 

in  reality,  the  citv  of  his  birtl 


1  more   and  bigger 


iicarro 


om  Kansas  Citv.      If  it 


was 


.-), 


1,  or  if  (•v(  I-  he  had  seen 


these  streets  before,  they  now  arousoil  no  memories 


in 


iiiiii. 


It  had  btgun  to  snow  again.  For  a  few  blocks  the 
taxicab  drove  north  past  more  or  less  ordinary  build- 
ings, then  turned  cast  on  a  broad  boulevard  wliere  tall 
Me  and  brick  and  stone  structures  towered  till  the 
roofs   were  hiddm   in    the   snowfall.      The   la-.'ffe.   ]\<r\ 


leir 


flukes,  falling  lazily,  were  thick  enough  so  that,  wl 
the  taxicab  swung  to  the  north  aijain,  tl 


ht 


len 


Al 


,  there  seemed  to 


in  only  a  great  vague  void  to  his  ri<.ht.      !• 


Iiu 


ndred  vards  which  1 


o 


r  tl 


lie 


Hpp.ar.d  to  be  a  park:  now  a  1 


le  could  view  clearlv,   tl 


guarded  by  stone  1 


beyond  —     A    st 


ions,  went  by:  th 


y,   tlie  space 
liuge  granite  building, 


en  more  park ;  but 


fi-oni    the    excitement    of    tl 


range   stir   and   tingle,   quite   distinct 


pricked   in   Alan's 


le    arrival    at    the    star 


ion. 


veins,   and   hastilv   he   d 


window  to  his  right  and  gazed  out 


r( 


he  had  know 


ayain. 


Th 


)pped   the 


of  CI 


n  since  his  geography  days,  lav  to  tl 


iicago:  therefore  that  void  out   there  beyond 


ikc,  as 
le  east 


park  was  the  lak 


e  or,  at  least,  the  harl 


air  seemed  to  come  from   it 


lor. 


all 


was  shut  off;  the  taxicab 


sounds 


the 
A  dilTerent 
Suddenly   it 


',  swerving  a  little,  was  dash- 
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ing  between  business  blocks;  h  jw  of  buildings  liad 
risen  uguin  upon  tlu'  light  ;  they  broke  abruptly  to  show 
bini  a  wooden-walKd  chasm  in  which  flowed  a  livir  full 
of  ice  with  a  tug  dropping  its  smokestack  as  it  went 
below  the  bridgv  which  the  cab  crossed;  buildings  on 
both  sides  again;  then,  to  the  right,  a  roaring,  heaving, 
crashing  expanse. 

The  sound,  Alan  knew,  h.ul  bein  coming  to  him  as  an 
undertone  for  many  minutes;  now  it  overwhelmed,  swal- 
lowed all  other  sound.  It  was  great,  not  loud ;  all  sound 
wbich  Alan  had  licf.xd  before,  excejit  the  soughing  of 
the  wind  over  his  }u-airies,  came  from  one  point  :  even 
the  monstrous  city  murmur  was  centered  in  com]);irison 
with  this.  Alan  could  see  only  a  few  hundred  yards  out 
over  the  water  as  the  taxicab  ran  along  the  lake  drive, 
but  what  was  before  him  w  as  the  surf  of  a  sea ;  that  con- 
stant, never  diminishing,  nevrr  increasing  roar  came 
from  far  beyond  the  shore;  the  surge  and  rise  and  fall 
and  surge  again  were  of  a  sea  in  motion.  Floes  iloated, 
tossed  up,  tumbled,  Iiroke,  and  rose  again  with  the  rush 
of  the  surf;  spray  flew  up  between  the  floes;  gevsers 
spurted  high  into  the  air  as  the  jiressure  of  the  wa^er, 
bearing  up  against  the  ice,  burst  between  two  great  ice- 
cakes  before  the  waves  cracked  them  and  tumbled  them 
over.  And  all  was  Mithout  wind;  over  the  lake,  as  over 
the  land,  t!ie  soft  snowflakes  lazily  floated  down, 
scarcely  stirred  by  the  slightest  breeze;  that  roar  was 
the  voice  of  the  water,  that  nw  hi\  power  its  own. 

Alan  choked  and  gasped  for  breath,  his  pulses  ]-)ound- 
ing  in  his  throat ;  he  had  snatched  off  his  hat  and,  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window  sucked  the  lake  air  into  his  lungs. 
There  had  been  nothing  to  make  him  expect  this  over- 
whelming crush  of  feeling.     The  lake  —  he  had  thought 
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of  If,  of  courses  as  a  ny^ni  hndy  of  uator,  an  interest- 
ing' si^rht  for  a  prairie  boy  to  see;  that  was  all.  No 
physical  experience  in  all  iiis  nieniorv  had  afrect<.(l  him 
like  this;  and  it  was  witlu.ut  uarnin-;  the  stran-e  thing 
that  ha<l  tirrcd  within  him  as  the  car  brought  him  to 
the  drive  down-town  was  strengthened  now  a  thousand- 
fold :  It  amazed,  half  frightened,  half  diz/ied  him.  Now 
as  the  motor  suddenly  swung  around  a  corner  and  shut 
the  sight  of  the  lake  from  him,  Alan  sat  back  breath- 
less. 

"  Astor  Street,"  he  ivad  the  marker  on  the  corner  a 
block  back  from  the  lake,  and  he  bent  quickly  forward 
to  look,  ai  the  car  swung  to  the  right  into  Astor  Street 
It  was  -  as  in  this  neighborhood  it  must  be  —  a  resi- 
dence street  of  handsome  mansions  built  close  to<>-ether 
The  car  swerved  to  the  east  curb  about  the  middle  of 
the  block  and  came  to  a  stop.      The  house  before  which 
it  had  halted  was  a  large  stone  hou.so  of  quiet,  good 
design;  ,t  was  some  g  neration  older,  apparently,  than 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  it  wlmh  were  brick  and  terra 
fotta   of   recent,    fashionable   architecture;    Alan    only 
glanced  at  them  long  enough  to  get  tliat  impression  b^- 
tore  he  opened   the  cab  door  and  got  out;  but  as  the 
<ah  drove  away,  he  stoo<l  beside  his  suitcase  looking  up 
at  the  old  house  uhu-l,  bore  Ihe  number  given  mi  Benia- 
»"n  Corvet's  letter,  then  around  at  the  other  houses  and 
back  to  that  again. 

The  neighborhood  obviously  precluded  the  probabil- 
ity of  (  orvet's  being  merely  a  lawyer  ~  a  go-between. 
He  mus  be  some  relative:  the  question  ever  present  in 
^Mnn  s  thought  since  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  held 
^";:''^-7"^;^'  --^^  to  the  possibility  and  nearness  of  Cor- 
vet  s  relation  to  him,  took  sharper  and  more  exact  form 
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now  than  he  had  land  to  lit  it  take  heforc.  Was  his 
rclationshii)  to  C'orvit,  pirliaps,  the  closest  of  all  rela- 
tionships? W  s  C'orvet  his  .  .  .  fatlier?  He  checked 
the  (juestion  within  himself,  for  the  time  had  passed  for 
mere  speculation  upon  it  now.  Alan  was  tremhling 
excitedly  ;  for  —  whoever  Corvct  might  be  —  the  cni^nna 
of  Alan's  existence  was  ^  >ing  to  be  answered  when  he 
had  entered  that  house.  He  was  goincf  to  know  who  he 
was.  All  Hie  possibilities,  the  responsibilities,  the  at- 
tachments, the  op])ortunities,  perhaps,  of  that  person 
whom  he  was  —  but  whom,  as  jet,  he  did  not  know  — 
were  hefore  him. 

He  half  expected  the  heavy,  glassless  door  at  the  top 
of  tlie  stone  steps  to  be  oj)ened  by  some  one  conu'ng  out 
to  greet  him,  as  he  took  up  his  suitcase;  but  the  gray 
house,  like  the  brighter  mansions  on  both  sides  of  it, 
remained  impassive.  If  any  one  in  that  house  had 
observed  his  coming,  no  sign  was  given.  He  went  up 
the  steps  and,  with  fingers  excitedly  unsteady,  he 
pushed  the  bell  beside  the  door. 

The  (1  )or  opened  almost  instantly  —  so  quickly  after 
the  ring,  indeed,  that  Alan,  with  leaping  thiob  of  his 
heart,  knew  that  some  one  must  have  been  awaiting  him. 
But  <lie  door  opened  only  halfway,  and  the  man  who 
stood  within,  gazing  out  at  Alan  questioningly,  was  ob- 
viously a  servant. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  Alan  stood  looking  at 
him  and  past  him  to  the  narrow  section  of  darkened  hall 
which  was  in  sight. 

Alan  put  his  hand  over  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 
"  I've  come  to  see  ]\Ir.  C'orvet,"  l:e  said  — "  Mr.  Benja- 
min Corvet." 

"  What  is  vour  name  ?  " 
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Alan  gave  his  name;  the  man  repeated  it  after  him,  in 
thv  manner  of  a  trained  servant,  (juite  witiiout  inHee- 
tion.  Alan,  not  familiar  with  siieh  tones,  waited  un- 
cirtainiv.  So  far  as  lie  could  tell,  the  name  was  en- 
tirely strange  to  the  servant,  a'.vikin-  neither  welcome 
nor  oi)position,  but  indifference.  'J'he  man  stei)ped 
back,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  Alan  in  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  half  closed  the  door  as  he  stepped  back, 
leaving  it  oi)en  only  an  inch  or  two;  but  it  was  enough' 
so  that  Alan  heard  him  say  to  some  one  within: 

"He  says  he's  him." 

"Ask  him  in;  I  will  speak  to  him."  It  was  a  girl's 
voice  —  this  second  one,  a  voice  such  as  Alan  never  had 
heard  bef.-re.  It  was  low  and  soft  hut  .juite  clear  and 
(li>tmct,  with  youthful,  impulsive  modulations  and  the 
manner  of  accent  which  Alan  knew  must  go  with  the 
sort  of  people  who  lived  in  houses  like  those  on  this 
street. 

The  servant,  obeying  the  voice,  return-d  and  opened 
wide  the  door. 

"  Will  you  come  in,  sir.^  " 

Alan  put  down  liis  suitcase  on  the  stone  porch ;  the 
man  made  no  move  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  in.  Then 
Alan  stepped  into  t;..-  hall  face  to  face  with  the  girl  who 
had  come  from  the  big  room  on  the  right. 

She  was  quite  a  young  girl  —  not  over  twentv-one  or 
twenty-two,  Alan  judge.!;  like  girls  brought  up  in 
wealthy  families,  she  seemed  to  Alan  to  have  gained 
.voung  womanhood  in  far  greater  degree  in  some  respects 
fiian  the  girls  he  knew,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  other 
"ays,  she  retamed  more  than  thev  some  charactoristics 
"f  a  clnld.  Hor  slender  figure  had  a  woman's  assurance 
aiid   grace;    her   soft   brown    hair    was    dressed   like    a 
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woman's;  hor  f;ray  t.'Vi's  had  tlu'  open  diroctnoss  of  tlic 
girl.  Hit  iiu-v  —  siiiootlily  oval,  uitli  .-ilrai^lit  lirows 
uiui  a  skin  so  (h  licate  that  at  the  tcinplc  liic  \(iiis 
showed  (Hnily  hiuc  —  v  as  at  once  woiuanly  and  youth- 
ful; and  there  was  something  alto^rctlu.r  likable  and 
sinij)le  about  her,  as  she  studied  Alan  now.  She  had  on 
a  street  dress  and  hat;  whether  it  was  this,  or  whether 
it  was  the  contrast  of  her  youth  and  vitality  with  I  his 
somber,  darkened  house  th;it  told  him,  Alan  could  not 
tell,  but  he  felt  instinctively  that  this  house  was  not 
her  home.  .More  likely,  it  was  some  indefinable,  yet  vnn- 
vincinf^  c.\pres>i()n  of  her  manner  that  gave  him  that 
imj)ression.  While  he  hazarded,  wilh  fast  beating 
heart,  what  privilege  of  ac(juaintance  with  her  Alan 
Conrad  might  have,  she  moved  a  little  nearer  to  him. 
She  was  slightly  pale,  he  noticed  now,  and  there  were 
lines  of  strain  and  trouble  about  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  Constance  Sherrill,'''  she  announced.  Her 
tone  implied  quite  evidently  that  she  expected  him  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  her,  and  she  seemed  surprised 
to  see  that  lier  name  did  not  mean  more  to  him. 

Ir.  Corvet  is  not  here  this  morning,"  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  but  persisted :  "  ^  was  to  see  him  licre 
to-day,  Miss  Sherrill.  Ho  wrote  me,  and  I  telegrajihed 
him  I  would  be  here  to-day." 

"  I  know,"  slie  answered.  "  We  had  your  telegram. 
Mr.  Corvet  was  not  here  when  it  came,  so  my  father 
opened  it."  Her  voice  broke  oddly,  and  he  studied  her 
in  indecision,  wondering  who  that  father  miglit  Ik:  that 
opened  Mr.  Corvet's  telegrams. 

"  Mr.  Corvet  went  away  very  suddenly."  she  ex- 
plained. She  seemed,  he  thought,  to  be  trying  to  make 
something  plain  to  him  whicii  might  be  a  shock  to  him  ; 
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vet   hcrsc-lMo   b.   uncertain  what   th.  nat.re  of   that 

•shock  n.,.ht    n..     Her  Jook  was  scrutinizu.^.,  qu.st.on- 

in^',  anxions,  but  not  unfricn.lly.      -  After  he  had  writ- 

c"  .you  and  .soniethiu^r  dse  ha.J  liaj.pened  —  I  think  — 

"  aiann  mv-  father  about  hi,,,,  fafh.r  ca.ne  here  to  his 

'"Use  to  hH,k  atter  bin,.      He  thought  son-ething  n.Iol.t 

-ve      .       happen..d   to  Mr.  Corvet  here  in  his  house. 

iiut  .Mr.  Corvet  was  not  here." 

"Vou  mean  he  has  —  disappeared?  » 
"  Yes;  lie  has  disappeared." 

^Man  ffazed  at  her  dizzily.  Henja.nin  Corvet - 
whoever  he  nught  be-had  disappeared;  he  had  .one. 
Did  any  one  else,  then,  k.iow  about  Alan  Conrad=^ 

'No  one  has  seen  Mr.  Corvet,"  she  said,  "since  the 
'lay  -e  wrote  to  you.      We  know  that  -  that  ho  becan.o 
-  d,sturbed  after  doing  that  -  writing  to  vou  -  tha 
-_.I.ouo,.t   vou   must   bru>g  with  jou  inforn.ation   of 

"Information!" 

"So  ,vc  havo  b.cn  waiting  for  vou  fo  come  l,o,-o  an,] 
MU.. J.«J^3-ou  know  about,,™  or -or, our  oonnoc- 
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DISCUSSION    OK    A    SIIADOSV 


AT.AN,  as  lif  looked  confusedly  und  l)laiikly  at  Ikt, 
iiiiule  no  attempt  to  answer  the  (juestio!  'le  had 
asked,  or  to  explain.  For  the  moment,  as  he 
fou"ht  to  realize  what  she  had  said  and  its  nieaniii''  tor 
himself,  all  his  thought  was  lost  in  mere  dismay,  in  the 
denial  and  ehecking  of  what  he  iiad  been  feeling  as  he 
entered  the  house.  His  silence  and  confusion,  he  knew, 
must  seem  to  Constance  Sherrill  unwillingness  to  an- 
swer her;  for  she  did  ''ot  suspect  that  he  was  unable 
to  answer  her.  She  ])lainly  took  it  in  that  way  ;  but 
she  did  not  seem  offended  ;  it  was  sym])athy,  rather,  that 
she  showed.  She  seemed  to  a])])reciate,  without  under- 
staiuling  except  througli  lier  feelings,  that  —  for  some 
reason  —  answer  was  difficult  and  dismaying  for  liim. 

"  You  would  rather  explain  to  father  than  to  me," 
slie  decided. 

He  hesitated.  What  he  wanted  now  was  time  to 
think,  to  learn  who  she  was  and  who  her  father  was,  and 
to  adjust  himself  to  tliis  strange  reversal  of  his  txpecta- 
tions. 

"  Yes:  I  would  rather  do  that,"  lie  said. 

"  Will  you  come  around  to  our  house,  linn,  pleaso?  " 

She  caught  up  her  fur  collar  and  muff  from  a  chair 
and  spoke  a  word  to  the  servant.     As  she  went  out  on 
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to  tlir  j.orcli,  Iw  lull.mcl  lur  and  stoojiod   to  pick  up 

his  suitcase, 

-Surions    will    briu^r    11,;,,,"    ,1„.   ,,^i,|^   ..  ,„,,^,^^    ^.^^^^,^^ 

'•■■'tl"  1-  have  It  \Mth  vou.      It  is  only  a  short  walk.'"' 
He  uas  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  her  ques- 

t'xii   now,   and,    reflecting   that    men   who   accompanied 

(  onstaiice  Sherrill  proliahlj  did  „„(  carry  hand  hag- 
ga;;,.,  he  j,ut  file  suitcase  down  and  followed  her  to  the 
ualk.  As  she  turned  north  aiul  ]„.  caught  step  heside 
hvv,  he  studied  her  with  (piick  interested  glances,  realiz- 
ing her  difference  fron,  all  other  girls  he  oyer  had  walked 
with,  hut  he  did  not  speak  to  her  nor  she  lo  him.  Turn- 
1"^^  *  •i>t  at  the  first  corner,  they  came  within  sight  and 
h>ai  ing  agam  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Jake. 

*;  Wo  go  south  here,"  she  said  at  the  corner  of  the 
J^nve.     "Our  liouso  is  ahnost  hack  to  hack  with  Mr 
Curvet's." 

Alan,  looking  up  after  he  had  made  the  turn  with  her 
rccogni/ed  the  hlock  as  one  he  had  seen  pictured  some- 
tmies  m  magazines  and  illustrated  papers  as  a  "  row  " 
of  the  cit  y's  most  beautiful  liomes.      Larger,  handsomer, 
and  finer  than  the  mansions  on  Astor  Street,  each  had 
Its  lawn  or  terrace  in  front  and  on  both  sides,  where 
snow-mantled  shrubs  and  straw-bound  rosebushes  sug- 
gisfed  the  gar.lens  of  spring.     They  turned  in  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and  ^yent 
up  the  low,  wide  stone  steps;  the  door  opened  to  them 
witliout  rmg  or  knock ;  a  scryant  in  the  hall  within  took 
^Man  s  hat  and  coat,  and  he  followed  Constance  past 
some  great  room  upon  his  right  to  a  smaller  one  farther 
down  the  hall. 

"  Win  you  wait  hero,  please.?  "  she  asked. 

He  sat  down,  and  she  left  him ;  when  her  footsteps  had 
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died  awav,  and  he  could  hear  no  other  sounds  except  tlio 
occtisioiml  soft  tread  of  ^oiiie  servant,  he  twisted  liiiiistll" 
about  in  his  chair  and  U)oked  ur'>und.  A  door  Ixtwd  ii 
tile  room  lie  was  in  and  the  large  room  which  had  hn  ti 
upon  his  ri^lit  as  tiny  came  in  —  a  drawing  room 
stood  opiii ;  he  could  sie  into  the  drawing-room,  and  lie 
could  SIC  tliroiigh  the  otln'r  door  a  portion  of  flu  hall; 
his  in^piclion  of  tliisc  increased  tlu'  hcwildi'rmetit  he 
fill,  ^^'llo  Wire  tlusi.'  Slurrills?  Who  wa>  Corvef,  ami 
what  was  his  relation  to  the  Sherrill.^?  What,  hi yoml 
all,  was  tluir  and  ("orvet's  relation  to  Alan  ("jiirad  — 
to  liimM  If  ?  The  shock  and  confusion  he  had  felt  .at  the 
nature  of  his  reception  in  Corvet's  house,  and  the 
strangeness  of  his  transition  from  his  little  Kansas 
toun  to  a  place  and  peoi)lc  such  as  this,  had  prevented 
him  from  inquiring  directly  from  Constance  Sherrill  as 
to  that  ;  and,  on  lur  i>art,  she  had  assuim  ,  plainly,  that 
he  already  knew  ami  need  not  he  tolil, 

lie  got  uj)  and  moved  about  the  rooms;  th 'y,  like  all 
rooms,  must  tell  something  about  the  peojtle  who  lived  in 
them.  The  rooms  were  large  and  open;  Alan,  in 
dreaming  and  fancying  to  him>elf  the  places  to  whii  h  he 
might  some  day  be  .summoned,  had  never  dreamed  of 
entering  such  a  home  as  this.  For  it  was  a  home;  in  its 
light  and  in  its  furnishings  tl;  re  was  nothing  of  the 
st illness  and  aloofness  which  Alan,  never  having  seen 
such  rooms  excej)t  in  pictures,  liud  imagined  to  be  neces- 
sary evils  accompanying  riclies  and  luxury;  it  wa^  not 
the  ridiness  of  its  furnishings  that  impressed  him  first, 
it  was  its  livableness.  Among  the  more  modern  pieces 
in  the  drawing-room  and  hall  were  some  whidi  were 
antique.  In  the  jiart  of  the  hall  that  he  could  see,  a 
black  and  ancient-looking  chair  whose  lines  lie  recog- 
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"';''    "".•';'"';'^  "t  ^•"'•'"ial  .Mas,sadM..s..tts  or  (•,.,„urti- 

'■"t,  ciunslR.,!  ,n  Kansas  rannlH.„s..s  a,„l  nralli,,.  some 

-.,,,astc.xo.lnsof,|..ra„ulv,,-on.N..ur:...,.,,'i:      (;„ 

,"■  ''     '  "'^  ""■  •'••''""'A-'-'">'-',  arn.M,^   f|„.  I,.  ,.ui(.t„|  and 

'   >'Mv..  pa.nf.n.s  an.l  ..t..hi„.s.  was  a  pirt.nv  of  a  ship 

'">  >.HMv  -,vl,at  k.n.l  of  .hip  it  was  cxcpt  tl.aMf  was  a 
sailu.^r  sh.pof  .sonu.  lonrr,h-s„s..,I  ,l..si..„.     Th.„  h..  <l,w 

'^"'•k  Hffau,  .nfo  tho  smaller  roo„,  wh.  ,v  hv  ha.l  I,,.,,  h-ff 
and  sat  down  afrain  to  wait.  ' 

A  .n.nforlahk.  fir.  of  c-ann.l  coal  was  In.rninir  i„  this 
M'.a  K  ,•  ,oo,M  m  a  I.la.k  fin-hasket  s.f  in  a  whiti.  n.arhle 
J(nite,  olnn.uslv  nnuh  oM..,-  tha-,  th.  I.ous.;  tlure  w.ro 
l>'«-  .'asy  leather  chairs   luTorc-  .t,  an.l   hesi.!..  it    th.^v 
wm'  l><.okc.as.s.      On  on.  of  fh...  stood  a  two-han.l!.,! 
l^'-    hoj.hy  cup,  and  hun^r  hi^d.  upon  the  wall  above 
-  mantd  was  a  lon^  racing  sweep  with  th.  date  '85 
l''^"';^<'  '"  l''a<-l^  across  the  hia.le.      Ho  had  the  feelinc, 
-'"...AT  <|ude   un<.onsc.ioMs|y,   of  liking  the  people  wl^i 
'i\«'l  Ml  this  handsome  house. 

H..  strai.rhtened  and   looked  ahont,  then  ^,ot  up,  as 
{  onstance  hhcrrill  can.e  back  into  the  roon>.  ^ 

l-aHur    ,s    not   liere   just    now,"    she    sal,!.      -  We 

HU.„  t  sure  from  your  telegram  exactly  at  what  hour 

u  .ou   ,  arrne,  and  that  was  why  f  waite.I  at  A^ 

^  orNct  s  to  be  sure  we  wouldn't  miss  you.     I  have  tele- 

l-'-ned  father,  and  he's  coming  horn;  at  once  '' 

t^'^rlX  "  '"^'"'  "  *'^  '"^^^^'  *''^"  ^"^"^^ 
"Miss  Sherrill—"  he  said. 
She  halted.     "  Yes." 
"  You  told  me  you  had  been  waiting  for  me  to  :ome 
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and  explain  my  connection  with  Mr.  Corvet.  Well  — 
I  can't  (Jo  tluit;  that  is  what  I  came  here  hoping  to  Hnd 
out." 

She  came  back  toward  liim  slowly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  she  asked. 

He  was  forcing  himself  to  disregnrd  the  stran^jness 
which  his  surroinunii^rs  and  all  tiiat  had  hajipeued  in  the 
last  h.ilf  hour  had  madL'  him  fVel ;  leaning  his  arms  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  hv  had  been  sitting,  he 
managi'd  to  smile  reassuriiigl\  ;  and  he  fought  down  and 
controlled  resoluttly  the  excitement  in  his  voice,  as  he 
told  her  rapidly  tlie  little  he  knew  about  himself. 

He  could  not  tell  definitely  how  she  was  affected  by 
what  he  said.  Slie  Hushed  sliglitly.  following  her  first 
start  of  surprise  after  he  had  bigun  to  speak:  when  he 
had  finished,  he  saw  that  she  was  a  little  pale. 

"■  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Corvet 
at  all,"  she  said, 

'*  No;  until  I  got  his  lc*^ter  sending  for  me  here,  I'd 
never  seen  or  heard  his  name." 

She  was  thoughtfjl  for  a  moment. 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me,"  she  sa'd.  '"  I'll  tell  my 
father  when  he  comes." 

"  Your  father  is   —  ?  "  he  ventured. 

She  understood  now  that  the  name  of  Sherrill  had 
meant  nothing  to  him.  "  Father  is  Mv.  t'orvet's  closest 
friend,  and  his  business  jiartner  .is  well,"  she  explained. 

He  thought  she  was  going  to  tell  him  something  more 
about  them:  but  she  seemed  then  to  decide  to  leave  that 
for  her  father  to  do.  She  crossed  to  the  big  chair  In- 
side tJie  grate  and  seated  herself.  As  she  sat  looking  at 
him,  hands  clasped  beneath  her  chin,  and  her  elbows  rest- 
mg  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  there  was  speculation  and 
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inkTcst  i„  Jut  gazo :  but  .he  did  not  ask  him  anythin.^ 

n..v.^outhn..,,      She  .,un.ed  about   the  ^11;::: 

;.  tl    r  ti    t  week  n.  co,npar,so„  wxth  U.e  .storm  which 

"'1  jut   ceased   i„   Ch.cago,   and   about   Blue  Itapids 

-i^.  c  sa,     si.  had  looked  up  upon  the  map,  a,^  t 

-^  t  n,  ,,   ,  ^,,,  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  was -notification  that  she 

^iKl  not  w.sh  to  continue  the  other  topic  just  then. 

of  si;;,  ;•,;:"■'  "•"  i^^'r?^^  '^^^  '"---'f'  <--  ti-  sound 

'1   Ha.nlls  arnval  at  the  house;  and  when  it  came 
.he  recognized  ,t  h'rst,  rose,  and  excused  herself.     He' 
iK.iid  her  voice  m  the  hall,   then  her  father's  deeper 
c^.nd.  answered;  and  ten  nWnutes  later,  he  looS 
fehernll  standing  m  the  door  and  looking  at  hi„, 

.le  was  a  tall  man,  sparely  built;  his  broad  shoulders 
ad  bc.n  thase  of  an  athlete  in  his  youth;  now,  at  son.e 
^^J  over  fifty,   they   had   taken   on   a   slight,   rather 

-^  fo    lu.ad.     II,,  eyes,  gr.y  like  his  daughter's,  uLe 
houghttul    eyes;   just    now    deep    trouble^fillod  'tLm 
1  ok  and  bearn,g  of  a  refined  and  educated  gc-ntlT^ 
-.  took   away   all  chance  of  ofFense   fron,   the   long 

a"<    figuie  before  he  came  into  the  room. 

inn    back   to   h.s   seat;   he   did   not   sit   down 
J-...lf,  but  crossed  to  the  n.antel  and  leaned  against 

'•I  am  Lawrence  Sherrill,"  he  said, 
dowr'  It  l,i!f  \f '"^"I'.  ^'"^"^''^tf-1  nian  stood  looking 
thi     frie  d  of  H  "  ■'"'•'  ';:"  ""^'"""^  "^  ^'-  '^^^■^"de  of 
anner  had  the  same  reserve  toward  Alan,  the  same 
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questioning  consideration  of  him,  that  Constance  Shcr- 
rill  had  had  after  Alan  had  told  her  ahout  himself. 

'•  My  daughter  has  repeated  to  nie  what  you  told  her, 
Mr.  Conrad,"  Sherrill  observed.  "  Is  there  anything 
you  want  to  add  to  me  regarding  that.^  " 

'•  There's  nothing  1  can  add,"  Alan  answered.  ''  I 
told  her  all  that  I  know  about  myself." 

"And  about  Mr.  Corvet?" 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Mr.  Corvet." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  things  about  Mr.  Cor- 
vet," Shcrrill  said.  ''  I  had  reason  —  I  do  not  want  to 
explain  just  yet  what  that  reason  was  —  for  thinking 
you  could  tell  us  certain  things  about  Mr.  Corvet,  which 
would,  perhaps,  make  plainer  what  has  happened  to  him. 
When  I  tell  you  about  him  now,  it  is  in  the  hope  that, 
in  that  way,  I  may  awake  some  forgotten  memory  of 
him  in  you ;  if  not  that,  you  may  discover  some  coinci- 
dences of  dates  or  events  in  Corvet's  life  with  dates  or 
events  in  your  own.  Will  you  tell  me  frankly,  if  you 
do  discover  anything  like  that.''  " 

"  Yes  ;  certaiidy." 

Alan  leaned  f(  nvard  in  the  big  chair,  liands  clasped 
between  his  knees,  his  blood  tingling  sharply  in  his  face 
and  fnigertips.  So  Sherrill  expected  to  make  him  re- 
member Covvot !  There  was  strange  excitement  in  this, 
and  he  waited  eagerly  for  Sherrill  to  begin.  For  sev- 
eral moments,  SlierriU  paced  up  and  down  before  the 
fire:  then  he  returned  to  his  place  before  the  mantel. 

"  I  first  met  Benjamin  Corvet,"  he  commenced, 
"  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  I  had  come  West  for  the 
first  time  the  year  before;  I  was  about  your  own  age 
and  had  In-en  p;iadaated  from  college  only  a  short  time, 
and  a  business  opening  had  offered  itself  here. 
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"Tl.ere    -    ,  a  sontimontal  reason  —  I  think  I  must 
call  It  that  —  as  wdl,  for  ,„y  con.in^r  to  Chicago.      Un- 
ul    rnv    generation,    the   property    of    our    family   had 
ahvays   heon   hxrgely  -  and  generally   exeluMvely  -  in 
ships.      It   IS   a    Salem   family;    a   SherriU   was   a    sea- 
capta.n,  hvmg  in  Salem,  they  say,  when  his  neighbors  — 
and  he    I  suppose  -  hanged  witches;  we  had  privateers 
in  18  2  and  our  clippers  went  round  the  Horn  in  '19. 
ih,  Alabama  ended  our  ships  in  '63,  as  it  ended  prac- 
tically the  rest  of  the  American  shipping  on  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  ,n  73,  when  our  part  of  the  Alabama  claims 
was  paid  us,  my  mother  put  it  in  bonds  waiting  for  me 
to  grow  up. 

'•  Sentiment,  when  I  came  of  age,  made  me  want  to 
put  us  money  back  into  ships  flying  the  American  flag; 
but  there  was  small  chance  of  putting  it  -  and  keepi.t 
t,  with  proht  -  m  American  ships  on  the  sea.  In  Bos- 
on and  New  York,  I  had  seen  the  foreign  fiags  on  the 
deep-water  sh.ps  -  British,  German,  French,  Xor- 
«og.an,  Swedish,  and  Greek;  our  flag  fiew  mostly  on 
forrie.  and  excursion  steamers.      But  tin,es  were  boom- 

^cry  decade;  Cleveland,  Duluth,  and  Milwaukee  were 
le^iprng  up  as  ports.  Men  were  growing  millions  of 
ba  Kls  o  grain  which  they  couldn't  ship  except  by 
'0.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  had  to  go  by 
«'^  er:  opd  there  were  tens  of  millions  of  feet  of  pine 
and  hardwood  from  the  Michigan  forests.  Sailinl  ve" 
el.  such  as  the  Sherrills  had  alwavs  operated  it  L 
rue  ad  seen  their  day  and  were  disappearing  from 
lu   I  kes :  were  being  '  sold,'  many  of  them,  as  the  sav- 

S   '^,      to    the    insurance    companies'    by    deliberate 
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wrecking.  Stoaintrs  were  taking  their  place.  Towing 
had  conic  in.  Tlie  fir>.t  of  tlic  wiuilebacks  w.is  built 
•ibout  that  time,  and  we  began  to  see  tlio.se  processions 
"Df  a  barge  and  two,  three,  or  four  tows  which  the  lake- 
fiien  called  '  the  sow  and  her  i>igs.'  Men  of  all  sorts  had 
come  forward,  of  course,  and,  serving  the  situation 
more  or  less  accidentally,  were  making  themselves 
rich. 

"It  was  railroading  which  had  brought  mo  West; 
but  I  had  brought  with  me  the  Alabania  money  to  put 
into  ships.  I  have  called  it  sentiment,  but  it  was  not 
merely  that ;  I  felt,  young  man  though  I  was,  that  this 
transportation  mntter  was  all  one  thing,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  railroads  would  own  the  shijis.  I  have  never 
engaged  very  actively  in  the  operation  of  the  shij)s;  my 
daughter  would  like  me  to  be  more  active  in  it  than  I 
liave  been;  but  ever  since,  I  ha»e  had  nioniy  in  lake 
vessels.  It  was  the  year  that  I  began  that  sort  of  in- 
vestment that  I  first  met  Corvet.'" 

Alan  looked  up  quickly.  *'  INIr.  Corvet  was — ?  "  he 
asked. 

*'  Corvet  was  —  is  a  lakeiiian,"  Sherr:!l  said. 

Alan  sat  motionless,  as  he  recollected  the  strange 
exaltation  that  had  come  to  him  when  he  saw  the  lake 
for  the  first  time.  Should  he  tell  Sherrill  of  that?  lie 
decided  it  was  too  vague,  too  indefinite  to  be  mentioned; 
no  doubt  any  other  man  used  only  to  the  prairie  might 
have  felt  the  same. 

"  He  was  a  ship  owner,  then,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  :  he  was  a  shipowner  —  not,  liowever,  on  a  large 
scale  at  that  time.  He  had  been  a  master,  sailing  ships 
which  belonged  to  others  :  then  lie  had  sailed  one  of  his 
own.     He  was  operating  then,  I  believe,  two  vessels; 
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tn.t  with  the  boo.n  times  on  tl..  lakes,  Lis  interests  uere 
'■^nnn.ng  to  exp.uul.      I  ,„et  hnn  fre.uentb'  i"  the  next 
Jew  yejirs,  and  we  hecanie  clo^e  friends  " 

Sherril!  broke  off  and  stared  an  insiant  down  at  the 
"       .   '1"    '  w/  ^"m?"''  '  '"■  ""^^^'  ""  "^^-'-uption  but 

itc  led  S  w..'1-i       ..^^^....t-■.    i  '■ 


ruK, 


oiil.v  initi-lad  SlnTrill  iiltculivdv. 

"It  «.,s  „„c.  of  II,.  great  a.h'antagrs  of  the  West,  I 

tut  .    gave  opportumty  for  frandslu,,,,  of  that  sort  " 
WK..nlI  s„,,,.     ..  c.„rvet  was  a  „,an  of  a  sort  I  „  ,ulcl 
-.,„,„  far  ,  ,ss  likely  over  to  have  I<„„,v„  ,■„„,„„,:; 
.■  tl,e  I-."«t       He  was  boll,  what  the  lakes  had  nmde 
;  "  ■;"<!  .  .a    he  had  „,a,le  of  l,;,„,,lf ,  „  ,,reat  reader  - 
» holly  sel,-e,lucat=d;  he  had,  I  tl,i„k,  „;„,  „f  t,,/,,. 
tnhutcs  of  „  great  man -at  least,  tl,ev  were  tho  e  of 
a  ...an  ,,!,„  should  have  heeo.ne  great:  he  had  i,„„;  na 
n  a„d  v,s,„„.     His  whole  thought  and  effort,  at"l  at 

.  .M>,al  success.  I  ,„ol  him  for  the  first  tin.e  one  dav 
-I.e..  wen.  to  his  office  on  so,„e  business.  He  h°.d  i  'I 
opened  an  o^ec  at  that  ,i„,e  i„  one  of  the  oU,     Z. 

■■11  pietent,ous  about  it  — the  cont,-arv,  in  fact  ■  l,„t 
-  I  -ven,  „,  „„d  waited  with  the  others  wl  o  w  r    t',, " 

I.on,n  or    ."1.;     ''"  ""'  T""  "'"'=  "»  "V  i.li"tic 
lo..ip  or  lackusn,  or  red  tape  about  if;  I  n,e,.    ,l,.,t 

.e  o  hers  who  were  waiting  to  .see  hi,n,  an  I       „  J, 
I;™'  :"■;  '';■'■"''  "P  ''.'•  tl.0  anticipation  and  keyed  , no 
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"  In  1892,  wlion  I  married  and  took  my  residence  here 
on  the  lake  shore  —  the  house  stood  where  this  one 
stands  now  —  Corvet  bought  the  house  on  Astor  Street. 
His  only  reason  for  doing  it  was,  I  believe,  his  desire 
to  be  near  me.  The  neighborhood  was  what  thej  call 
fashionable;  neither  Corvet  nor  Mrs.  Corvet  —  he  had 
married  in  1889  —  had  social  ambitions  of  that  sort. 
Mrs.  Corvet  came  from  Detroit ;  she  was  of  good  family 
there  —  a  strain  of  French  blood  in  the  family ;  she  was 
a  schoolteacher  when  he  married  her,  and  she  had  made 
a  wonderful  wife  for  him  —  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of 
very  high  ideals ;  it  was  great  grief  to  both  of  them  that 
they  had  no  children. 

"Between  1886,  when  I  first  met  him,  and  1895, 
Corvet  laid  the  foundation  of  great  success ;  his  boats 
seemed  lucky,  men  liked  to  work  for  him,  and  he  got  the 
best  skippers  and  crews.  A  Corvet  captain  boasted 
of  it  and,  if  he  had  had  bad  luck  on  another  line,  be- 
lieved his  luck  changed  when  he  took  a  Corvet  ship ; 
cargoes  in  Corvet  bottoms  somehow  always  reached 
port ;  there  was  a  saying  that  in  storm  a  Corvet  ship 
never  asked  help;  it  gave  it;  certainly  in  twenty  yearL 
no  Corvet  ship  had  suffered  serious  disaster.  Corvet 
was  not  yet  rich,  but  unless  accident  or  undue  compe- 
tition intervened,  he  was  certain  to  become  so.  Then 
something  happened." 

Sherrill  looked  away  at  evident  loss  how  to  describe 
it. 

"  To  the  ships?  "  Alan  asked  him. 

"No;  to  him.  In  1896,  for  no  apparent  reason,  a. 
great  change  came  over  him." 

"In  1896!" 

"That  was  the  year." 
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^^  Alan  bent  forward,  his  heart  throbbing  in  his  throat. 

uith  the  Wcltons  in  Kansas,"  he  said. 

Sherrill  did  not  sp.ak  for  a  nion.ont.  -  I  thou-d.t," 
lie  sa.d  hnally,  '•  it  n.ust  have  been  about  that  t,n.e^  but 
you  did  not  tell  n.y  daughter  the  exact  ,late." 

"What  kind  of  change  came  over  him  that  y.-ar?  " 
Alan  asked.  ^      ' • 

w™!.™,  %f  ''""*'  ''■^"'  ""•  "I"""!"!;  intercuts 

^  (    1!  ,  "  '!"'=•""''  '^■"""^^'  ""''  'I'"""  allied 

»itl,  I,  ,„  .w,fH_v  grow  rich.     But  i„  all  tl.is  great  devel- 

opn,™,,  for  which  Corvef,  genius  and  abili?    had  la  d 
he  fou,,d,,„„„    C„rveM,i„,,,elf  ceased  ,„  take  ac     e 

Hi!' I  I  '";    T"  *'■"'  '"■■  '"'"""v  retired;  he  re- 

-.,.  control  of  the  business,  l„U  he  ver/seldo^ 

an,   I         •  ,  ""''■  ''"'P'  ''"■  "'■"'Hiond  violent 

P."n,  lie  left  it  i„  the  hands  of  others  He  t„„l-  •  , 
l-rtnership,  ahout  a  year  later.  hI;,  Spe  r  ,a  "  a" 
ng  „,an  „h„  had  been  nierelv  a  mat^  on'onc  o,  Li! 
"I>».  Tins  proved  suhs«,uentlv  to  have  been  a  good 
h  sines,  ™ove  for  Spearman  has  trenienilou,  encfgv 
d  iig  and  enterprise;  and  no  doubt  C'orvet  ha,l  e„i' 
n<    these  qualities  ,n  hill,  before  others  di,l.      But  at 

.  11    tr',""'  ™™''""''l^  ™"™™t.     It  narod 
Te        !''  '"■'^'"'""«  °'  '^'""•-■'''  withdrawal  fron 

Zcribe'r;.:.,'."""  "*  """  "^  '^  '■""-  '-  -"> 
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Slurrill  luiltid,  his  eyes  dark  vvitli  lliourj^lit,  his  lip^ 
pressed  closely  together;  Alan  waited. 

"  When  1  saw  Corvet  u^uin,  in  tlie  suiiiiiier  of  '\)G  — 
I  ha<I  hern  South  during-  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  East  thi()Ui;h  the  ,sj)rinf; — 1  was  inipn^^ed  hv  the 
va^ui-  hut,  to  me,  alarniinir  ehaii/^e  in  him.  I  was  re- 
minded, I  recall,  of  a  fi-iiiid  I  had  had  in  co!lef,re  who 
had  thought  he  was  in  i)erfect  In  alth  and  had  i^one  to 
an  examiner  for  life  insurance  and  had  heen  r(  fused, 
and  was  trying  to  deny  t^o  himself  and  others  that  any- 
thinf^  could  he  the  matter.  IJut  with  ("orvet  I  km w 
the  trouhle  was  not  pliy.sical.  The  next  year  his  wife 
left  him." 

"  The  year  of  —r  "  Alan  asked. 

"Thaf  was  1897.  We  did  not  know  at  first,  of 
course,  that  the  separation  was  i)er!.ianent.  It  proved 
so,  however;  and  Corvet,  I  know  now,  had  understood 
it  to  be  that  Avay  from  tlu-  first.  INIrs.  Corvet  went  to 
France  —  the  French  blood  in  her,  I  suppose,  made  her 
select  that  country:  she  had  for  a  nunil)er  of  years  a 
cottage  near  Trouville,  in  Normandy,  and  was  active  in 
church  work.  I  know  there  was  almost  no  communica- 
tion between  herself  and  her  husl)aiid  durinii'  those 
years,  and  her  leaviiiij  him  markediv  a(i\cti.'d  Corvet. 
He  had  been  very  fond  of  her  and  ])roud  of  her.  I  had 
seen  him  .lOmetimes  watchin^r  her  wtiile  she  talked:  lie 
would  gaze  at  her  steadily  and  tlKn  look  about  at  the 
other  women  in  the  room  and  back  to  Inr,  and  his  head 
would  nod  just  jx'rccjjtibly  with  satisfaction;  and  she 
would  sec  it  sometimes  and  smile.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  their  nnderstandinij  and  affection  up  to  the  very 
time  slie  so  >uddi'nly  and  so  stranfjelv  left  him.  She 
died  in  Trouville  in  the  sprint^  of  1910,  and  Corvet's 
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first  infonnation  of  her  death  con.o  t.  Wun  tI,rour.h  a 
])ar.i<rrapli  m  a  newspaper/'  " 

Ala,,  had  .started;  Sherrill   looked  at   l,i,„  question- 

'•'*''-  ;P'•i•'^-'Mfn^;'  Alan  explai,.ed,''w^^^^ 
1   mnvcd   th.  hank  ,1,-aft   fo,-  /ift.v,,  hnnd.vd  ,lolla,-s  " 
M-r,',l   nod.Kd;!..  did   not   s.v.n   surpri>nl   to   h.^ar 
[Ins;  ratlur  ,t  app.are,!  to  be  confi,-,„atio„  of  so„,c.thin.. 
in  Ills  o\\,i  liioiiuht.  '^ 

"Follou;,.^.  his  uilV's  K.avin.  hi,,,,"  Sherrill  went  on, 
(oru.f  .aw  UTV  little,  of  a„vo,,c..  II,  sp.nt  ,„o.t  of 
^H  t,„u.  ,„  Ins  ow„  l,o„M  ;  oeeasionallv  he  l„„c.h.d  at 
'">  Hu.,.  at  ,-a,v  „,te,-vals,  and  always  nnexp.etrdiv,  he 
appear.,  at  Ins  ofIic.e.  I  ,v,„.n,her  that  snnuner  he  iva.s 
to.nhlyd,,t,„.lH,MKeau.e  on.,  of  his  ships  was  lost       It 

^vas  not  a  iK.d  disaster,  for  .u.,.y  o,,c.  on   th.  .hip  .as 
-■.v.d    a,,d  hull  and  ea,-^.,  we.v  fullv  eovnvd  hy    nsur- 

;;';-''''^H-;o-tm.o,-dwash.-oken;a(orVetsI,ip 
'MM-l-^  in,-  lulp;  a  Corvc.tvess.l  had  not  reached 

-     •   •   Y   j^'Kl  lat.r  ,,,   th.   fall,   when   two  deekha,,ds 

-     ^-•'-iKd  from  another  of  his  vessels  and  ,h owned, 

-a-...u,i  .reatly  wro,,.ht  up,  though  his  ships  still 

':'''  .    ,nost  favorable  record.      I„   19()o  j  proposed  to 

''''y'..;tIbuyfullowne..hipinthevessi       ;'^^^^ 

;;•;•;-  K. I  ^y.l  alh-  „.,..  wit,,  those  l.e  and  Spearn' 

"P^   ated       It   was   a    t„„o   of  co,nbination  -  the   ra'l- 

--Is   and   the   steel    interests   we,-e   ac.quirin^  the     ake 

.nc  Lonet  t„,s  as  n,y  r.ason  ;  and  he  made  ,ne  at  that 

e  a  very  strange  counter-proposition  -  whichi  la 
--   •-'"  able  to  understand,  and  which  entailed  thi 
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very  oblih'ratioii  of  my  nnme  which  I  w.is  trying  to 
avoid.  Ill-  proposed  that  I  accept  a  partnership  in  his 
concern  on  a  most  /generous  basis,  but  that  the  name  of 
the  coin])any  remain  as  it  was,  merely  C'orvet  a;id 
SpoariiKUi.  Spearman's  influence  j.nd  mine  prevaih'd 
upon  liim  to  allow  my  name  to  appear;  since  tlieii,  the 
firm  name  has  been  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman. 

""Our  friendsiiij)  had  sf ren^tliened  and  ripened  (hir- 
ing til  se  years.  Tlie  intense  activity  of  ("orvet's  mind, 
wljicli  IS  a  younpr  man  he  had  directed  wholly  to  tiie 
shipping,  was  directed,  after  be  bad  isolated  himself  in 
this  way,  t(/  other  tl.iii<;s.  lie  took  up  almost  fever- 
islilv  an  immense  numl)er  of  studies  —  strange  studies 
most  of  them  for  a  man  whose  youth  bad  been  ahnost 
violently  active  and  who  had  once  been  a  lake  ca])tain. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  all  were  —  geology,  eth- 
nology, nearly  a  core  of  subjects  ;  he  corresponded  with 
various  scientific  societies;  lie  has  given  almost  the  whole 
of  bis  attention  to  such  things  for  about  twenty  years. 
Since  I  have  known  him,  he  has  transformed  himself 
from  the  rather  lougli,  uncouth  —  though  always 
spiritually  minded  —  man  be  was  when  I  first  nut  him 
into  an  educated  gentleman  whom  anybody  would  be 
glad  to  know;  but  be  lias  made  very  few  acquaintances 
in  that  time,  and  lias  ke})t  almost  none  of  his  old  friend- 
ships. II"  has  lived  alone  in  the  house  on  Astor  Street 
with  only  one  servant  - —  the  same  one  all  these  years, 

"  The  only  bouse  he  has  visited  w  ith  any  frequency 
bas  been  mine.  He  has  always  liked  my  wife;  be  bad  — 
he  has  a  great  affection  for  my  daiigliter,  v. ho,  when  she 
was  a  child,  ran  in  and  out  of  bis  home  as  she  pleased. 
lie  would  take  long  walks  with  her;  be'd  come  here 
sometimes   in   the  afternoon    to  have  tea  witb  her  on 
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stormy  .lavs ;  h.  likc-cl  to  have  hor  play  and  sin^  to  hi,,, 

My  dnu,^hUT  bdiev.s  now   that  his  {jprsent  (lisapn.Hr- 

a.uv_  whatever  has  happene.l   to  him  -  is  conneet..,! 

in  some  way  with  herself.     I  do  not  think  that  is  so  -" 
Sh.  rr.ll  hroke  off  und  stood  ir,  thou^^ht  for  a  monu  ,.t  • 

Jie  .scenie.!   to  consider,  a,.d   to  deei,!..   that   it    was   not 
neecssary  to  say  anythin^r  „,„r^.  „„  that  snhje.t 

"Kecently  Corvet's  moroseness  an<i  irrita"hilit v  had 
very  ^rreatly  increased  ;  he  had  c,uarreled  frequentlv  and 
fxtt'riv  with  Spearman  over  business  affairs.  He  hid 
seemed  more  than  usually  ea^r.r  at  times  to  see  n,e  or 
to  see  n.y  daughter;  and  at  other  times  he  had  seeme.l 

o  avo.d  „s  and  keep  away.      I  have  had  the  feeling,  of 

.  te,    ho„^.h  I  coM'd  not  ^nve  any  actual  reason  for  it 

■  cvp(  (orvets  manner  and  look,  that  the  disturbance 

^n.U  had  oppressed  hin.  for  twenty  years  was  cuhni- 

".^fn.^^  .n  some  way.     That  cuhnination  seems  to  have 

nrnreached  three  .lays  ago,  when  he  wrote  sununoning 

>u  here.     Henry  Speannan,  whon,  I  asked  about  you 

3owMr   Corvet's  servant  had  never  hear.l  of  you.   . 

Is     here  anything  in  what  I  have  told  you   vvluch' 
n.a  es  .t  poss,  le  for  you  to  recollect  or  to  -explain?  " 

pal.,  \^hat  Shernll  t.,h*  him  had  excited  him  by  the 
jnculences.t  offered  between  events  in  Benjanu'n'  " 
^^t  s  1  fe  and  h,s  own :  it  had  not  made  him  "  recollect  " 
^  orv,.t,  but  ,t  had  given  .lefiniteness  and  direction  to  his 
.siHx.uI«t,ons  as  to  Corvet's  relation  to  himself. 

and    '7  Z  ''"'  "^  *'^"  '^"-^^  '^'^'^'^  "^«rer  to  Alan 

and  .sat  down  facng  him.  He  felt  in  an  inner  pocket 
and  brought  out  an  envelope;  from  the  envelope  he  took 
three  pictures,  and  handed  the  smallest  of  them  to  Alan 
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"  'in 


A.«  Alan  took  it,  ho  .saw  tlnit  it  whs  a  tititvpc  of  liim- 
st'lf  as  a  rouiul-facid  hov  of  sivin. 
That  is  you?"  Sherrill  a>k((i. 

Ves;  it  \  as  taktii  by  flu  i)lioto^n-u})Ii(  r  in  U\ur 
Rapids.  \Vf  all  liad  our  pictures  taken  on  that  day  — 
.Inn,  Iktty,  and  I,  Mr.  Welton  "— for  tlie  first  timr 
Ahin  consciously  avoided  K'^i"^'  *''*'  *'"*'  "  I'aMier"  to 
tile  man  in  Kansas — "sent  one  of  nie  to  tlie  '  'n.rieral 
deHvery  '  address  of  tiie  person  in  Chicago." 

"And  this?" 

lue  second  picturi',  Alan  sa.v,  was  one  that  had  been 
taken  in  front  of  tiie  harn  at  the  farm.  It  showed 
Ahin  at  twelve,  in  overalls  and  barefooted,  holdiiiir  a 
stick  over  his  head  at  which  a  ■>hepher('  doir  w  is  jump- 
in^r. 

"  Ves;  [jiat  is  SI.  p  and  I  — dim's  and  my  don-,  Mr. 
Sherrill.  It  was  taken  by  a  man  who  stopped  at  the 
house  for  dinner  one  day:  he  liked  Sliep  and  wanted  a 
picture  of  him;  so  he  <rn\  wv  to  make  Sliep  .jump,  and 
he  took  it." 

'•  You  don't  rtMiiember  anythiiifr  al)(  ut  the  man?" 

"  Only  that  he  had  a  camera  and  wanted  a  ])icture 
of  Shep>' 

"Doesn't  it  ocor  to  you  that  it  was  your  p''cture 
he  wanted,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  ^et  it?  I 
wanted  your  verification  that  these  earlier  pictures  were 
of  you,  but  this  hist  one  is  easily  recofrnix  d)le." 

Sherrill  unfolded  the  third  pictui'e:  it  was  larfr(>r  than 
the  others  and  had  been  folded  across  the  middli  to  f/et 
it  into  the  envelope.  Alan  leaned  foi-Avard  to  look  at 
it. 

"  That  is  the  University  of  Kansas  football  team," 
he  said.     "I  am  the  second  one  in  the  front   row;  I 
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F>la.vo(l  end   i,..v  ,i.n,i.,r   x.ur  and   tackle-  wlu.,,   I   was  a 
senior.     Mr.  ('orvtt  — .'  " 

"Vis;   .Mr.  Corv(t   li  ,,1   Husc   pirtnr.s.      TIi.v  rimo 
n.to  n.v  possc.vsion  dav  I.,  for.  v-stcnlav,  ihv  day  after 
om.J  chsappc-und;  I  ,1„  „ot  want  to  tdl  ju^t  vet  J.ow 
Hi' V  did  that." 

Alan-s  far...  ..v!,i,h  l,;ul  1,,-.  n  fluslu,!  at  first  with  cx- 
cUcincnt,   ha.l  ^r,,,,.   ,,„■(.   pal.,   an.!   his    han.ls,   as   he 
oIc'nch.d  an.l  .nul.  nrlud  tlun,  n.rvouslv,  wr.  cold,  and 
Ins  hps  were  x.r.v  dry.      He  could  think  of  no  po ,  ;i,lo 
reiat.onslnp    hetw..,.    H..,,ja,nin    Corvet    an<l    himself 
except  one,  uhi.-h  c-onld  account  for  Corvet's  obtaining 
and  kcepu,.  the...  pictures  of  hin,  throu^d,  the  years! 
As  Shernll  put  the  pictures  hack  into  their  envelope  and 
he  enyolop..   h^.k   into  his   pocket,  and  Alan  watched 
ii'in,  Alan  Lit   nearly  certain  now  that  it  had  n„t  been 
P'-oof  ot    the  nature  of  this  relationship  that   Sherrill 
J'i'«l  been  tryn^r  to  get  fron,  hin,,  but  onlv  corroboration 

connr  ^"""';:'^''  "'  '"'•^'^^'  J<nowled.o,  which  had 
con.e  to  Shcrr.l!  m.  son.e  other  way.  The  existence  of 
tins  knowlal,^.  w  as  in.p.ied  by  Sherrill's  withholding 
of  ho  way  he  had  co.ne  into  possession  of  the  pictures^ 
a.Hl  h.s  n.anner  showed  now  that  he  ha,!  received  from 
Alan  the  conhrn.ation  for  which  he  had  been  seeking. 
1  thuik  you  know  who  I  am,"  Alan  said. 
N.err.l!  nad  ri>cn  .nd  .stood  looking  down  at  him. 

are  cZ7"  ^'T''^'  '^"  ^  "'"  ""^  ""■^*^'^^"'  ^'>'^t  JO" 
aie  i  orvet  s  son. 

The  color  H.med  to  Alan's  face  for  an  instant,  then 
^-  ;t  pal-. I,a„,., fore.  "  I  thought  it  mu.st  bJ  that 
^^a.:,^^  |,e    a.sw.red;    -hut   you    said   he   had   no    chil- 

'•Uei.jamin  Corvet  arid  his  wife  had  no  children." 


no 
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"I  thought  tliat  was  what  vou  meant."  A  twinge 
twisted  Alan's  face;  he  tried  to  control  it  but  for  a 
nioirunt  could  not. 

Sherrill  .suddenly  put  his  hand  on  Alan's  shoulder; 
there  was  something  so  friendly,  so  atfectionate  in  the 
quick,  nnpulsive  grasp  of  Sherrill's  fingers,  that  Alan's 
heart  throbbed  to  it ;  for  the  first  time  some  one  had 
touclied  him  in  full,  unchecked  feeling  for  him;  for 
the  Hrst  time,  the  unknown  about  him  had  failJd  to 
be  a  barrier  and,  instead,  had  drawn  another  to 
him. 

"Do  not  misapprehend  your  father,"  Sherrill  said 
quietly.  "I  cannot  prevent  what  other  people  may 
think  when  tliey  learn  this;  but  I  do  not  share  such 
thoughts  with  them.  There  is  much  in  this  I  cannot 
understand;  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  what  others  may  think  it  —  of  '  .  wife  in  more  ports 
than  one,'  as  you  will  hear  the  lakenien  put  it.  What 
lies  under  this  is  some  great  misadventure  which  had 
changed  and  frustrated  all  your  father's  life." 

Sherrill  crossed  the  room  and  rang  [nr  a  servant. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  my  guest  for  a  short 


lime,    Alan,"    he   announced-      "  I  have 


ad 


your   bag 


carried  to  your  room  ;  the  man  will  shew  vou  which  one 
it  is." 

Alan  hesitated;  lie  felt  that  Sherrill  had  not  told  him 
all  he  knew—  that  there  were  some  things  She.rill  pur- 
posely was  withholding  from  him ;  but  he  could  not  force 
Sherrill  to  tell  more  than  he  wished:  so  after  an  in- 
stant's irresolution,  he  accepted  !  he  dismissal. 

Sherrill  walked  with  hi-  to  the  door,  and  gave  his 
dir-ctions  to  the  servant;  he  stood  watching,  as  Alan 
and  the  man  went  uj)  the  stairs.     Then  he  went  back 
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and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  Alan  had  occupied,  and 
•sat  with  hands  grasping  the  arms  of  the  chair  while  he 
stared  into  the  fire. 

Fifteen  inmutcs  later,  he  heard  his  daughter's  foot- 
steps and  looked  up.  Constance  halted  in  the  door  to 
assure  herself  that  he  was  now  alone;  then  she  came  to 
lum  and,  seating  herself  on  the  ann  of  the  chair,  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  thin  hair  and  smoothed  it  softly;  he 
f.It  for  her  other  hand  with  liis  and  found  it,  and  held 
it  clasped  between  his  palms. 

''You've  found  out  who  he  is,  father?  "  she  asked. 
"  The  facts  have  left  me  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  that 
httle  daughter." 

"  Xo  doubt  that  he  is who.'  " 

^^'  -rrill  was  silent  for  a  moment—  ot  from  uncer- 
tau.  „  but  because  of  the  effect  wliich  what  he  must  say 
would  have  ui  .  her;  then  he  told  her  in  almost  the 
same  words  he  had  used  to  Alan.  Constance  started, 
flushed,  and  her  hand  stifFened  convulsively  between  her 
father's. 

They  said  nothing  more  to  one  another;  Sht/rili 
seemed  considering  and  debating  something  within  him- 
self; and  i)resentlj  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  decision. 
Ho  got  uj),  st  oped  and  touched  his  daughter's  hand, 
and  left  the  room.  He  went  up  the  stairs  and  on  the 
second  floor  he  went  to  a  front  room  and  knocked 
.\  an  s  voice  told  him  to  come  in.  SherHU  went  in  and, 
when  he  had  made  sure  that  the  serva  was  not  with 
Alan,  he  closed  the  door  carefully  beluMd  him. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  Alan,  and  for  an  instant 
stood  indecisive  as  though  he  did  not  know  how  to  begin 
what  he  w.ntc^  to  say.  As  he  glanced  down  at  a  key 
ho  took  from  his  pocket,  his  indecision  seemed  to  receive 
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direction  and  inspiration  from  it ;  and  he  put  it  down  on 
Alan's  dressor. 

"  I'vf  brought  you,"  he  said  evenly,  '*  the  key  to  your 
house." 

Alan  gazed  at  him,  bewildered.  '•  I'he  key  to  my 
house.''  " 

"To  the  house  on  Astor  Street,"  Sherrill  confirmed. 
"  Your  father  deeded  the  house  and  its  funiiliire  and  all 
its  contents  to  you  the  day  before  he  disa])])e;irKl.  I 
have  not  the  deed  here;  it  came  into  my  hands  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  the  same  time  I  got  possession  of 
the  pictures  which  nu'ght  —  or  might  not,  for  all  I  knew 
then  —  be  you.  I  have  the  dt'vd  down-town  and  will 
give  it  to  you.  The  house  is  yours  in  fee  simple,  given 
you  by  your  father,  not  btH]ueathed  to  you  by  him  to 
become  your  property  after  his  death.  lie  lueant  by 
that,  I  think,  even  more  than  the  mere  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  your  father." 

Sherrill  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  as  though 
looking  (.ut,  but  his  eyes  were  blank  with  thought. 

"For  almost  twenty  years,"  he  said,  "your  father, 
as  I  have  told  you,  lived  in  that  house  practicallv  alone; 
during  all  those  years  a  shadow  of  some  sort  was  over 
him.  I  don't  know  it  all,  Alan,  what  tliat  shadow  was. 
But  it  is  certain  that  whatever  it  was  that  had  changed 
him  from  the  man  he  was  when  I  fir^t  knew  hii;i  culmi- 
nated three  days  ago  when  he  wrote  to  you.  It  mav  be 
that  the  consequences  of  his  writing  to  vou  were  such 
that,  after  he  had  sent  the  letter,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face  them  and  so  has  mere] V  .  .  .  gone  away. 
In  that  case,  as  we  stand  here  talking,  he  is  still  alive. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  writing  you  may  have  {)reclpi- 
tatcd   something  that   I  know   nothing  of.     In   either 
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rase,  if  lie  has  left  anjwliere  any  evidence  of  wliat  it  is 
that  changed  and  oppressed  him  for  all  these  years,  or 
il  Ml.  IT  is  any  evidence  of  what  has  liappcned  to  him 
nu^s  it  will  be  found  in  his  house." 

Slurrill  turned  hack  to  Alan.     "  It  is  for  you  —  not 

niv,  Alan,"  he  said  simply,  "  to  make  that  search.     I 

have  thoughi  seriously  about  it,  this  last  Jialf  hour,  and 

'•'^''  <l''i<i'd  that  is  as  he  would  want  it  —  perhaps  as 

"•  'ii<l  want  It  —  to  be.      He  could  have  told  me  what 

Ills   f rouble  was  any  time  in  these  twenty  years,  if  he 

lial  been  willing  I  should  know;  but  he  never  did." 

Slierrill  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

'•  'I'ii<  re  are  some  things  your  father  did  just  before 
hv  (h.apiuared  that  I  have  not  told  you  yet,"  he  went 
on.  •'  The  reason  I  have  not  told  them  is  that  I  have 
i)')t  yet  fully  decided  in  my  own  mind  what  action  they 
call  t,H-  from  n.e.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  it 
H'n.M  not  hrlp  you  now  in  any  way  to  know  them." 

He  f bought  again;  then  glanced  to  the  key  on  the 
<i''-Mi-  and  seemed  to  recollect. 

•"'lliat  key,"  he  said,  ''is  one  I  mnde  your  father 
givr  me  some  time  ago;  he  was  at  home  alone  so  much 
1  lat  I  was  afraid  something  might  happen  to  him  there. 
I  i.'  gave  It  me  because  he  knew  I  would  not  misuse  it.  I 
i'-<l  It,  for  the  first  time,  three  days  ago,  when,  after 
beconung  certain  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him, 
I  went  to  the  house  to  search  for  him  ;  mv  daughter  used 
'  _  Uns  mornrng  when  she  went  there  to  wait  for  you. 
\onv  father,  of  course,  had  a  key  to  the  front  door  like 
^!'>s  one :  his  servant  has  a  key  to  the  servants'  entrance. 
>■  <i'»  not  know  of  any  other  keys." 

II  T!:..  Mrvant  is  i„  charge  there  now?"  Alan  asked. 
'Ju,t    now    there    is    no    one    in    the    house.     The 
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servant,  after  your  father  disappeared,  thought  that,  if 
he  had  merely  gone  away,  he  might  have  gone  1  ;vck  to 
his  birthplace  near  Manistique,  and  he  went  up  there 
to  look  for  him.  I  had  a  wire  from  him  to-day  that  he 
had  not  found  him  and  was  coming  back." 

Slier-ill  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  more  Alan  wanted  to  ask ;  then  he  went  out. 


CHAPTER  IV 


"ARRIVED    safe;    WELL  " 

AS  the  door  closed  behind  Slierrill,  Alan  went  over 
to  the  dresser  and  picked  up  the  key  which  Sher- 
rill  iiad  left.     It  was,  lie  saw,  a  flat  key  of  a  sort 
common  twenty  years  before,  not  of  the  more  recent 
corrii.'Tutci  shape.     As  he  looked  at  it  and  then  away 
:'n.in  it,  thou/rhtfully  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his 
Hnn^.i-s,  it  brought  no  sense  of  possession  to  him.      Sher- 
nll  had  said  the  house  was  his,  had  been  given  him  hv  his 
fnHicr:  but  that  fact  could  not  actually  make  it  his  in 
]ii>  rcah/ation.     lie  coulrl  not  imagine' himself  owning 
siu  h  a  house  or  what  he  would  do  with  it  if  it  were  his. 
He  put  the  key,  after  a  moment,  on  the  ring  with  two  or 
three  other  keys   he  had,   and  dropped  them  into  his 
pocket;  then  he  crossed  to  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

He  found,  as  ho  tried  now  to  disentangle  the  events 
of  tlie  afternoon,  that  from  them,  and  especially  from 
his  last  interview  with  Sherrill,  two  facts  stood  out  most 
clearly.  The  first  of  tko,^  related  more  directly  to  his 
father  — to  Benjamin  Corvet.  When  such  a  man  as 
I5>i),ianH"n  Corvet  must  have  been,  disappears  —  when, 
without  warning  and  without  leaving  any  account  of 
himself  he  vanishes  from  amor.g  those  who  knew  him  — 
tile  persons  most  closely  interested  pass  through  three 
stages  of  anxiety.  They  doulif  first  wh.ther  the  dis- 
appearance is  real  and  whether  inquiry  on  their  part 
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will  not  be  rosenti'tl ;  they  w.iken  next  to  realization  that 
the  man  is  actually  /l^oiie,  and  that  something  must  he 
done;  the  third  stage  is  open  and  public  in(juiry. 
Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  information  Sher- 
rill  was  withholding  from  him,  Alan  saw  that  its  eflfect 
on  Shenill  had  been  to  shorten  very  greatly  Sherrill's 
time  of  doubt  as  to  Corvet's  actual  disappearance.  The 
Sherrills  —  particularly  Sherrill  himself  —  had  been 
in  the  second  stage  of  anxiety  when  Alan  came;  they 
had  been  awaiting  Ahi'i's  arrival  in  the  belief  that  Alan 
could  give  them  information  which  would  show  them 
what  must  be  "  done "  about  Corvet.  Alan  had  not 
been  able  to  give  them  this  information;  but  his  coming, 
and  his  interview  with  Sherrill,  had  strongly  influenced 
Sherrill's  attitude.  Sherrill  had  shrunk,  still  more 
definitely  and  consciously,  after  that,  from  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  his  friend;  he  had  now,  strangely,  almost 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  inquiry,  and  had  given  it 
over  to  Alan. 

Sherrill  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  that  something 
might  have  "  happened  "  to  Covert ;  but  it  was  plain 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  met  with  actual  violence.  He 
had  left  it  to  Alan  to  examine  Corvet's  house;  but  he 
had  not  urged  Alan  to  examine  it  at  once;  he  had  left 
the  time  of  th^  examination  to  be  determined  by  Alan. 
This  showed  clearly  that  Sherrill  believed  —  perhaps 
had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  —  that  Corvet  had 
simply  "•  gone  away."  The  second  of  Alan's  two  facts 
related  even  more  closely  and  personally  to  Alan  him- 
self. Corvet,  Sherrill  had  said,  had  married  in  1889. 
Rut  Sherrill  in  long  knowledge  of  his  friend,  had  shown 
firm  conviction  that  there  had  been  no  mere  vulgar 
liaison  in  Corvet's  life.     Did  this  mean  that  there  might 
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have  boon  some  previous  marriage  of  Alan's  father 

some  iimrriage  which  had  strangely  overlapped  and  nul- 
lified his  public  marriage?  In  that  case,  Alan  could 
be,  not  onlj  in  fact  but  legally,  Corvet's  son ;  and  such 
things  as  this,  Alan  knew,  had  sometimes  happer-d, 
and  had  happened  by  a  strange  combination  of  events, 
innocently  for  all  parties.  Corvet's  publi-'  separation 
from  his  wife,  Sherrill  had  said,  had  taken  phice  in 
1897,  but  the  actual  separation  between  them  might, 
2)()s.sibly,  have  taken  place  long  before  that. 

Alan  resolved  to  hold  these  questions  in  abeyance;  he 
would  not  accept  or  grant  the  stigma  which  his  rela- 
tionship to  Corvet  seemed  to  attach  to  himself  until  it 
had  been  proved  to  him.  He  had  come  to  Chicago  ex- 
pecting, not  to  find  that  there  had  nev^-  been  anything 
wrong,  but  to  find  that  the  wrong  had  been  righted  in 
some  way  at  last.  But  what  was  most  plain  of  all  to 
him,  from  what  Sherrill  had  told  him,  was  that  the 
wrong  —  whatever  it  might  be  —  had  not  been  righted; 
it  existed  still. 

The  afternoon  had  changed  swiftly  into  n'ght ;  dusk 
had  been  gathering  during  his  last  talk  with  Sherrill, 
so  that  he  hardly  had  been  able  to  sec  Shorrill's  face, 
and  just  after  Sherrill  had  left  him,  full  dark  had  come.' 
Alan  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  sitting  in  the 
darkness  thinking  out  these  things;  but  now  a  little 
elock  which  had  been  ticking  steadily  in  the  blackness 
tmkled  six.  Alan  heard  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  when 
It  was  repeated,  he  called,  "  Come  in." 

The  light  which  came  in  from  the  haU,  as  the  door 
was  opened,  showed  a  man  servant.  The  man,  after  a 
respectful  inquiry,  switched  on  the  light.  He  crossed 
into  the  adjoining  room  —  a  bedroom;  the  room  where 
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Alan  was,  ho  thought,  must  be  a  dressing  room,  and 
there  was  a  bath  between.  Presently  the  man  reap- 
peared, and  moved  softly  about  the  room,  unpacking 
Alan  s  suitcase.  He  hung  Alan's  other  suit  in  the  closet 
on  hangers;  he  put  the  linen,  except  for  one  shirt,  in 
the  dresser  drawers,  and  he  j)ut  Alan's  few  toilet  things 
with  the  ivory-backed  brushes  and  comb  and  other 
articles  on  the  dressing  stand. 

Alan  watched  him  queerly ;  no  one  except  himself 
ever  had  unpacked  Alan's  suitcase  before;  the  h'rst  time 
lie  had  gone  away  to  college  —  it  was  a  brand  new  suit- 
case then -"  mother  "  had  packed  it;  after  that  fir>t 
time,  Alan  had  j)acked  and  unpacked  it.  It  gave  him 
an  odd  feeling  now  to  sec  some  one  else  unpacking  his 
things.  The  man,  having  finished  and  taken  evervthing 
out,  continued  to  look  in  the  suitcase  for  so.nething 
else.  ^ 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  finally,  "  but  I  cannot 
find  your  buttons." 

"  I've  got  them  on,"  Alan  said.  He  took  them  out 
and  gave  them  to  the  valet  with  a  smile;  it  was  good  to 
have  something  to  smile  at,  if  it  was  only  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  never  had  thought  before  of  any  one's  hav- 
ing more  than  one  set  of  buttons  for  ordinary  shirts. 
Alan  wondered,  with  a  sort  of  trepidation,  whether  the 
man  would  expect  to  stay  and  help  him  dress;  but  he 
oj/ly  put  the  bi"  ions  in  the  clean  shirt  and  reopened  the 
dresser  drawers  and  laid  out  a  change  of  things. 

"  Is  there  anything  else,  sir?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  Alan  said. 

"  I  was  to  tell  you,  sir,  Mr.  Shenill  is  sorry  he  can- 
not be  at  home  to  dinner  to-night.  Mrs.  Sherrill  and 
Miss  Sherrill  will  be  here.     Dinner  is  at  seven,  sir  " 
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Alan  (IiTsscd  slowly,  after  the  mari  had  ^oiu- ;  and  at 
oiii"  iiiiiuitc  Inforc  .seven  he  went  downstairs. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  lower  hall  and,  after  an  in- 
stant of  irresolution  and  ii  glanee  into  the  empty 
dra»in<r-r(ioni,  he  turned  into  the  small  room  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  A  handsome,  stately,  rather 
lar^a'  worn  in,  whom  he  found  there,  introduced  lier>elf 
to  him  formally  as  Mrs.  Slier  rill. 

He  kneu  from  Sherrill's  mention  of  tlie  year  of  their 
marriage  that  Mrs.  Sherrill's  age  naist  he  ahout  forty- 
five,  but  if  he  had  not  known  this,  he  would  have  thought 
her  ten  years  younger.  In  her  dark  eyes  and  her  care- 
fully dressed,  coal-black  hair,  and  in  the  contour  of  her 
youthful  looking,  handsome  face,  he  could  not  fine'  any 
such  pronounced  resemblance  to  her  daughter  as  he  had 
seen  in  Lawrence  Sherrill.  Her  reserved,  yet  almost 
too  casual  acceptance  of  Alan's  presence,  told  him  that 
she  knew  all  the  particulars  ahout  himself  which  Sher- 
rill had  been  able  to  give ;  and  as  Constance  came  down 
the  stairs  and  joined  them  half  a  minute  later,  Alan 
was  certain  that  she  also  knew. 

■^et  there  was  in  her  manner  toward  Alan  a  difFerence 
from  that  of  her  mother  —  a  difference  which  seemed 
almost  opi)osition.  Not  that  Mrs.  Sherrill's  was  un- 
friendly or  critical ;  rather,  it  was  kind  with  the  sort  of 
reserved  kindness  wjiicli  told  Alan,  almost  as  plainly  as 
words,  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  hold  so  charitable 
a  conviction  in  regard  to  Corvct's  relationship  witH 
Alan  as  her  husband  held,  but  that  she  would  be  only 
the  more  considerate  to  Alan  for  that.  It  was  this 
kindness  which  Constance  set  herself  to  oppose,  and 
which  she  opposed  as  reservedly  and  as  subtly  as  it  was 
expressed.     It  gave  Alan  a  strange,  exhilarating  sensa- 
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Hon  to  rrali/.  tl.at,  as  tlu-  thrcr  falk.,I  t<.^.,,h,r,  this 
^nrl  was  (l.fciKiin^r  |,i|,,_ 

Not  Inn,  al„n.,  „f  c<,„r>,.,  .„.  i,i,„  ,.i,i,,,^,_  j^  ^^..^^ 
Hcnjamin  (•orv..t,  Iut  fri.M.I.  uIhmu  sI,..  was'  .l.f.M.lin.^ 
f"-''"-'"'.lv:yc.t  it  was  Ala,,  too ;  an.l  all  wvnt  o,.  will.: 
''"f  ■•I  "<^nJ  about  Iknjan.in  Corvct  or  his  atlairs  b.i,,,. 
.spoktn.  " 

DiniKT  was  ann(,„„c'nl,  a„  I  th.v  w.,,t  i„to  tl,..  ,r,,at 
•■MM^r-,-oo,n,.|Hn.ila.  tabic.  . ill,"  its  linrn,  silv.r,  an.l 
china    uK.a.nod    .ukKt    sha.h.l    lights.     The   ol.Kst    an.i 
■nost   , h^n.fa.l   of   Ih...    tl„ve  „„„   servants   who   waited 
-M-n  then,  ,n  the  ,li„in.-,„o„,  Alan  tlun.^rht  n,„st  he  a 
)u  ler—  a  sr,ee,es  of  creature  of  uho.n  Alan  had  heard 
hut  ,K.v,.r  had  seen:  the  other  servants,  at  least,  received 
and  handed  tlun^s  throu^d,  hi,,,,  and  took  their  orders 
from    ,,,„.     As  the  silent-footed  servants  moved  about, 
and   A  an   kept    ,,,.   a   somewhat   strained  conversation 
«itii  Mrs.  ShorrdI  — a  conversation  in  which  no  refer- 
ence  to     us  own   affairs   was  yet   n.ade  -  he  won.lered 
wh.ther  {  onstance  and  her  n.other  alwavs  dressed  for 
^Jn.ner  ,n    full   evenin^r  dr..ss   as   now,   or"  whether   they 
were  go.n^  out       A  word  fro.n  Constance  to  her  .nothc^- 
tol.l  hnn  tins  latter  was  the  case,  an.I  while  it  did  not 
AHveco.nplete  answer  to  his  internal  query,  it  showe<l 
mn  Inshrst  glnnpse  of  social  en^.affe.nents  as  a  part  of 
he  bus.ne.ss  of  hfe.      In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Co,u.t,    Sherrdl's    close    friend,   had  disappeared  -  ,.r 
p.rl.aps  because  he  had  disappeared  and,  as  yet,  it  was 
not  pul)licly  known  —  their  and  mu>i.f,ll', 
had  to  be  fulfilled.  "  '^  ^■nga^oments 

What  Sherrill  had  told  Alan  of  his  father  had  Wen 
itera  n,^.  itself  a^ain  and  a^ain  in  Alan's  thou-dits- 
now  he  recalled  that  Sherrill  hacj  said  that  his  daughte^ 
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hclievcd  that  Corvot's  (li.sni.|)L-arance  had  had  syim- 
thin-  to  do  with  hor.  Alan  had  uondcnd  at  th.'  ino- 
Mi.iit  h.)\s  that  rould  he;  and  a>  h.  watchrd  hir  acrosi 
tlir  tal)lf  and  now  and  tht-n  c'xch,iMi.rcd  a  r„iiiin<'nt  witli 
i.'  r,  if  pnzzh'd  I,  ,„  -Mil  nun,  IL  had  opportunity  to 
a.k  h^r  wlici  .\w  waihd  .vith  liini  in  \W.  hljrary,  a'ftcr 
(hnncr  was  fii.,-,|i,d  and  ii,  r  mother  !.ad  ^r,,,,,.  up-stairs; 
hut  he  did  not  sec  thii,  h()«   to  go  ahout  it. 

"rill  sorrv,"  sh<'  said  to  him,  "  that  we  can't  he  home 
to-nii,'ht;  hut  perliaj)s  ^ou  would  rather  be  alon..'  " 

He  (lid  not  answer  that. 

"Have  you  a  picture  here,  Mi^s  Sherrill,  of-    mv 
fither?"   he  asked. 

'•  Uncle  Benny  had  had  very  few  pictures  taken;  but 
there  is  one  here." 

She  wenf  into  the  .study,  and  came  hack  with  a  book 
open  a.  a  half-tone  picture  of  Benjamin  Cor>et.      Alan 
took  it  from  her  and  carried  it  quickly  closer   to  tlie 
li-^ht.     Tlie  face  that  looked  up  to  hi     f*i    m  the  heavily 
glazed  par,re  was  re^lar  of  feature,  handsuin.   in  a  way, 
and    forceful.     There  were   ima^-ination   ana    vi^^or   of 
thou^rht  in  the  broad,  smooth  forehead ;  the  eye"   n,  ore 
slran^aly  moody  and  brooding;  the  mouth  was  gentle, 
rather   kindly:   it    was    a    queerly   impelling,   haunting 
face.     This  was  his  father  •      But,  as  Alan  held  the  i)ic- 
ture,  gazing  down  ujjon  it,  the  only  emotion  which  came 
to  him  was  realization  that  he  felt  none.      He  had  not 
expected   to   know   his   father   from   stranrcrs   on   the 
street;  but  he  haa  expected,  when  t    Id  ihat  his  father 
was  before  ln"m,  to  feel  through  and  thro    ,rh  him  the  call 
of  a  common  blood.      Now,  except  for  consternation  at 
his  own  lack  of  feeling,  he  had  no  emotion  of  any  sort; 
he  could  not  attacli  to  tlds  man.  because  he  bore  tlie 
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njunc  wliicli  snun-  one  had  fold  him  whs  his  fathir's,  tlie 
passions  ^^\mU,  «Ihi,  dmuuing  of  his  father,  lir'liad 
fell. 

As  he  hx.kcd  up  from  thi-  picture  to  tlie  ^Wl  who  had 
given  it  to  him,  startled  at  himself  and  helieving  she 
must  think  his  hu'k  of  feeling  strange  and  unnatural,  he 
surpriMd  her  ga/ing  at  him  with  wetness  in  her  «ves. 
He  fan.ied  at  Hrst  it  must  he  for  hi>  father,  and  that 
the  picture  had  l)rou^rht  haek  poignantlv  her  fears. 
IJut  she  was  not  looking  at  the  picture,  hut"  at  him;  and 
when  his  eves  met  hers,  .she  quickly  turned  awav. 

His  own  eyes  filled,  and  he  choked.  He  wanted  to 
thank  her  for  lier  manner  to  him  in  the  aftern(.on,  for 
defending  his  father  and  him,  as  she  had  at  the  diruier 
tahle,  and  now  for  this  unplanned,  ;m{)uisive  sympathy 
when  she  saw  how  he  had  not  heen  able  to  feel"  for  thi"s 
man  who  was  his  father  and  how  he  was  dismayed  by  it. 
But  he  could  not  j)ut  his  gratitude  in  words. 

A  servant's  yoice  came  from  the  door,  startling  him. 
"Mrs,   Sherrill  wish.es  you   told  she  is  waiting.  Miss 
Sherrill."  ^ 

"I'll  be  there  at  once."  Constance,  also,  seemed 
startled  and  confused;  but  she  delayed  and  looked  back 
to   Alan. 

"If  —  if  we  fail  to  find  your  father,"  she  said,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  what  a  man  he  was," 

"  Will  your  "  Alan  asked.  "  Will  youP  " 
She  left  him  swiftly,  and  he  heard  iiir  mother's  yoice 
in  the  hall.  A  motor  door  closed  sharply,  after  a 
minute  or  so;  then  the  house  door  closed.  Alan  stood 
still  a  moment  longer,  then,  rvmemboring  the  book  which 
he  held,  he  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  light,  and  read  the 
short,  dry  biogi-aphy  of  his  father  printed  on  the  page 
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opposite  the  portrait.     It  siimiiniri/od  in  a  ft«;v  Imndnd 
\v<)i(l>  his  taflur's  lit,-.      H,.  hiriK'd  to  the  cover  of  i\u- 
hnnk    and    nad    its    title,    "V,ar    Hook    of    flu-    (Jivat 
Lakts,"  and  a  dalr  of  tivc  years  before;  then  he  h)oked 
through  it.      It  consisted  in  Inv^r  pi-rt,  he  saw,  inenlv 
of  hsts  of  ships,   thtir   kind,   their  si/.e,   the  date  when 
thty  were  l)uilt,  and  th(ir  owners.      Under  this  hist  head 
he  saw  some  score  of  times  the  name  *' Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Sptarnian."      There  was  a  separate  list  of  en^M„L.s 
and  h.,iiers,  and  «hen  they  had  heen  built  ami  hy  whom. 
There    \\as   a   chronolo^^riral    tahle  of  evuits  diirin^r  the 
vrar  upon  the  lakes.      Thi'n  he  came  to  a  part  hnided 
'•Disasters  of  the   Year,"  and  he  read  son-e  of  them; 
t.'iey    were   short    accounts,   drily   and   iinfeelin^rly   put, 
but  his  blood  thrillid  to  these  stories  of  drownin^r,  freez- 
ing', blinded  men  stru-rcrlin^r  ac,minst  storm  and  ice  and 
water,    and    confinerintr   or  In.in^r   ooncjuered   by    them. 
Then   he  came   to   his   father's  picture  and  bio<rrai)by 
once  more  and,  with  it,  to  i)ictures  of  other  lakemen 
and    their  bio^rraphie.s.     He   turned  to   the  index   and 
looked  for  Sherrill's  name,  and  then  Spearman's ;  find- 
iii<r  they  were  not  in  the  book,  he  read  some  of  the  other 
ones. 

There  was  a  stran^rrc  similarity,  he  found,  in  these 
bi()i,rraphies,  amonrr  themselves  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
father.  These  men  had  had,  the  most  of  them,  no  tra- 
(lition  of  s.vamanship,  such  as  Sherrill  had  told  him  he 
hmiself  had  had.  They  had  been  sons  of  lumbermen, 
of  farmers,  of  mill  hands,  miners,  or  fishermen.  They 
had  been  very  young  for  the  most  part,  when  thev  had 
heard  and  answered  the  call  of  the  lakes  —  the' ever- 
swelling,  fierce  demand  of  lumber,  grain,  and  ore  for 
outlet;  and  they  had  lived  hard;  life  had  been  violent. 
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ind  raw,  and  brutal  to  them.  Tliry  had  sailed  ships, 
and  built  ships,  and  owned  and  lost  them:  they  'id 
fonrrht  a.irainst  nature  and  a^rai„st  man  to  keep"  their 
ships,  and  to  make  them  profitable,  and  to  get  more  of 
th-m.  In  the  end  a  few,  a  very  few  comparative! v,  had 
survived;  by  daring,  by  enterprise,  by  taking'great 
chances,  they  had  thrust  their  head-  above  those  of 
their  fellows;  they  liad  come  to  own  a  half  dozen,  a 
dozen,  perhaps  a  score  of  bottoms,  and  to  have  incomes 
of  fifty,  of  a  hundred,  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Alan  shut  tlie  book  and  sat  thoughtful.  He  felt 
strongly  the  immensity,  the  i)ower,  the  grandeur  of  all 
this;  but  he  felt  also  its  violence  and  its  fie"ceness. 
What  might  there  not  have  been  in  the  life  of  his  father 
who  had  fought  up  and  made  a  way  for  himself  through 
such  things.^ 

The  tall  clock  in  the  hall  struck  nine.  He  got  up 
and  went  out  into  the  hall  and  asked  for  his  hat  and 
coat.  When  they  had  been  brought  him,  he  put  them 
on  and  went  out. 

The  snow  had  stopped  some  time  before;  a  strong  and 
increasing  wind  hatl  si)rung  up,  which  Alan,  with  knowl- 
edge, of  the  wind  across  his  prairies,  recognized  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  greater  storm  that  had  produced  it; 
for  now  tiic  wind  was  from  the  oi)posite  direction  — 
from  tlie  west.  lie  could  see  from  the  Sherrills'  door- 
step, when  he  looked  toward  the  lighthouse  at  tlie  har- 
bor mouth  winking  red,  white,  red,  white,  at  him,  that 
this  offshore  wind  was  causing  some  new  commotion  and 
upheaval  among  the  ice-floes;  they  groaned  and  la- 
bored and  fough.t  against  the  opposing  pressure  of  the 
waves,  under  its  urging. 
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He  went  (Jown  tlie  steps  and  to  the  corner  and  turned 
west   to  Astor  Street.      When  he  reached  the  house  of 
h!\  I'atlur,  he  sfopp.d  under  a  street-huiip,  \ookix\cv  up 
.it   fhe   bin-,   sttrn   old   inan.-,ioii  (iuestionin<,rlv.      It   had 
hikdi  on  a  dilterent  look  for  him  since  he  "had  heard 
Sliernll's  account  of  his  father;  there  was  an  ai);)eal  to 
hi!,,  that  made  his  throat  fjrow  ti^dit,  in  its  look  of  beinrr 
unorcupied,  in  the  blank  stare  of  its  unlighted  windows 
\U,uh  contrasted  with  the  lighted  windows  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  slight  evidences  of  disrepair 
about  it.     Jle  waited  many  minutes,  his  hand  upon  the 
key  in  his  pocket;  yet  he  could  not  go  in,  1     t  instead 
walked  (HI  down  the  street,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
a  liirmoil. 

He  could  not  call  up  any  sense  that  the  house  was  his, 
any  more  than  he  had  been  able  to  when  Sherrill  had 
told  him  of  it.  lie  own  a  house  op  that  street!  Yet 
"as  that  in  itself  any  more  remarkable  than  that  he 
should  be  the  guest,  the  friend  of  such  peo})le  as  the 
Sherrills?  No  one  as  yet,  since  Sherrill  had  told  him 
he  was  ("orvet's  son,  had  called  him  bv  name;  when  they 
<i"d,  what  wouhl  they  cull  him?  Alan  Conrad  stilP 
()r  Alan  Corvet? 

He  noticed,  up  a  street  to  the  west,  the  lighted  sign 
of  a  drug  store  and  turnwl  up  that  way;  he  had 
promised,  he  had  recollected  now,  to  write  to  .  .  . 
those  in  Kansas  —  he  could  not  call  them  "father" 
and  ••  mother ''  any  more  —  and  tell  them  what  he  had 
discovered  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  He  could  not  tell 
til.  n.  that,  b.;t  he  could  write  them  at  least  that  he  had 
arrived  safely  and  was  well.  He  bought  a  postcard  in 
ihr  dnig  store,  and  wrote  just,  "Arrived  safclv;  am 
^v(  II  •'  to  John  Welton  in  Kansas.     There  was  a  little 
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vcndin^r  niiuliliu'  upoti  the  couiitir,  and  \w  dropped  \u  a 
poniiv  and  got  a  box  of  matclics  and  put  tlu'iii  in  Iiis 
Jjockct. 

lU  mailed  tlie  card  and  turned  back  to  Astor  Street; 
and  he  walked  more  swiftly  now,  havinfr  come  to  his 
decision,  anci  only  shot  one  (juick  look  up  a^  tlh  house 
as  he  approached  it.  With  what  liad  his  father  shuf 
himself  up  within  that  house  for  twenty  years?  And 
w.'.s  it  tlurc  still?  And  was  it  from  that'tluit  Henja- 
niin  C'orvet  had  fivd?  He  saw  no  one  in  the  street,  and 
was  eertain  no  one  was  observing  him  as,  taking  the  kev 
from  his  jmcket,  he  ran  up  the  steps  and  unlocked  the 
outer  door.  Holding  this  door  open  to  get  the  li-ht 
from  the  street  lamp,  he  fitted  the  key  into  the  inner 
door;  then  he  closed  the  outer  door.  For  fullv  a 
minute,  wil  ,  fast  beating  h(>art  and  a  sense  of  expecta- 
tion of  he  knew  not  ^vhat,  he  kept  his  hand  upon  the  kev 
before  he  turne.l  it;  then  he  opened  the  door  and 
stejjped  into  the  dark  and  silent  house. 
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.AX     EXCOLXTER 

ALA\,  sutihlnir;  in  the  darkness  „f  the  hall,  felt  in 
lii^  po.ket  lor  his  matches  and  struck  one  (,n  the 
hox.  'I'he  light  showed  the  hall  in  front  of  him, 
■•^acinno.  back  into  some  vague,  distant  darkness,  and 
Sreat  rooms  uith  .vide  portiered  doorways  gaping  on 
Ih'H.  sules.  He  furred  into  the  room  upon  his  r^ht 
glanced  to  see  that  *he  shades  were  drawn  on  the  win- 
dows toward  the  street,  then  found  the  .switch  and 
turned  on  the  electric  light. 

A.,  he  looked  aroun.l,  he  fought  against  his  excite- 
ment and  feehng  of  expectancy;  it  was  —  he  told  him- 
sel.  —  atter  all,  merelv  a  vacant  house,  though  hi-raer 
and  more  expensiv,.|y  furnished   than  any  he  ever Tad 
tH.en  n,  except  the  Sherrills;  an.l  Sherrill';  statement  to 
''>'"  ^-"l  >n,pl,ed  that  anything  there  might  be  in  it  which 
c-'H       pn,.    the   reason    for  his   father's   disappearance 
vould  Ik.  proba!)ly  only  a  paper,  a  record  of  some  kind. 
It  was  unhkely  that  a  thing  so  easily  concealed  as  that 
'•""''I  I'e  found  in-  him  on  his  first  examination  of  the 
i"''^;-:   "hat   he  had  come  here  for  now  —  he  tried  to 
•".ak.'  himself  believe --was  n.erely  to  obtain  whatever 
';;''^'-  "'l;'nna;ion  It  rould  give  him  about  his  father  and 
♦l'^'  "•■■;.v  l"s  fatlr     ha.l  live.l,  before  Sherrill  and  he  had 
any  otMer  corivt  ;  ;a(ion. 

Akw,  had  not  noticed,  when  he  stepped  :  .i.r  the  hall 
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in  the  inornin/T,  whetluT  ihv  l)ousc  tlu'ii  liad  been  licritcd; 
now  he  a{)preeiate(l  that  it  was  quite  cohi  and,  prob- 
al)ly,  liad  been  cold  for  the  three  da_\  s  since  his  father 
had  gone,  and  his  servant  had  left  to  h)ok  for  him. 
Coming  from  the  street,  it  was  not  tlie  chilliness  of  the 
house  he  felt  but  the  stilhiess  of  the  dead  air;  wlien  a 
house  is  heated,  there  is  always  some  motion  of  the  air, 
but  this  air  was  stagnant.  Alan  hr.d  dropped  his  hat 
on  a  chair  in  the  hall;  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat  but 
kej)t   it  on,  and  stuffed  his  gloves  into  his  ])ock('t. 

A  light  in  a  singli>  room,  he  thought,  would  not  excilc 
curiosity  or  attract  atti'iition  from  the  neigh})ors  or 
any  one  passing  in  the  street;  but  lights  in  more  than 
one  room  might  do  that.  He  resolved  to  turn  off  the 
light  in  each  room  as  he  left  it,  before  lighting  the  next 
one. 

It  had  been  a  ])leasant  as  well  as  a  handsome  house, 
if  he  could  judge  by  the  little  of  it  he  could  see,  before 
the  change  had  come  over  his  father.  The  rooms  were 
large  with  high  ceilings.  The  one  where  he  stood, 
obviously  was  a  library;  bookshelves  reached  three 
quarters  of  the  way  to  the  ceiling  on  three  of  its  walls 
except  where  they  were  broken  in  two  places  by  door- 
ways, and  in  one  place  on  the  south  wall  l,y  an  oi)en 
fireplace.  There  was  a  big  library  table-desk  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  a  stand  with  a  shaded  lamp 
upon  it  nearer  the  fireplace.  A  leather-cushioned  Mor- 
ris chair  —  a  lonely,  meditative-looking  chair  —  was  by 
the  stand  and  at  an  angle  toward  the  hearth;  the  rug 
in  front  of  it  was  quite  worn  through  and  showed  the 
floor  underneath.  A  sympathy  toward  his  father, 
which  Sherrill  had  not  been  able  to  niake  him  feel,  came 
to  Alan  as  he  reflected  how  many  days  and  nights  Ben- 
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jamin  Corvel  niu.t  have  passed  reading  -r  thinking  in 
that  eli.iir  belwiv  lii~  restless  feet  could  ha^e  worn  away 
the  tough,  OrientuI  fjilirir  of  the  rug. 

Th'  re  «.,  ,.  several  agazine.  on  Ihe  toj)  of  the  large 
viesk,  son.o  unu  rapped,  some  still  i„  their  wrappers; 
Alan  ghii.ml  ai  them  and  saw  ,at  tluv  all  related  to' 
feehnual  and  scient  c  subjects.  The'desk  evidently 
had  heeii  niueh  ust.l  and  had  many  drawers;  Alan  pulled 
"ne  open  ^rui  sau  that  it  was  full  of  papers;  but  h's 
sensation  ..  lie  ouched  the  toj.  one  made  him  shut  the 
drawer  again  a,id  jxjstj.one  prying  of  that  sort  until 
he  had  1,   ,ked  more  thoroughly  about  tlie  li.aise. 

He   went    to   the  door  of   the   connecting  room   and 
looked  mto  it.     Tins  room,  duskv  in  spite  of  the  li-ht 
wlucli  slione  past  him  through  the  wide  dooruay,  was 
evidently  another  library ;  or  rather  it  appeared  to  have 
iKrn  the  origuial  library,  and  the  front  room  had  been 
converted  into  a  library  to  suppkm.nt  it.      'i'he  book- 
cases here  were  bi:.;t   so  high   that  a  little  laihler  on 
wheels  was  required  for  access  to  the  top  shelves.      Al,  n 
located  tlie  light  switch  in  the  room;  then  lie  returned 
switched  off-  the  light  in  the  front  room,  crossed  in  the 
darkness  mto  the  second  room,  and  pressed  tlie  switch. 
A  weird,  uncanny,  half  wail,  lialf  moan,  eoniino-  from 
the  upper  hall,  suddenly  filled  the  house.      Its  unc^xpect- 
e<!'H  ss  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  stir  ed  the  hair  upon 
1"H  head,  and  he  started  back  ;  then  he  pressed  the  switch 
",i?aui,    and    tlie    noise    stopped.      He    lighted    another 
"I'feh,  found  the  right  switch,  and  turned  on  the  light. 
Only  after  discovering  two  long  tiers  of  white  and  black 
keys  against  the  north  wall  did  Alan  understand  that 
th"  switch  must  control  the  motor  working  the  bellows 
"f  an  organ  which  had  pipes  in  the  ujiper  liall ;  if  was 
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the  sort  of  or^raii  timt  van  Ik-  phiytd  titlicr  with  fingers 
or  by  moans  of  a  paper  roll ;  u  book  of  music  liad  falkn 
u{)()n  tlic  kiys,  so  tiiat  one  was  pressed  down,  causing 
the  note  to  sound  when   tin    bellows  punipid. 

IJut  having  acc(nuile(i  for  the  sound  did  not  innnedi- 
iitely  end  the  start  that  it  had  given  Alan.  He  had  the 
feeling  which  so  often  comes  to  one  in  iui  unfamihar 
and  vacant  house  that  tliere  was  some  one  in  the  house 
witl)  him.  He  listened  and  siei'ied  to  luar  another 
sound  in  the  upper  hall,  u  footstep.  He  went  out 
quickly  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  looked  up  them. 

"  Is  any  one  liere.^  "  he  called.      "  Is  any  one  here.^  " 

His  voice  brought  no  response.  He  went  half  way 
up  the  curve  of  the  wide  stairway,  and  called  again, 
and  listened:  then  he  foufrlit  down  the  feelinir  he  had 
had;  Sherrill  liad  said  there  would  be  no  one  in  the 
house,  and  x\]an  was  certain  there  was  no  one.  So  he 
went  back  to  the  room  whore  he  had  left  the  light. 

The  center  of  tliis  room,  like  the  room  next  to  it,  was 
occupied  by  a  library  table-desk.  He  pulled  open  some 
of  the  drawers  in  it;  one  or  two  liad  blue  prints  and 
technical  drawings  in  them:  the  others  had  only  the 
miscellany  which  accumulates  in  a  room  much  used. 
There  were  drawers  also  under  the  bookcases  all  around 
the  room:  they  appeared,  when  Alan  ojiened  some  of 
them,  to  contain  pamphlets  of  various  societies,  and  the 
scientific  correspondence  of  v.hich  Sherrill  had  told  him. 
He  looked  over  the  titles  of  some  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves  —  a  multitude  of  subjects,  anthropology,  ex- 
■f)loration,  deep-sea  fishing,  siiip-bullding,  astronomy. 
The  books  in  each  section  of  the  s'.  be  seemed  to  cc  rc- 
spon'l  in  subject  with  the  pamphlets  aTid  correspond- 
ence in  the  drawer  beneath,  and  these,  by  tlieir  dates,  to 
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divide  themselves  into  ditferent  periods  during  the 
tueiitj  years  tJiat  Benjamin  Curvet  had  lived  alony  here. 
Alan  felt  that  seeinrr  tiiese  tliin^r.s  was  bringing  his 
father  closer  to  him;  thev  gave  him  a  little  of  the  feel- 
ing he  had  been  unal)le  to  get  when  he  looked  at  his 
father's  picture.  He  could  reali/e  better  now  the 
lonely,  restless  man,  pursued  by  some  ghost  he  could 
not  kill,  taking  up  for  distraction  one  subject  of  studv 
after  another,  exhausting  each  in  turn  until  hr  coulil 
no  huiger  make  it  engross  him,  and  then  absorbing  him- 
self in  the  next. 

These  two  rooms  evidently  had  been  the  or.cs  most 
used  by  his  father;  the  other  rooms  on  this  floor,  as 
Alan  went  into  them  one  by  one,  he  found  spoke  far  less 
intimately  of  Henjamin  Corvet.  A  dining-room  was  in 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  north  side  of  the  hall;  a 
scr\icc  room  opened  from  it,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
si'rvier  room  was  what  appean'd  to  be  a  smaller  dining- 
room.  The  service  room  conununicated  both  by  duinb 
waiter  and  stairway  with  rooms  b.  low  ;  Alan  went  down 
the  st<>'rway  only  far  enough  to  see  that  the  rooms 
below  were  servants'  cpiarters;  then  he  came  back, 
turned  out  the  light  on  the  first  floor,  struck  another 
match,  and  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  story. 

'J'he  rooms  opening  on  to  the  upper  hall,  it  was  plain 
to  him,  though  their  doors  were  closed,  were  mostly  bed- 
rooms. He  put  his  hand  at  hazard  on  the  nearest  door 
and  opened  it.  As  he  caught  the  taste  and  smell  of 
the  air  in  the  room  —  heavy,  colder,  and  deader  even 
than  the  air  in  the  rest  of  the  house  — he  hesitated; 
tliei:  with  his  match  he  found  the  light  .switch. 

The  room  and  the  next  one  which  conn  unicated  with 
it  evidently  were  —  or  had  been  —  a  woman's  bedroom 
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1111(1  boudoir.  Tlif  liariirin^s,  \\liic-!i  wiTf  still  swaying 
from  thf  ()|)iiiiiio-  ,,f  tiif  door,  had  tukon  permanently 
tlif  folds  ill  \\li.ih  they  had  hung  for  iiuuiy  years;  there 
Vvere  the  scores  of  loii<r-tiiiie  idleness,  not  of  use,  in  the 
rugs  and  upholstery  of  the  ehairs.  The  bed,  however, 
was  freshly  made  up,  as  thougli  the  bed  clothing  had 
Ineii  changed  occasionally.  Alan  went  through  the 
bedroom  to  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and  saw  that  that 
too  had  the  same  look  of  unoccupancy  and  disuse.  On 
the  low  dressing  table  vvere  scattered  such  articles  as  a 
woman  starting  on  a  journey  might  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  take  with  her.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these 
were  the  rooms  of  his  father's  wife. 

Had  his  father  preserved  theni  thus,  as  she  had  left 
them,  .'11  the  hojie  that  she  might  come  back,  permitting 
himself  to  fix  no  time  when  he  abandoned  that  hope,  or 
even  to  change  them  after  he  had  learned  that  she  was 
dead?  xMan  thought  not;  Sherrill  had  said  that  Cor- 
vet  had  kno  .n  from  the  first  that  his  separation  from 
his  wife  was  permaiunt.  The  Ik.:  inadc  up,  the  other 
things  neglected,  and  evidently  looked  after  or  dusted 
only  at  long  separated  periods,  looked  more  as  though 
Corvet  had  shrunk  from  seeing  them  or  even  thinking  of 
them,  and  had  left  th  in  to  be  looked  after  wholly  bv  the 
servant,  without  ever  being  abk'  to  bring  himself  to  give 
instructions  that  they  should  be  changed.  Alan  felt 
that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  father 
never  had  entered  these  ghostlike  rooms  since  the  day 
his  wife  had  left  him. 

On  the  top  of  a  chest  of  high  drawers  in  a  corner 
ncfr  the  dressing  table  were  some  papers.  Alan  went 
over  to  look  at  them ;  they  -vere  invitations,  notices  of 
concerts    and   of   plays   twenty   years   old  —  the   mail, 
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prf)l)al)ly,  of  the  mnrninir  sho  Imd  frouo  away,  lift  where 
Inr  niiiid  *.r  she  herself  had  laid  the.n,  and"on!v  ^)ieke<l 
up  and  put  back  th.'re  at  the  times  .since  when  fhe  room 
was  dusted.      As  Ahiri   touched   them,  he  saw   that   liis 
Hii/,''.r.s  left  marks  in  the  .lust  on  the  smooth  top  of  the 
clRst;  he   noticed    that   some  one   else  had   touched    the 
thm-s  and  made  marks  of  the  :;ame  sort  as  he  had  made. 
The  freshness  of  these  other  marks  startled  him;  lh(  v 
li"l   l>''n   made   within   a   day   or  so.      They   could   no"t 
h.'ive  in.n  made  hy  SherrdI,  for  Alan  had  notice.l  that 
Shcrnirs    hands    were    slender    and    delicately    f.)rmed; 
Corvet,  too,  was  not  a  lar^a'  man;  Alan's  own  han.l  was 
ot   -ood  size  and  powerful,  hut  when  he  put  his  Hn^rers 
o\rr  the  marks  the  other  man  had  made,  he  found  That 
the  other  hand  must  have  Ixen  larger  and  more  power- 
ful than  his  own.      Had  it  been  Corvet's  servant.?      It 
nii-ht   l-.ave   been,   though    the  marks   seemed   too   fresh 
'">■  that:  for  the  servant,  Sherrill  had  said,  jiad  left  the 
d  ly  C'oivet's  disappearance  was  discovered. 

Alan  pulled  open  the  drawers  to  see  what  the  other 
man  misht  liave  been  after.  It  had  not  Ix^en  tlie  serv- 
•int:  for  the  contents  of  the  drawers  —  old  brittle  lace 
and  woman's  clothing— were  tumbled  as  thourrh  they 
liad  been  pulled  out  and  rouglily  and  inexpertlv'pushed 
back;  tliey  still  showed  the  folds  in  winch  thcy'liad  lain 
for  years  and  win'ch  recently  had  been  disarranged. 

This  proof  that  some  one  had  been  prying  about  in  the 
li'Hise  before  himself  and  since  Corvet  had  gone,  startled 
A  an  and  angered  him.  It  brought  him  suddenly  a 
•^'■"^e  of  possession  whicli  lie  iiad  not  been  able  to  "feel 
\vhen  Sherrill  had  told  him  tlie  house  was  his;  it  brought 
ar  impulse  of  protection  of  these  things  almut  him. 
^^ilo   had   been   searching  in   Benjamin   Corvet'^  —  in 
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Alan  s  house?      Ih-  ,,uslu,I  the  drawers  slmt  hastily  and 
iHirnc.l  across  tlie  hall  to  the  room  opj.ositc.      In  this 
roun,  —  j.hunh   Jknjaniin  Corvet'.s  bedroom  —  were  no 
•Signs  of  intrusion.      He  went  to  the  door  of  the  room 
c"Mnec(,n;r  „,,h  ,,,  turne.l  on  the  hght,  ami  looked  in. 
It  was  a  smaller  roou>  than  the  others  and  contained  a 
'•"II  to|.  .lesk  and  a  eahinet.      The  cover  of  the  desk  was 
H'-sed,  and   the  drawers  of  the  cal.inet   were  shut   and 
"i'l'Hrently   un.li.turhe.l.     Alan    n  .  ognized   that   prob- 
ably in  lius  room  he  would  find  the  most  intimate  ami 
personal  thm^rs  relatin^p  t,   his  father;  but  before  exam- 
liiing  ,t,  h,.  turned  back  to  inspect  the  be.lroom. 

It  was  a  carefully  arranged  and  well-eared-for  room, 
Pl.unly  u,  constant  use.      A  reading  stand,  with  a  lamp, 
^^as  insid.  the  l)e<l  with  a  book  marked  about  the  middle 
On  ihr  dresMr  were  hair-brushes  and  a  comb,  and  a  box 
of  razors,  „one  of  which  were  missing.     When  Benjamin 
(  orv  .t  had  ^rone  away,  he  ha<l  not  taken  anvthinn-  with 
lum,  even  toilet  articles.      With  the  other  tliings  on  the 
dresser,   was   a   silver   frame  for  a  i)hotograph   with   a 
cover  closed  and  fastened  over  the  portrait  :  as  Alan 
took  It  up  and  opened  it,  the  stiffness  of  the  hinges  and 
•  K.  edg,.s   of    the   li,l  .iTumined   to   the   frame   by  disuse 
showed  that  It  was  lon^r  since  it  had  been  oi)ened.      The 
l)icture  was  of  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty  —  a  l)eauti- 
ful  woman,  dark-haired,  ,lark-eyed,  with  a'refined,  sensi- 
tive,  spiritual-looking  face.      The  dress   she  wore  was 
the  same.  Alan  suddenly  recognized,  which  he  had  seen 
«nd  touched  among  the  things  in  the  chest  of  drawers- 
It  gave  hnn  a  queer  feeling  now  to  have  touched  her 
things.      He  felt   instinctively,  as   he   held   the  picture 
and  studied.it,  that  it  couhl  have  been  no  vulgar  bu-ker- 
ing  between  wife  and  husban.l,  nor  any   cajjrice  of  a 
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(liss(iti>fi((|  udiimii,  th.il  had  u\iu\(  Iicr  scpHrafe  licr- 
stlf  Croiii  Ikt  Iui>,I),ui(I.  TIh  [jliotoirraplicr'.^  name  was 
.shiiiipKl  in  one  corner,  and  tla-  date — IbUi,  tlu-  vfur 
allci'  Alan  had  hiiii  burn. 

Hu(  A'  I  IVlt  that  the  j)ictiire  and  the  eondition  of 
her  rooms  a.ross  tlie  hall  did  not  shed  any  li^Hit  on  the 
relations  between  her  and  Henjaniin  ("orv  t  ;  ratlu  r  thev 
obscured  them;  for  liis  father  neither  liad  i)ut  the  pij- 
tiin-  away  from  him  and  devoted  her  rooms  to  otiu  r 
u>ts,  nor  hati  he  kept  the  rooms  arran^nd  and  re  idv 
for  her  return  and  her  picture  so  that  lie  would  see  it. 
lU  wotdd  have  done  one  or  the  other  of  tlies.  thiiifjs, 
Aim  thou<r|it,  if  it  were  she  his  father  had  wronged — 
or,  at  least,  if  it  were  only  she. 

Alan   reclosed   the  case,  and  put  the  picture  down; 
then   he  went   into   the   room   wilii  the  desk.      He   tried 
till'   cover   of  the  desk,   hut   it   appeared   to  he  locked; 
after  looking  around  vainly  for  a  key,  he  tried  again, 
exerting  a  little  more  force,  and  this  time  the  top  went 
up  easily,  tearing  away  the  metal  plate  into  which  the 
claws  of  the  lock  clasped  and  the  two  long  screws  which 
had  held  it.      lie  exann'ned  the  lock,  surj)rised,  and  saw 
that  the  screws  must  have  heen  merely  set  into  the  holes; 
scars  showed  where  a  chisel  or  som»  metal  imj)lement 
had  been  thrust  in  under  the  top  to  force  it  up.     The 
f)ige()nholcs  and  little  drawers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
desk,    as    he    swiftly    opened    them,    he    found    entirely 
empty.      He  hurried  to  the  cahinet ;  the  drawers  of  the 
(■al)inet  too  had  heen  forced,  and  very  recently;  for  the 
^^nirs  and  the  splinters  of  wood  were  clean  and  fresh. 
These  drawers  and  the  drawers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
desk  either  were  empty,  or  the  papers  in  them  had  heen 
d'sarranged  and  tumbled  in  confusion,  as  though  some 
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one  had  examined  tliem  Jiastilj  and  tossed  them  back 
Sherrill  had  no^  done  that,  nor  any  one  wlio  had  a 
business  to  be  th.ie.  If  Benjamin  Corvet  had  emptied 
some  of  those  drawers  before  he  went  awav,  he  would 
not  have  relocked  empty  drawers.  To  Aian,  the  m.irks 
of  violence  and  roughness  were  unmistakably  the  work 
of  the  man  with  the  big  hands  who  had  left  marks  upon 
the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers ;  and  the  feeling  that  he 
liad  been  in  the  liouse  very  recently  was  stronger  tlian 
ever. 

Alan  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  listened ;  he  heard  no 
sound ;  but  he  went  back  to  the  little  room  more  excited 
than  before.     For  what  had  the  other  man  been  search- 
ing?    For  the  same  things  which  Alan  was  looking  for? 
And  had   the  other  man  got   them?     Who   might   the 
other  be,  and  what  might  be  his  connection  with^Bcnja- 
min  Corvet?     Alan  had  no  doubt  that  everything  of 
nnportance  must  have  been  taken  away,  but'he  would 
make  sure  of  that.     He  took  some  of  the  i)apers  from 
the  drawers  and  began  to  examine  them  ;  after  nearly  an 
hour  of  this,  he  had  found  only  one  article  which*  ap- 
peared connected  in  any  wav  with  what  Sherrill  had 
told  him   or  with  Alan  himself.     In  one  of  the  little 
drawers  of  the  desk  he  found  several  books,  much  worn 
as  though  from  being  carried  in  a  pocket,  and  one  of 
these  contained  a  series  of  entries  stretching  over  several 
ye'"'s.     These  listed  an  amount  —  .$150.— opposite  a 
series  of  dates  with  only  the  year  and  the  month  given, 
and  there  was  an  entry  for  every  second  month. 

Alan  felt  his  fingers  trem!)ling  as  he  turne.l  the  pages 
of  the  little  book  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  list  a 
blank,  and  below,  in  the  same  hand  but  in  writing  which 
had  changed  slightly  with  the  passage  of  years,  another 
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date  ami  the  confirming  entry  of  ,$l,i500.  The  other 
})apers  and  books  were  only  such  things  as  might  ac- 
ciuiiulate  during  a  Hfetime  on  the  water  and  in  business 
—  government  certificates,  manifests,  boat  schedules  of 
I  times  long  gone  by,  and  similar  pa})ers.     Alan  looked 

through  the  little  book  again  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
It  was,  beyond  doubt,  his  father's  memorandum  of  the 
sums  sent  to  Blue  Rapids  for  Alan;  it  told  him  that 
hvre  he  had  been  in  his  father's  thoughts;  in  this  little 
room,  within  a  few  steps  from  those  deserted  apart- 
ments of  his  wife,  Benjamin  Corvet  hinl  sent  "Alan's 
dollar" — that  dollar  which  had  been  such  a  subject 
of  speculation  in  his  childhood  for  himself  and  for  all 
the  other  children.  lie  grew  warm  at  the  thought  as 
he  began  putting  the  other  things  back  into  the  draw- 
ers. 

He  started  and  straightened  suddenly;  then  he  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  his  skin,  warm  an  instant  before, 
turned  cold  and  prickled.  Somewhere  within  the  house, 
unmistakably  on  the  floor  below  him,  a  door  had 
slammed.  Tl.?  wind,  which  had  grown  much  stronger 
in  the  last  hour,  was  battering  the  windows  and  whining 
round  the  corners  of  the  building;  but  the  house  was 
tightly  closed;  it  could  not  be  the  wind  that  had  blown 
the  door  shut.  Some  one  —  it  was  beyond  question 
now,  for  the  realization  was  quite  different  from  the 
feeling  he  ha^.  3iid  about  that  before  —  was  in  the 
house  with  him.  Had  his  father's  se'-vant  come  back? 
That  was  impossible;  Sherrill  had  re  ^'ived  a  wire  from 
the  man  that  day,  and  ho  could  not  get  back  to  Chicago 
before  the  following  morning  at  the  earliest.  Rut  the 
servant,  Sherrill  had  said,  was  the  only  other  one  be- 
sides   his    father    who    had    a    key.     Was    it  ...  his 
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fatlier  who  had  conic  back?     That,  though  not  impos- 
sible, soLMHC'd  iniprobnblu. 

Ahin  stoo])ed  quickly,  unlaced  and  stripped  off  his 
slioes,  and  ran  out  into  the  hall  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  where  he  looked  down  and  listened.  From  here 
the  sound  of  some  one  moving  about  came  to  liim  dis- 
tinctly;  he  could  see  no  light  below,  but  when  he  ran 
down  to  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  it  became  plain  that 
there  was  a  very  dim  and  flickering  light  in  the  library. 
He  cre|)t  on  farther  down  the  staircase.  His  hands 
were  cold  and  moist  from  his  excitement,  and  his  body 
was  hot  and  trembling. 

"\^  hoever  it  was  that  was  moving  about  down-stairs, 
even  if  he  was  not  one  who  had  a  right  to  be  there,  at 
least  felt  secure  from  interruption.  He  was  going 
with  heavy  step  from  window  to  window;  wh.re  he 
found  a  shade  up,  he  jjulled  it  down  brusquely  and  with 
a  violence  which  suggested  great  strengtli  under  a 
nervous  strain;  a  shade,  which  had  been  pulled  down, 
flew  up,  and  the  man  damned  it  as  though  it  had 
startled  him ;  then,  after  an  instant,  he  pulled  it  down 
again. 

Alan  crept  still  farther  down  and  at  last  caught 
sight  of  him.  Tlie  man  was  not  his  father ;  he  was  not 
a  servant;  it  was  equally  sure  at  the  same  time  that 
lie  was  not  any  one  who  had  any  business  to  be  in 
the  house  and  that  he  was  not  any  common  house- 
breaker. 

He  was  a  big,  young-looking  man,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  very  evident  vigor:  Alan  guessed  his  age  at 
thirty-five :  he  was  handsome  —  he  had  a  straight  fore- 
head over  daring,  deep-set  eyes;  his  nose,  lips,  and  chin 
were  powerfully   formed;  and  he  was  expensively  and 
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vorv  carefully  dressed.  The  li^lit  by  which  Alan  saw 
these  things  came  from  a  flat  little  pocket  searchlight 
that  the  man  carried  in  one  hand,  which  threw  a  little 
brilliant  circle  of  light  as  he  directed  it  ;  and  now,  as 
the  light  chanced  to  fall  on  his  other  hand  —  powerful 
and  heavily  niusc'ed  —  Alan  recollected  the  look  and 
size  of  the  finger  prints  on  the  chest  of  drawers  up- 
stairs, lie  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  same  man 
who  had  gone  through  the  desk;  but  since  he  had  al- 
r(  ady  rifled  the  desks,  what  did  he  want  here  now?  x\s 
tlie  man  moved  out  of  sight,  Alan  crept  on  down  as  far 
as  the  door  to  the  library ;  the  man  had  gone  on  into 
the  rear  room,  and  Alan  went  far  enough  into  the 
library  so  he  could  sec  him. 

He  had  pulled  open  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  big 
table  in  the  rear  room  —  the  room  where  the  organ 
was  and  where  the  bookshelves  readied  to  the  ceiling  — 
and  with  his  light  held  so  as  to  show  what  was  in  it, 
he  was  tumbling  over  its  contents  and  examining  them. 
He  went  through  one  after  another  of  the  drawers  of 
the  table  like  this ;  after  examining  them,  he  rose  and 
kicked  the  last  one  shut  disgustedly  ;  he  stood  looking 
about  the  room  questioningly,  then  he  started  toward 
tlie  front  room. 

He  cast  the  light  of  his  torch  ahead  of  him;  but  Alan 
had  time  to  anticipate  his  action  and  to  retreat  to  the 
hall.  He  held  the  hangings  a  little  way  from  the  door 
jamb  so  he  could  see  into  the  room.  If  this  man  were 
the  same  who  had  looted  the  desk  up-stairs,  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  not  procured  there  what  he  wanted  or  all 
of  what  he  wanted ;  and  now  he  did  not  know  where  next 
to  look. 

He  had,  as  yet,  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  to 
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alar,,,  l„n,   and  as  he  went  to  the  desk  i„  tl.e  front  room 
and   peered  nnputiently  into  the  drawers,  he  slan.med 
them   .hut,   one   after   another.      Ho   straightened   and 
stared  about.      "Damn  Ren!     Damn  Ben  T"  he  ejac" 
lated  no  ently  and  returnee!  to  tlie  rear  room.     Ahtn, 
T'"  ^f  """'^'  '"■"'  f"^'"d  him  on  his  knees  in  front 
of  one  of  the  drawers  under  the  bookcases.     As  he  con- 
•nued   searching   through    the   drawers,   liis    i.ritation 
becan,e  greater   and  greater.      He  jerked   one  drawer 
entirely  out  of  its  case,  and  the  contents  flew  in  every 
cl.rection;  swearing  at  it,  and  damning  "Ben"  again, 
1.0  .fathered  up  the  letters.      One  suddenly  caugh?  hi 
attention;  he  began  reading  it  closely,  then  snapped  it 
back  into  the  drawer,  crannned  the  rest  on  top  of  it, 
and  went  on  to  the  next  of  the  fi'les.      He  searched  in 
tins  manner  through  half  a  dozen  drawers,  plainly  find- 
ing nothing  at  all  he  wanted;  he  dragged  some  of  the 
books   from   then-   cases,   felt   behind   them  and  shoved 
back  some  of  the  books  but  dropped  otiiers  on  the  floor 
and  blasphemy  burst  from  him. 

He  cursed  "  Ben  '  again  and  again,  and  himself,  and 
C.od ;  he  damned  men  by  name,  but  so  violently  and 
ncoherently  that  Alan  could  not  make  out  the  n^mes  ; 

Hell.        The  beam  of  light  from  the  torch  in  his  hand 
swayed  aside  and  back  and  forth.     'Vithout  warning, 
suddenly  it  caught  Alan  as  he  stood  in  the  dark  of  tlf 
front  room;  and  as  the  di,n  white  circle  of  light  glean.od 
into  Alan's   face,   the   man  looked   that  wa^y  LZt 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  man  was  so  strange  and 
so  bewildering  to  Alan  that  Alan  could  only  st^re  at 
hm.     The  big  man  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself  and 
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to  sliriiik  buck  and  away  tVoin  Alan.  He  roared  out 
suinetliiiifr  in  a  Ijellow  thiek  with  fear  and  horror;  he 
.seemed  to  ehoke  with  terror.  There  was  nothing'  in 
liis  look  akin  to  mere  surj)ri.se  or  alarm  at  realizing 
that  another  was  there  and  had  been  seeing  und  over- 
hearing him.  The  ligiit  which  he  still  gripped  swayed 
haek  and  f(jrth  and  showed  him  Alan  again,  and  he 
raised  his  arm  before  liis  face  as  he  recoiled. 

The  consternation  of  the  man  was  so  complete  that 
it  checked  Alan's  rush  toward  liini ;  he  halted,  then  ad- 
vanced silently  and  watchfully.  As  he  went  forward, 
and  the  light  shone  upon  his  face  again,  the  big  man 
cried  out  hoarsely: 

''  Danm  you  —  damn  you,  with  tlic  liole  above  your 
The  bullet  got  you !  And  now  you've  got  Ben ! 
Hut  you  can't  get  me!  Go  back  to  Hell!  You  can't 
got  me!  I'll  get  you  —  I'll  get  you!  You  —  can't 
save  the  Mizcaka!  " 

He  drew  back  liis  arm  and  with  all  his  might  hurled 
the  flashlight  at  Alan.  It  missed  and  crashed  some- 
where behind  him,  but  did  not  go  out;  the  beam  of 
light  shot  back  and  wavered  and  flickered  over  both  of 
them,  as  the  torch  rolled  on  the  floor.  Alan  rushed 
forward  and,  thrusting  through  the  dark,  his  hand 
struck  the  man's  chest  and  seized  his  coat. 

The  man  caught  at  and  seized  Alan's  arm ;  he  seemed 
to  feel  of  it  and  assure  himself  of  its  realitv. 

"Flesh!  Flesh!"  he  roared  in  relief;  and  his  big 
arms  grappled  Alan.  As  they  struggled,  they 
stumbled  and  fell  to  the  floor,  the  big  man  underneath. 
His  hand  shifted  its  hold  and  caught  Alan's  throat; 
Alan  got  an  arm  free  and,  with  all  his  force,  struck  the 
man's  face.     The  man  struck  back  —  a  heavy  blow  on 
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the  side  of  Alan's  head  which  (Hzzicd  him  but  left  hlin 
strength  to  strike  again,  and  hi.s  kniickle.s  reached  the 
nian'.s   face  once  more,  but  he  got  another  heavy  blow 
in    return.      The    man    was    gra|)i)hng   no    longer;    he 
swung  Ahm  to  one  side  and  off  of  him,  and  roiled  him- 
self away.      II,  .erambled   to  his   feet   and  dashed  out 
through    the    library,    across    the    hall,    an.l    into    the 
service  room.      Alan  heard  his  feet  clattering  down  the 
stairway   to  the  floor  beneath.      Alan  got   to  his   feet ; 
dizzied  and  not  yvt   familiar  with  the  house,  he  blun- 
dered against  a  wall  and  had  to  feel  his  way  along  it  to 
the  service  room;  as  he  slipped  and  stumbled  down  the 
stairway,  a  door  closed  loudly  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor  he   ha<I   seen   at   the   foot   of   the   stairs.      He   ran 
along  the  corridor  to  the  door;  it  had  closed  with  a 
sj)ring  lock,   and   seconds   passed  while  he   felt   in   the 
dark  for  the  catch;  he  found  it  and  tore  the  door  open, 
and  came  out  suddenly  into  the  cold  air  of  the  night  in 
a  paved  passageway  beside  the  house  which  led  in  one 
direction  to  the  street  and  in  the  other  to  a  gate  open- 
ing on  the  alley.     He  ran  forward  to  the  street  and 
looked  up  and  down,  but  found  it  empty;  then  he  ran 
back  to  the  alley.     At  the  end  of  the  alley,  where  it 
intersected  the  cross  street,  the  figure  of  the  man  run- 
mng  away  appeared  suddenly  out  of  the  shadows,  then 
disappeared:  Alan,  following  as  far  as  the  street,  could 
see  nothing  more  of  him  ;  this  street  too  was  empty. 

He  ran  a  little  farther  and  looked,  then  he  went  back 
to  the  house.  The  side  door  had  swung  shut  again  and 
hitched.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  key  and  went 
around  to  the  front  door.  The  snow  upon  the  steps 
ha.i  been  swept  away.  probaI)Iy  by  the  servant  who  had 
come  to  the  house  earlier  in  the  day  with  Constanc« 
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Shorrill,  hut  soiir'  luul  fallen  since;  the  footsteps  made 
in  the  early  afternof^n  had  Ineii  ohHterated  by  it,  but 
Ahm  could  see  those  he  had  made  that  evening,  and  the 
marks  where  some  one  else  had  fjone  into  the  house  and 
nv)t  come  out  a^^iin.  In  part  it  was  plain,  therefore, 
what  had  hapjxiied:  the  man  had  come  from  the  south, 
for  Ik  had  not  seen  the  li^dit  Alan  iiad  had  in  the  north 
and  rear  part  of  the  house;  believing  no  one  was  in  the 
liouse,  till'  man  had  ^one  in  through  the  front  door  with 
a  key.  He  had  iieen  some  one  familiar  with  the  house; 
for  he  had  known  about  the  side  door  and  how  to  reach 
it  and  that  he  could  get  out  that  way.  This  might 
mean  no  more  than  that  he  was  the  same  who  liad 
f  searched  through  the  house  before;  but  at  least  it  made 

his  identity  with  the  former  intruder  more  certain. 

Alan  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door  and  tumed  on 
the  light  in  the  reading  lamp  in  the  library.  The  elec- 
tric torch  still  was  burning  on  the  fioor  and  he  picked 
it  up  and  extinguislicd  it;  he  went  up-stairs  and 
brought  down  his  shoes.  He  had  seen  a  wood  fire  set 
ready  for  lighting  in  the  library,  and  now  lie  lighted 
it  and  sat  before  it  drying  his  wet  socks  before  he  put 
on  his  shoes.  He  was  still  shaking  and  breathing  fast 
from  his  struggle  with  the  man  and  liis  chase  after  him, 
and  by  the  strangeness  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Vv'hen  the  shaft  of  light  from  the  torcli  had  flashed 
across  Alan's  face  in  the  dark  library,  the  man  had  not 
taken  him  for  what  he  was  —  a  living  person ;  he  had 
taken  him  for  a  specter.  His  terror  and  the  tilings  he 
had  cried  out  could  mean  only  that.  The  specter  of 
whom?  Not  of  Benjamin  Corvet ;  for  one  of  the  things 
Alan  had  remarked  when  he  saw  Benjamin  Cor\'et's  pic- 
ture was  that  he  himself  did  not  look  at  all  like  his 
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fHthcr.  Risi,|,..s,  what  fho  man  had  sai,]  niarlo  il  cer- 
tHin  that  he  did  not  tliink  the  specter  was  "  U.n  "•  for 
the  sprct.T  had  '-^rot  Hen."  Did  Alan  look  like  some 
one  else,   then,^      Like  uhomi-      Evident  I  v   like   the  man 

—  now  dead  for  he  had  a  ^rh„.t  —  wi„)  had  "  ^rot  " 
Bvn,   in    tlie   hi^r  , nan's   opinion.      Who   could   that   he? 

No  answer,  as  yet,  was  possihle  to  that.  ]hii  if  he 
•  lid  look  like  some  one,  then  that  some  one  was  — nr 
had  heen— dreaded  not  only  hv  tlw  l)i^.  man  who  l„v! 
filtered  the  house,  hut  l,y  Henjann-n  Corvet  as  wel! 
"\ou  got  IJen!"  the  man  had  cri((l  out.  Got  him' 
How.;^      "  Hut  you  can't  get  me !  "  he  had  said.      '•  Vo„ 

—  with   the  bullet  hole  above  your  eye!"     What  did 
that  mean.'* 

Alan  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  himself  in  tho  mir- 
ror he  ha.l  seen  in  the  hall.  lie  was  white,  now  that 
the  flush  of  the  fighting  was  going;  lie  probably  had 
been  pale  before  with  excitement,  and  over  his"ri..ht 
eye  there  was  a  round,  black  mark.  Alan  looked  do'wn 
Ht  lus  hands;  a  little  skin  was  off  one  knuckle,  where 
he  had  struck  the  man,  and  his  fingers  were  smudged 
with  a  black  and  sooty  dust.  He  had  smudged  tiR.m 
on  the  papers  up-stairs  or  else  in  feeling  his  way  about 
the  dark  house,  and  at  some  time  lie  had  touched  his 
forehead  and  left  the  black  mark.  That  had  been  the 
"  bullet  hole." 

The  rest  that  the  man  had  said  liad  Inen  a  reference 
to  some  name;  Alan  had  no  trouble  to  recollect  the 
name  and,  while  he  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  it 
stirred  him  qucerly  — "  the  Mhcaka."  What  was 
that.^  The  queer  excitement  and  questioning  that  the 
name  brought,  when  lie  repeated  it  to  himself,  was  not 
recollection ;  for  he  could  not  recall  ever  having  heard 
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tlif  name  In'forc;  hut  if  ua^  not  completely  .struii^c  to 
him.  He  could  cicfinc  tiie  cxcitcuR'iit  it  stirred  only  in 
that  way. 

He  went  hack  to  the  Morris  chair;  liis  socks  were 
nearly  dry,  and  he  put  on  his  >hoes.  llv  ^ot  up  and 
paet'd  a'oout.  Sherrill  had  helieved  that  here  in  this 
house  Henjumin  Corvet  had  left  —  (<r  mi^dit  liaxe  left 
—  a  memorandum,  a  record,  or  an  account  ol  some 
sort  which  would  explain  to  Alan,  his  son,  the  hli^^rht 
which  had  hun;,r  over  his  life.  Sherrill  had  said  that  it 
could  have  heen  no  mere  intri<riie,  no  vul^nir  personal 
sin:  and  the  events  of  the  niirlit  had  made  that  very 
certain;  for,  plainly,  whatever  was  hidden  in  that 
house  involved  some  one  else  seriously,  desperately. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  explain  the  intrusion  of  the 
sort  of  man  whom  Alan  had  surprised  tiiere  an  hour 
a^To. 

The  fact  that  this  other  man  searched  also  did  not 
prove  that  Benjamin  Corvet  had  left  a  record  in  the 
house,  as  Sherrill  helieved;  but  it  certainly  showed  that 
another  person  believed  —  or  feared  —  it.  Whether 
or  not  guilt  had  sent  Benjamin  Corvet  away  four  days 
afro,  whether  or  not  there  had  been  g\n\t  behind  the 
f^host  which  had  "  got  Ben,"  there  was  guilt  in  the  big 
man's  superstitious  terror  when  he  had  seen  Alan.  A 
hold,  powerful  man  like  that  one,  when  his  conscience 
is  clear,  does  not  see  a  ghost.  And  the  ghost  which  he 
had  seen  had  a  bullet  hole  above  the  brows ! 

Alan  did  not  flatter  himself  that  in  any  physical 
sense  he  had  triumphed  over  that  man;  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  his  adversary  had  liad  rather  the  better  of  the 
battle ;  he  had  endeavored  to  stun  Alan,  or  perhaps  do 
worse  than  stun ;  but  after  the  first  grapple,  his  pur- 
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pose  Iwul  Ixcn  to  ^'ct  away.     JJiit  lif  l,.i,l  not  fled  from 
Aliiii ;  he  lud  tit  (I  from  discovery  of  wiio  he  was,      Slicr- 
rill   liad    I. .1,1    Alan   of  no  oru>  ulioiii   lii'   could   idditify 
with  this  man;  hut  Alan  could  d.  sirilic  him  to  Sh,  rriil. 
Alan  found  u  lavatory  and  waslud  and  .stral/^httiiLd 
his  collar  and  tic  and  hriishrd  his  clothes.      'I'lurc  was 
a  bruise  on  the  side  of  liis  head;  but  thou^di  it  throbbed 
painfully,  it  did  not  leave  any  visible  mark.      He  could 
return  now   to   the   Sherrills'".      It    was   not  ciuite   ...id- 
iii^dit  but  he  believed  I)y  this  time  Sherrill  was  probably 
home;  perhaps  already  lie  had  gone  to  hed.      Alan  took 
uj.  his  hat  and  hjoked  about  the  house;  he  was  <T„i,i£r  to 
return  and  sleej)  here,  of  course;  he  was  not  i,'oing  to 
leave  the  house  un<ruarded  for  any  lonjr  time  after  tliis; 
but,    after    what    had    jUst    happeped,    he    felt    he    could 
leave  it  safely  for  half  an  hour,  {)articidarlv  if  he  left 
a  light  burning  within. 

He  did  this  and  stej)ped  out.  The  wind  from  the 
west  was  blowing  hard,  and  the  night  had  become  bitter 
cold;  yet,  as  Alan  reached  the  drive,  he  could  see  far 
out  the  tossing  lights  of  a  ship  and,  as  he  went  toward 
the  Sherrills',  he  ga/ed  ou*^^  over  the  roarirg  water. 
Often  on  nights  like  this,  he  knew,  his  father  nmst  have 
been  battling  such  water. 

The  nian  who  answered  his  ring  at  the  Sherrills' 
recognized  him  at  once  and  admitted  him;  in  reply  to 
Alan's  question,  the  servant  said  that  Mr.  Sherrillhad 
not  yet  returned.  When  Alan  went  to  his  room,  the 
valet  appeared  and,  finding  that  Alan  w/is  packing,  the 
man  offered  his  service.  Alan  hi  him  p.ick  and  went 
down-stairs;  a  motor  had  just  driv.n  up  to  the  house, 
It  proved  to  have  Ijrought  Constance  and  her 
mother;  Mrs.  Sherrill,  after  informing  Alan  that  Mr. 
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Sluirill  ini^lit  nnf  rcti;ni  iiiiHI  some  time  Iiittr,  wont 
iil)-«.tHir>  and  did  not  (i|ij)eur  a;;aiii.  ( On^taiicc  fol- 
lowid  liir  motliLT  but,  tiii  .iiiiii'te's  latir  came  down- 
stairs. 

"  Vou'r.'  not  staving  larr  to-ni^jlit  ?  "  shv  said. 

'•  I  wanted  to  say  to  your  father,"  Alan  explained, 
"  tli.it  I  believe  I  had  better  ^o  o\er  to  the  other 
hoM.se." 

She  caiiu'  11  little  rloser  to  him  in  her  concern. 
'■  Nothing  has  happened  hire.'  " 

''Here.''  \'ou  mean  in  this  )"juse?"  Alan  smiled. 
"No;  nothin<,'." 

She  seemed  relieved.  Alan,  rememberintr  her 
mother's  manner,  thought  he  understood;  she  knew 
tiiat  remarks  had  been  made,  ))ossibly,  which  repeated 
by  a  servant  might  have  offended  him. 

"  I'tn  afraid  it's  been  a  hard  day  for  you,"  slie  said. 

"It's   certainly   been   unusual,"   Alan   admitted. 

It  had  [)een  a  hard  day  for  her,  too,  be  ol)served  ;  or 
probably  the  recent  days,  since  her  father's  and  her 
own  good  friend  had  gone,  liad  been  trying.  She  was 
tind  nowand  nervously  e.Kcited  ;  but  she  was  so  voung 
that  the  little  signs  of  strain  and  worry,  instead  of 
making  her  seem  older,  only  made  her  youth  more  ap- 
l>arent.  The  curves  of  her  neck  and  her  pretty, 
rounded  shoulders  vere  as  soft  as  before;  her  lustrous, 
Inouii  hair  was  more  beautiful,  and  a  slight  flush  col- 
ored her  clear  skin. 

II  had  seemed  to  Alan,  when  Mrs.  Slierrill  had 
spoken  to  him  a  few  minutes  before,  that  her  maimer 
toward  him  bad  been  more  reserved  and  constrained 
than  earlier  in  the  evening;  and  ho  had  put  that  down 
to  the  latenes-,  of  the  hour;  but  now  he  realized  that  she 
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probably  had  been  discussing  him  with  Constance,  and 
that  it  was  somewhat  in  defiance  of  her  mother  that 
Constance  had  come  down  to  speak  with  him  again. 

"Are  you  taking  any  one  over  to  the  other  house 
with  you?"  she  inquired. 

"  Any  one?  " 

"  A  servant,  I  mean.'* 

"  No." 

"  Then  you'll  let  us  lend  you  a  man  from  here." 

"You're  aw;ully  good;  but  I  don't  think  I'll  need 
any  one  to-night.  Mr.  Corvet's  —  my  father's  man  — 
is  coming  back  to-morrow,  I  understand.  I'll  get 
along  very  well  until  then." 

She  was  silent  a  moment  as  she  looked  awav.  Her 
shoulders  suddc-niy  jerked  a  little.  "  I  wish  you'd  take 
some  one  with  \ou,"  she  persisted.  "I  don't  like  to 
think  of  you  alone  over  there  " 

"  My  father  must  have  been  often  alone  there." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes."  She  looked  at  him 
quickly,  then  away,  checking  a  question.  She  wanted 
to  ask,  he  knew,  what  he  had  discovered  in  that  lonely 
house  which  had  so  agitated  him:  for  of  course  she  had 
noticed  agitation  in  him.  And  he  had  intended  to  tell 
her  or,  ratlier,  her  father.  He  had  been  rehearsing  to 
himself  the  description  of  the  man  he  had  met  tliere  in 
order  to  ask  Shcrrill  about  him;  but  now  Alan  knew 
that  he  was  not  going  to  refer  the  matter  even  to  Sher- 
rill  just  yet. 

Sherrill  bad  believed  that  Benjamin  Corvet's  disap- 
pearance was  from  circumstances  too  personal  and 
intimate  to  be  made  a  subject  of  public  inquiry:  and 
what  Alan  had  encountered  in  Corvet's  house  had  con- 
firmed   that    belief.     Sherrill    further    had    said    that 
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Benjamin  Corvct,  if  he  had  wished  Shcrrill  to  know 
those  circumstances,  would  have  told  them  to  him;  but 
Corvct  had  not  done  that ;  instead,  he  had  sent  for 
Alan,  his  son.     He  hud  given  his  son  his  confidence. 

Sherrill  had  admitted  that  he  was  withholding  from 
Alan,  for  the  time  being,  something  that  he  knew  about 
Benjamin  Corvet ;  it  was  nothing,  he  had  said,  which 
would  help  Alan  to  learn  about  Iiis  father,  or  what  had 
become  of  him ;  but  perhaps  Sherrill,  not  knowing  these 
other  things,  could  not  speak  accurately  as  to  that. 
Alan  determined  to  ask  Sherrill  what  he  had  been  with- 
holding before  lie  told  him  all  of  what  had  happened  in 
Corvet's  house.  There  was  one  other  circumstance 
which  Sherrill  had  mentioned  but  not  explained;  it 
occurred  to  Alan  now. 

"  Miss  Sherrill  — "  he  checked  himself. 

"What  is  it.?" 

"  This  afternoon  your  father  said  that  you  believed 
that  Mr.  Corvet's  disappearance  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  you ;  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  was 
so;  but  do  you  want  to  tell  me  why  you  thought  it?  " 

"Yes;  I  will  tell  you."  She  colored  quickly. 
"  One  of  the  last  things  "Sir.  Corvet  did  —  in  fact,  the 
last  thing  we  know  of  his  doing  before  he  sent  for  you 
—  was  to  come  to  me  and  warn  me  against  one  of  my 
friends." 

"Warn  you,  Miss  Sherrill.?  How.?  I  mean,  warn 
you  against  what  ?  " 

"  Against  thinking  too  much  o'  him."  She  turned 
away. 

Alan  saw  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  the  man  who  had 
been  waiting  with  the  suitcase.  It  was  after  midnight 
now   and,  for   far  more  than  the  intended  half  hour. 
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Alan  had  left  his  father's  house  I'liwatched,  to  he  en- 
tered by  the  front  door  whenever  the  man,  who  had 
entered  it  before,  returned  witli  hh  key. 

"  I  think  ril  come  to  see  your  father  in  ihe  morning, 
Alan  said,  when  Constance  looked  back  to  hiin. 

You  won't  borrow  Simons?"  she  asked  again. 

Thank  you,  no." 

But    you'll    come   over   here    for   breakfast    in    the 
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'•  Vou  want  me?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I'd  like  to  come  very  much." 

"Then  ril  exi)ect  you."  Slie  followed  him  to  the 
door  when  he  had  put  on  his  things,  und  he  made  no 
ooject.on  when  she  asked  that  the  man  be  allowed  to 
carry  h.s  bag  around  to  the  other  house.  When  he 
glanced  back,  after  reaching  the  walk,  he  saN>  her 
sta„,l„,^,  ,„s.de  the  door,  watching  through  the  glass 
alter  hnn. 

When  he  had  dismissed  Simons  and  reentered  the 
house  on  Astor  Street,  he  foun<l  no  evi.lences  of  any 
disturbance  while  he  had  been  gone.  On  the  second 
«o„r,  to  the  east  of  the  room  which  had  been  his 
father's,  was  a  bedroom  which  evidentlv  had  been  kept 
as  a  guest  chamber;  Alan  carriec!  his  suitcase  there  and 
made  ready  for  bed. 

The  sight  of  Constance  Sherrill  slanding  and  watch- 
ing after  him  in  concern  as  he  started  back  to  this 
house,  came  to  him  again  and  again  and,  also,  her 
flush  When  she  had  spoken  of  the  frien<l  against  whom 
nenjannn  Corvet  hud  warned  her.  Wiio  was  he?  It 
had  been  impossible  at  that  moment  for  Alan  to  ask  her 
more;  besides,  if  he  had  asked  and  she  hau  told  him. 
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he  would  have  learned  only  a  name  wliicli  lie  could  not 
place  yet  in  any  coiuiection  with  her  or  with  Ik-njaniin 
Corvet.  Whoever  he  was,  it  was  plain  that  Constance 
Shcrrill  "thought  of  hiin";  lucky  man,  Alan  said  to 
himself.  Yet  Corvet  had  warned  her  not  to  think  of 
him.   .  .  . 

Alan  turned  back  his  bed.  It  had  been  for  him  a 
tremendous  day.  liarely  twelve  hours  before  he  had 
come  to  that  house,  Alan  Conrad  from  Blue  Rapids, 
Kansas ;  now  .  .  .  phrases  from  w  hat  Lawrence  Sher- 
rill  had  told  him  of  his  father  were  runninc  throuirh 
his  mind  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  to  be  able 
to  hear  any  noise  in  Renjanu'n  Corvet's  house,  of  which 
he  was  sole  protector.  The  emotion  roused  by  his 
first  sight  of  the  lake  went  through  him  again  as  he 
opened  the  window  to  the  east. 

Now  —  he  was  in  bed  —  he  seemed  to  be  standing,  a 
specter  before  a  man  blaspheming  Benjamin  Corvet 
and  the  souls  of  men  dead.  "  And  the  hole  above  the 
eye!  .  .  .  The  bullet  got  you!  ...  So  it's  you  that 
got  Ben!  .  .  .  I'll  get  you!  .  .  .  You  can't  save  the 
Mm'aka!  " 

The  Miuakaf  The  stir  of  that  name  was  stronger 
now  even  than  before ;  it  had  been  running  through  his 
consciousness  almost  constantly  since  he  had  heard  it. 
He  jumped  up  and  turned  on  the  light  and  found  a 
pencil.  He  did  not  know  how  to  spell  the  name  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  write  it  down :  the  name  had 
taken  on  that  definiteness  and  inefFaceablencss  of  a 
tiling  which,  once  heard,  can  never  again  be  forgotten. 
But,  in  panic  that  he  might  forget,  he  wrote  it,  guess- 
ing at  the  spelling  —  "  Miuala.'" 

It  was  a  name,  of  course;  but  the  name  of  what?     It 
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rcpeatod  and  repeated  itself  to  him,  after  he  got  back 
into  bed,  until  its  very  iteration  niadi   him  drowsv. 

Outside  tlie  gale  whistled  and  shrieked.  The  wind, 
passing  its  last  resistance  after  its  sweep  across  the 
prairies  before  it  leaped  upon  the  lake,  battered  and 
clamored  in  its  assault  about  the  house.  But  as  Alan 
became  sleepier,  he  lieard  it  no  longer  as  it  rattled  the 
windows  a-id  liowled  under  the  caves  and  over  the  roof, 
but  as  out  on  the  lake,  above  the  roaring  and  ice- 
crunching  waves,  it  whipped  and  circled  with  its  chill 
the  ice-shrouded  sides  of  struggling  ships.  So,  with 
the  roar  of  surf  and  gale  in  his  cars,  he  went  to  sleep 
with  the  sole  conscious  connection  in  his  mind  between 
hmiself  and  these  people,  among  whom  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet's  summons  had  brought  him,  the  one  name 
"  Mmaka." 
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IN  th'  morning  a  groat  change  had  come  over  the 
lake.  The  wind  still  blew  freshly,  but  r  longer 
fiercely,  from  the  west ;  and  now,  from  before  the 
beach  beyond  the  drive,  and  from  the  piers  and  break- 
waters at  the  harbor  mouth,  and  from  all  the  western 
shore,  the  ice  had  departed.  Far  out,  a  nearly  indis- 
cernible white  line  marked  the  ice-floe  where  it  was 
traveling  eastward  before  the  wind;  nearer,  and  with 
only  a  gleaming  crystal  fringe  of  frozen  snow  clinging 
to  the  shore  edge,  the  water  sparkled,  blue  and  dim- 
l)Iing,  under  the  morning  sun ;  multitudes  of  gulls, 
hungry  after  the  storm,  called  to  one  another  and 
circled  over  the  b'-eakwaters,  the  piers,  and  out  over 
the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec;  and  a  half  mile 
off  shore,  a  little  work  boat  -  a  shallop  twenty  feet 
lonrp  —  was  put-put-ing  on  some  errand  along  a  path 
whe/e  twelve  hours  before  no  horsepower  creatable  by 
man  could  have  driven  the  hugcst  steamer. 

Constance  Sherrill,  awakened  by  the  sunlight  re- 
flected from  the  water  upon  her  ceiling,  found  nothing 
odd  or  startling  in  this  change;  it  roused  her  but  did 
not  sur])rise  her.  Except  for  the  short  periods  of  her 
visits  away  from  Chicago,  she  had  lived  all  her  life  on 
the   shore   of    +ho    lake :    the   water  —  wonderful,   ever 
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altering  — was  \hv  first  sight  cacli  morning.  As  it 
niadf  wildiT  and  more  grim  Hie  desolation  of  a  stormj 
day,  so  it  made  brigliter  and  more  smiling  the  s{)lendor 
of  the  >uii>liitie  and,  by  that  much  more,  influenced  one's 
feelings. 

Constance   held   by   preference   to   the   seagoing   tra- 
ditions of  lur  family.      Since  she  was  u  child,  ihe  lake 
and  the  life  of  the  >hi|)s  had  delighted  and  fascinated 
her;  very  early  ^hc  had  discovered  that,  upon  the  lake, 
she  was  permitted   privileges  sternly  denied  upon  land 
—  an  arhitrary  distinction  which  led  her  to  designate 
water,    when    she    was    a    little    girl,    as    her    family's 
"  respectable  elemiiit."      For  while  her  father's  invest- 
ments were,  in  i)art,  on  the  wafer,  her  mother's  prop- 
erty   all    was    on    the    land.      Iler    mother,    who    was    a 
Seaton,  owned  property  somewhere  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon  with  Constance's  uncles;  this  property  Consisted, 
as  Constance  succeeded  in  ascertaining  about  the  time 
she    was    nine,    of    large,    wholesale    grocery    buildings. 
They  and  the  "  brand  "  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Seaton   family   for  many  years;  both  Constance's 
uncles  worked   in  the  big  buildings  where  tiie  canning 
was    done;    and,    when    Constance    was    taken    to    visit 
them,  she  found  the  place  most  interesting the  ber- 
ries and  fruit  coming  up  in  great  steaming  cauldrons; 
the    machines    })Ushing   the    cans    under    the   enormous 
faucets  where  the  preserves  ran  out  and  then  sealing 
the  cans  and  pasting  the  bright  Seaton  "  brand  "'  about 
them.      The   people   there  were   interesting — the   girls 
with  Hying  fingers  sorting  fruit,  and  the  men  pounding 
the   big  boxes   together;   and    the  great   shaggv-hoofed 
horses    which   pulled   the   huge,   groaning  wagoris   were 
most   fascinating.     She  wanted  to  ride  on  one  of  the 
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wagons ;  but  her  request  was  promptly  and  completely 
squashed. 

It  was  not  "done";  nor  was  anything  about  the 
groceries  and  the  canning  to  be  mentioned  before  vis- 
itors; Constance  brought  up  the  subject  once  and 
found  out.  It  was  different  about  her  father's  shi[)s. 
She  could  talk  about  them  when  she  wanted  to;  and 
lier  father  often  spoke  of  tluin ;  and  any  one  who  came 
to  th  house  could  speak  aljout  tliem.  Ships,  aj)par- 
entl\',  were  respectal)le. 

When  she  went  down  to  the  docks  with  lier  father, 
she  could  climb  all  over  them,  if  she  was  only  careful  of 
her  clothes ;  she  could  spend  a  day  watching  one  of 
her  father's  boats  discharging  grain  or  another  un- 
loading ore;  and,  when  she  was  twelve,  for  a  great 
treat,  her  father  took  her  on  one  of  the  freighters  to 
Duluth;  and  for  one  delightful,  wonderful  week  she 
chummed  with  the  captain  and  mates  and  wheelmen  and 
learned  all  the  pilot  signals  and  the  way  the  different 
lighthouses   winked. 

Mr.  Spearman,  who  recently  had  become  a  partner  of 
her  father's,  was  also  on  the  boat  upon  that  trip.  He 
had  no  particular  duty  ;  he  was  just  ''an  owner"  likelier 
father;  but  Constance  observed  that,  while  the  captain 
and  the  mates  and  the  engineers  were  always  polite  and 
respectful  to  her  father,  they  asked  Mr.  S{)earman's 
opinion  about  things  in  a  very  different  wa^'  and  paid 
real  attention  —  not  merely  polite  attention  —  when 
he  talked.  He  was  a  most  desirable  sort  of  acqui- 
sition ;  for  he  was  a  friend  who  could  come  to  the  house 
at  any  time,  and  yet  he,  himself,  had  done  all  sorts  of 
exciting  things.  He  had  not  just  gone  to  Harvard 
and  then  become  an  owner,  as  Constance's  father  had ; 
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at  fifteen,  he  had  run  away  from  his  father's  farm  hack 
from  tlie  vu^t  sliure  of  little  Traverse  Bay  near  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  eighteen,  after 
all  sorts  of  adventures,  he  h;ul  become  mate  of  a  lum- 
ber schooner;  he  had  "taken  to  steam"  shortly  after 
that  and  had  been  an  oificer  upon  many  kinds  of  sliips. 
Then  Uncle  Ikiiny  had  taken  him  into  partnership. 
Constance  had  a  most  exciting  example  of  what  he 
could  do  when  the  ship  ran  into  a  big  storm  on  Lake 
Supirior. 

Coming  into  Whitefish  Ray,  a  barge  had  blundered 
against  the  vessel;  a  seam  started,  and  water  came  in 
so  fast  that  it  gained  on  the  pumps.  Instantly,  Mr. 
Spearman,  not  the  captain,  was  in  command  and,  from 
the  way  he  steered  the  ship  to  protect  the  seam  and 
from  the  scheme  he  devised  to  stay  the  inrush  of 
water,  the  pumps  Ingan  to  gain  at  once,  and  the  ship 
went  into  Duluth  safe  and  dry.  Constance  liked  that 
in  a  man  of  the  sort  whom  people  knew.  For,  as  the 
most  active  partner — though  not  the  chief  stocl:- 
holder  —  of  Corve\  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  almost 
every  one  in  the  city  knew  him.  He  had  his  bachelor 
"  rooms  "  in  one  of  the  newest  and  most  ^Pasllionabi'- 
of  the  apartment  buildings  facing  the  lake  just  north 
of  the  downtown  city;  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
best  city  and  country  clubs;  and  he  was  welcomed 
quickly  along  the  Drive,  where  the  Sherrills'  mansion 
was  conu'ng  to  be  considered  a  characteristic  "  old  " 
Chicago  home. 

But  little  over  forty,  and  a]ipcaring  even  younger. 
Spearman  was  distinctly  of  the  new  generation :  and 
Constance  Sherrill  was  only  one  of  many  of  the 
younger  girls  who  found  in  Henry  Spearman  refreshing 
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relief  from  tlie  youths  who  wore  the  sons  of  iiieii  but 
who  could  never  become  men  themselves.  Thev  wore 
nice,  earnest  hoy 6  with  all  sorts  of  serious  Marxian 
ideas  of  establishing  social  justice  in  the  plants  which 
their  fathers  had  built ;  and  carrying  the  highest  mo- 
tives into  the  city  or  national  politics.  But  the  indus- 
trial reformers,  Constance  was  quite  certain,  never 
could  have  built  up  the  industries  with  which  they  now, 
so  superiorly,  were  finding  fault;  the  political  purifiers 
either  failed  of  election  or,  if  elected,  seemed  to  leave 
politics  pretty  much  as  they  had  been  before.  The 
picture  of  Spearman,  instantly  appealed  to  and  in- 
stantly in  charge  in  the  emergenc>,  remained  and 
became  more  vivid  withui  Constance,  because  she  never 
saw  him  except  when  he  dominated. 

And  a  decade  most  amazingly  had  bridged  the  abyss 
which  had  separated  twelve  years  and  thirty-twc.  At 
twenty-two,  Constance  Sherrill  was  finding  Henry 
Sjjcarman  —  age  forty-two  —  the  most  vitalizing  and 
interesting  of  the  men  who  moved,  socially,  about  the 
restricted  ellipse  which  curved  down  the  lake  shore  south 
of  the  T)ark  and  up  Astor  Street.  He  had,  very  early, 
rccogn-.  ^d  that  he  possessed  the  vigor  and  courage  to 
carry  hi  i  far,  and  he  had  disciplined  himself  until  the 
coarsenets  and  roughness,  which  had  sometimes  of- 
fended the  little  girl  of  ten  years  before,  had  almost 
vanished.  What  crudities  still  came  out,  romantically 
reminded  of  his  hard,  early  life  on  the  lakes.  Had 
there  been  anything  in  that  life  of  his  of  'vhich  he  had 
not  told  her  —  something  worse  than  merely  rough  and 
rugged,  which  could  strike  at  her?  Uncle  Benny's  last, 
dramatic  appeal  to  her  had  suggested  that :  but  even 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  talking  to  her,  fright  for 
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Unc-le  Benny  —  not  dread  that  tliirr  had  hem  anything 
wron^  in  llenrv's  lite  —  had  nio^t  inovid  hi  r.  I'liclo 
Ikiuiv  very  c'viilintly  was  not  hiiii^i  1.''.  .\>  lnuir  as 
C'(jiistatu'o  could  rciiicinhcr,  he  had  (jiiarriKd  violently 
witii  Henry;  his  antagonism  to  Henry  had  heeoiiie 
almost  an  ohsession ;  and  Constanee  had  her  father's 
word  for  it  that,  a  /rnater  part  of  the  time,  Tncle 
Henny  ha(i  no  just  ^n-ound  for  his  (juarrel  wilh  Heiirv. 
A  most  violent  ciuarrel  had  occurred  upon  that  last 
day,  and  undoul)te(lly  its  fury  had  carried  I'tjclo 
IJenny  to  the  length  of  going  to  Constance  as  lie 
di.l. 

Constance  liad  come  to  this  conclusion  (hiring  tlic 
last  gloomy  and  stormy  days;  this  morning,  gazing 
out  uj)on  the  shining  lake,  clear  lilue  under  the  winiry 
sun,  she  was  more  satisfied  than  before.  Summonini? 
her  maid,  she  iiKjuired  first  whether  anything  had  been 
heard  since  last  night  of  Mr.  Corvet.  She  was  quite 
sure,  if  her  father  had  had  word,  he  would  have 
awakened  her:  and  there  was  no  news.  Hut  I'nde 
Benny's  son,  she  remembert  1,  was  coming  to  break- 
fast. 

Uncle  Benny's  son!  That  suggested  to  Constance's 
mother  only  something  uiipleasant,  something  to  be 
avoided  and  considered  a.,  little  as  possible.  But 
Alan  —  Uncle  Benny's  son  —  was  not  unpleasant  at 
all  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  (piite  the  reverse.  Constance  had 
liked  him  from  the  moment  that,  confused  a  little  by 
Benjamin  Corvet's  absence  and  Simon s's  manner  in 
greeting  him,  he  had  turned  to  lier  for  ex})lanation  :  she 
had  liked  tlio  way  he  had  openly  studied  her  and  ap- 
proved her,  as  she  was  approving  him  :  slie  had  liked 
the  way  he  had  told  her  of  himself,  and  the  fact  that 
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hv    knew    n()tliiri<^   of    flic   ninn    who    proved    to    l)C'   his 

L- 

fiitlur;  >lic  had   liked   very   iiiiicli    the  coiiiplete  ahsetiee 

S 

of  impuUe  to  force  or  to  j)retend  feeliri^^  wlien  she  liud 

•>' 

brou^dit    Iiiiii    tiie    picture    of    liis    father — when    he, 

L» 

niiiazed  at  himself  for  not  feehti^,  had  h)okcd  at  her; 

S 

and   she  had   hked  most  of  all   his  refusal,  for  hitii^elf 

L' 

and   for  his   father,  to  accept  positive  stigma  until  it 

L 

should  he  proM'd. 

She  had  not  desiirnattd  any  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
she  supposed  that,  coiniufr  from  the  count rv,  he  would 
helieve  breakfast  to  l)e  early.  Jhit  when  she  ^ot  down- 
stairs, though  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  he  bad  not 
come;  she  went  to  the  front  window  to  watch  for  him, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  slie  saw  him  a|)proacliiiig, 
looking  often  to  the  lake  as  though  amazed  by  the 
change  in  it. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  herself  let  liim  in. 

"  Father  has  gone  down-town,"  she  told  him,  as  he 
took  otr  his  things.  "  Mr.  Spearman  returns  from 
Duluth  this  morning,  and  father  wislad  to  tell  him 
about  you  as  soon  as  po  ible.  I  told  father  you  had 
come  to  see  him  last  night ;  and  lie  said  to  bring  you 
down  to  the  office." 

"  I   overslept,   I'm   afraid,"   Alan   said. 

"You   slept  well,  then?" 

"  Very  well  —  after  a  while." 

"  I'll  take  you  down-town  myself  after  breakfast." 

She  said  no  more  but  led  him  into  the  brcakfa;,t  room. 
It  was  a  delightful,  cozy  little  room,  Dutch  furnished, 
with  a  single  wide  window  to  the  east,  an  enormous 
hooded  fireplace  taking  up  half  the  north  wall,  and  blue 
Delft  tiles  set  above  it  and  paneled  in  the  walls  all 
about   the   room.     There   were   the  quaint   blue   wind- 
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mills,  flic  fishiri;^  liouts,  tiii'  bafj<.'\  -hnokid,  woodin-sliod 
folk,  fill'  caiiJils  and  harf^ts,  the  dikes  niul  their  guurd- 
iaiis,  and  the  fishing  sliip  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Alan  ;;a/e(l  al)()iit  iit  thesf  with  (jiiiek,  appreciative 
interest.  His  ([uality  of  instantly  noticiti^f  and  ap- 
(treciatiii^  anything  iinusMal  was,  tonstanci'  llioii^ht, 
one  of  his  pleasantest  und  lust  characteristics. 

"I  like  those  too;  I  selected  tlmn  niVMlf  in  Hol- 
I md,"   she   ohs(  rved. 

She  took  her  |)lace  !)eside  the  coiree  pot,  and  when 
In  remained  standinrf — "  Mother  always  has  her  break- 
fast   in  l)((I:  that's  your  place,"  slie  said. 

He  took  the  chair  o{)positi'  her.  There  was  fruit 
upon  the  table;  Constance  took  an  orange  and  j)assed 
the  little  silver  basket  across. 

''This  is  such  a  littK'  table;  we  never  ust'  it  if  there's 
more  than  two  or  three  of  us;  and  we  like  to  help  our- 
selves here." 

"  I  like  it  very  nnicli,"  Alan  said. 

"Coffee  right  away  or  latir.-' " 

'*  Whenevir  you  do.  You  see,"  he  explained,  smiling 
in  H  way  that  pleased  her,  '*  I  haven't  tlie  slightest  idea 
what  else  is  coming  or  whether  anything  more  at  all  is 
coming."  A  servant  entered,  bringing  cereal  and 
cnam;  he  removed  the  fruit  plates,  ])iit  the  cereal  dish 
and  two  bowls  before  Constance,  and  went  out.  "  And 
if  any  one  in  Blue  Rapids,"  Alan  went  on,  ''  had  a  man 
waiting  in  the  dining-room  and  at  least  one  other  in 
the  kitchen,  they  would  not  speak  of  our  activities  here 
as  '  helping  ourselves.'  I'm  not  sure  just  how  they 
would  speak  of  them ;  we  —  the  peojtlc  I  was  with  in 
Kansas  —  had  a  maidservant  at  one  time  when  we  were 

nn    fliii    furin      nnrl    ivlinn    «•<>   nn  rrn  rrnrt   lif>r     clif>    ncLofl.    '  Fin 
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von  do  vour  own  sfritchii-.^r '  That  iiicunt  Miviiig 
from  tlie  stove  to  i\w  tnhli,  ii>.ii;ill\  .*' 

He  was  siltiit  for  a  f  t  w  nionicnt -. ;  uluii  In  looked  at 
her  across  tiie  tahle  a;;aiii,  lie  seiiiied  aliout  to  s|)eak 
,serioii>iv.      His  ^a/e  left  lier  face  and   llieii  eaiiie  liai  k. 

"  Miss  Slierriil,"'  he  said  gravely,  '"  uhat  is,  or  was, 
the  Mhiakd?     \  ship?" 

He  iiia<K>  no  attempt  to  p'd  the  (iiie>tioii  casuallv; 
rather,  he  had  made  it  more  t  videiit  that  it  w  a.,  of  ctm- 
ceni  to  him  hy   the  change  in  his  manner. 

"  Th  •  Mhcdkaf  "'  Constance  said. 

''  Do  you  know  wliat  it  was?" 

"  Ves ;  I  know;  and  it  was  a  ship." 

''  Vou  mean  it  doesn  t  exist  any  more?  " 

"  No.  it  was  lost  a  long  time  ago." 

"On  the  lakes  here?" 

"On   Lake   Michigan." 

"  Voii  mean  hy  lost  that  it  was  sunk?" 

"  It  was  Slink,  of  course;  hut  no  one  knows  what  ha|i- 
pened  to  it  —  whether  it  was  wrecked  or  hurried  or 
merely  foundered." 

The  thought  of  tlio  unknown  fate  of  the  siiip  and 
crew  —  of  the  ship  which  had  sailed  and  never  reached 
port  and  of  which  nothing  ever  had  been  iieard  hut  the 
beating  of  the  Indian  drum  —  set  her  blood  tingling 
as  it  had  done  before,  when  she  had  been  told  about  the 
ship,  or  when  she  had  told  otliers  alioiit  it  and  th,} 
suj)erstition  connected  with  it.  It  was  plain  Alan  Con- 
rad h.ad  not  asked  about  it  idly;  something  about  the 
Miii'dlift  had  come  to  him  recently  and  had  excited  his 
intense  concern. 

"  Whose  ship  was  it?  "  he  asked.     "  My  father's?  " 

"  No ;  it  belonged  to  Stafford  and  Ramsdell.     Thev 
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wore  two  of  the  big  mtn  of  their  time  in  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  lakes,  but  their  line  has  been  out  of  busi- 
ness for  years;  botli  Mr.  Stafford  and  Mr.  Kauisdell 
were  lost  witli  the  M'vuaka.'" 

"  Will  you  tell  nie  about  it,  and  them,  j)lease?  " 
"  I've  told  you  almost  all  I  can  about  Stafford  and 
Raiii^ckll,  I'm  afraid;  I've  just  heard  father  say  that 
thev  were  men  who  could  have  amounted  to  a  great  deal 
on  the  lakes,  if  they  had  lived  —  especially  3Ir.  Staf- 
ford, who  was  very  young.  The  Mhcaka  was  a  great 
new  steel  ship  —  built  the  y«  'i'  after  I  was  born;  it  was 
the  first  of  nearly  a  dozen  that  Stafford  and  Ramsdell 
had  planned  to  buikl.  There  was  some  doubt  among 
lake  men  about  steel  boats  at  that  time;  they  had 
b'jgun  to  be  built  very  largelv  quite  a  few  years  before, 
but  recently  there  Imd  b', en  some  serious  losses  with 
them.  Whether  It  was  because  they  were  built  on 
models  not  fitted  for  the  lakes,  no  one  knew;  but  several 
of  them  had  broken  in  two  and  sunk,  and  a  good  many 
men  were  talking  about  going  back  to  wood.  But 
Stafford  and  Ramsdell  believed  in  steel  and  had  finished 
this  first  one  of  their  new  boats. 

"  SIk  left  Duluth  for  Chicago,  lor.led  with  ore,  on 
the  fir.it  'lay  of  December,  with  both  owners  and  part 
of  their  families  on  board.  She  passed  the  Soo  on  the 
third  and  went  tlirough  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  on 
the  fourth  into  Lake  Michigan.  After  that,  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  her." 

"  So  prot)ably  she  broke  in  two  like  the  others?  " 

"Mr.  Spearman  and  your  father  both,  thought  so; 

but  nobodv  ever  knew  —  no  wreckage  came  ashore  — 

no  message  of  any  sort   from  any  one  on  board.     A 

very  sudden  winter  storm  haa  come  up  and  was  at  its 
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worst  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth.  Uncle  Bcnnv  — 
your  father  —  told  nie  once,  when  I  asked  him  about  it, 
that  it  was  as  severe  for  a  time  as  any  lie  hud  ever  ex- 
pcienced.  He  very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  it.  lie  hud 
just  finished  laying  up  one  of  his  boats  —  the  Martha 
Corvct  —  at  Manistee  for  the  winter;  and  he  and  ^Ir. 
Spearman,  who  then  was  mate  ot  the  Martha  Conct, 
were  crossing  the  lake  in  a  tug  with  a  crew  of  four  men 
to  Manitowoc,  where  they  were  going  to  lay  up  more 
ships.  The  captain  and  one  of  the  deck  hands  of  the 
tug  were  washed  overboard,  and  the  engineer  was  lost 
trying  to  save  them.  Uncle  Benny  and  Mr.  Spearman 
and  the  stoker  brought  the  tug  in.  The  storm  was 
worst  about  five  in  the  morning,  when  the  Miicaka 
sunk." 

"  Plow  do  you  know  that  the  MixcaKa  sunk  at  five," 
Alan  asked,  '   '''  no  one  ever  heard  from  the  ship.''  " 

"  Oh  ;  that  was  told  by  the  Drum  !  " 

"The  Drum.^" 

"Yes;  the  Indian  Drum!  I  forgot;  of  course  you 
didn't  know.  It's  a  superstition  that  some  of  the  lake 
men  have,  particularly  those  who  come  from  people  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake.  The  Indian  Drum  is  in  the 
woods  there,  they  say.  No  one  has  seen  it ;  but  many 
people  believe  that  they  have  heard  it.  It's  a  spirit 
drum  which  beats,  they  say,  for  every  ship  lost  on  the 
lake.  There's  a  particular  superstition  about  it  in 
regard  to  the  Miwakn;  for  the  drum  beat  wrong  for 
the  Miuaka.  You  see,  the  people  about  there  swear 
that  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  while 
the  'orm  was  blowing  terribly,  they  heard  the  drum 
beating  and  knew  that  a  ship  wns  going  down.  They 
counted  the  sounds  as  it  bcpc  the  roll  of  the  dead.     It 
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}  at  twenty-four  before  it  stopped  and  then  began  to 
beat  again  and  beat  twenty-four;  so,  later,  everybody 
knew  it  had  been  beating  for  the  Mhcnka;  for  ever} 
other  ship  on  the  hake  got  to  port;  but  there  were 
twenty-five  altogetlier  on  the  Mhcala,  so  either  the 
drum  beat  wrong  or — "  slie  hesitated. 
"Or  what?" 

"  Or  the  drum  was  right,  and  some  one  was  saved. 
Many  people  believed  that.  It  was  years  before  the 
famiHes  of  the  men  on  board  gave  up  hope,  because  of 
the  Drum:  maybe  some  liaven't  gp  en  up  hope  yet." 

Alan  made  no  conunent  for  n  moment.  Constance 
had  seen  the  blood  flush  to  his  .ice  and  then  leave  it, 
and  her  own  pulse  had  beat  as  swiftly  as  she  rehearsed 
the  superstition.  As  he  gazed  at  her  and  then  away, 
it  was  jilalu  that  he  had  heard  something  additiora! 
about  the  Mrwaka  —  something  which  he  was  trying  to 
fit  into  what  she  told  liim. 

"  That's  all  anybody  knows?  "  His  gaze  came  back 
to  her  at  last. 

"Yes;  why  did  you  ask  about  it  —  the  Miicalca?  I 
mean,  how  did  you  hear  about  it  so  you  wanted  to 
know  ?  " 

He  considered  an  instant  before  replying.  "  I  en- 
countered a  reference  to  the  M'ncakn  —  I  supposed  it 
must  be  a  ship  —  in  my  father's  house  last  night." 

His  manner,  as  he  looked  down  at  his  coffee  cup, 
toying  with  it.  prevented  her  then  from  asking  more; 
he  seemed  to  know  that  she  wished  to  press  it,  and  he 
looked  up  quickly. 

"  I  met  my  servant  —  my  father's  servant  —  this 
morning,"  he  said. 

"  Yes ;   he   got   back   this   morning.     He   came  here 
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early  to  report  to  father  that  he  had  no  news  of  Uncle 
Jliiiiv  ;  and  father  told  him  you  were  at  the  house  and 
sent  him  over," 

Alan  was  studying  the  coffee  cup  again,  a  cjueer  ex- 
})ression  on  his  face  which  she  could  not  read. 

"  lie  was  there  when  I  woke  up  this  morning,  Miss 
Sherrill,  1  hadn't  heard  anybody  in  the  house,  but  I 
s;iw  a  little  table  on  wheels  standing  in  the  hall  outside 
liiy  door  and  a  spirit  lamp  and  a  little  coffee  pot  on  it, 
and  a  man  bending  over  it,  warming  the  cup.  His 
back  was  toward  me,  and  he  had  straight  black  hair, 
so  that  at  first  I  tiiought  he  was  a  Jnp;  but  when  he 
turned  around,  I  saw  he  was  an  American  Indian." 
\  es  ;  that  was  Wassaquam." 
Is  that  his  name.'     lie  told  me  it  was  Judah." 

'"  Ves  —  Judah  Wassaquam.  He's  a  Chippewa 
from  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  They're  very  relifrious 
there,  most  of  the  Indians  at  the  foot  of  the  lake;  and 
many  of  them  have  a  Biblical  name  which  they  use  for 
a  first  name  and  use  their  Indian  name  for  a  last  one." 

"  He  called  me  '  Alan  '  and  my  father  '  Ren."  " 

"  The  Indians  almost  always  call  people  by  their 
first  names." 

"  He  said  that  he  had  always  served  '  Ben  '  his  coffee 
that  way  before  he  got  uj),  and  so  he  had  supposed  he 
was  to  do  the  jamc  by  me;  and  also  that,  long  ago,  he 
used  to  be  a  deck  hand  on  one  of  my  father's  ships." 

''\es;  when  Uncle  Benny  began  to  operate  ships  of 
his  own,  many  of  the  ships  on  the  lakes  had  Indians 
among  the  deck  hands  ;  some  had  all  Indians  for  crews 
and  white  men  only  for  officers.  Wassa(|uam  was  on 
the  first  freighter  Uncle  Benny  ever  owned  a  share  in; 
afterwards  he  came  here  to  Chicago  with  Uncle  Benny. 
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Tie's  been  looking  after  Uncle  Bennj  all  alone  now  for 
more  than  ten  years  —  and  he's  very  much  devoted  to 
him,  and  fully  trustworthy;  and  besides  that,  he's  a 
wonderful  cook;  but  I've  wondered  sometimes  whether 
Uncle  Benny  wasn't  the  only  city  man  in  the  world  who 
had  an  Indian  body  servant." 

"  You  know  a  good  deal  about  Indians." 
"A  little  about  the  lake  Indians,  the  Chippcwas  and 
Pottawatomies  in  northern  Michigan." 

"  Recollection's  a  funny  thing,"  Alan  said,  after  con- 
sidering a  moment.  "This  morning,  after  seeing 
Judah  and  talking  to  him  —  or  rather  hearing  him 
talk  —  somehow  a  "  ry  got  running  in  my  hc-.d.  I 
can't  make  out  ex.  what  it  was  —  about  a  lot  of 

animals  on  a  raft;  and  here  was  some  one  with  them 
—  I  don't  know  who;  I  can't  fit  any  name  to  him;  but 
he  had  a  name." 

Constance  bent   forward  quickly. 
Michabou?"  she  asked. 

lie  returned  her  look,  SLirprised. 
did  you  know  ?  " 

"I  think  I  know  the  story;  and  Wassaquam  would 
have  known  it  too,  I  think,  if  you'd  ask  him:  but 
probably  he  would  have  thought  it  impious  to  tell  it, 
because  he  and  his  people  are  great  Christians  now. 
Michabou  is  one  of  the  Indian  names  for  Manitou. 
What  else  do  you  remember  of  the  story." 

"Not  much,  I'm  afraid  —  just  sort  of  scenes  bore 
and  there;  but  I  can  remember  the  beginning  now  that 
you  have  given  me  the  name:  'In  the  beginning  of 
all  things  there  was  only  water  and  Michabo-'  was 
floating  on  the  raft  with  all  the  animals.'  Michabou, 
it  seemed,  wanted   the  land  brought  up  so  that   men 
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niul  animals  could  live  on  it,  and  he  asked  one  of  the 
animals  to  go  down  and  bring  it  up  —  " 

"  The  beavxr,"  Constance  supplied. 

"  Was  the  beaver  tjie  tirst  one?  The  beaver  dived 
and  staj-ed  down  a  long  time,  so  long  that  when  lie 
came  up  he  was  l)reathle>s  and  com{)letely  exhausted, 
but  he  had  not  been  al)le  to  reach  the  bottom.  Then 
Michabou  sent  down  —  " 

"  The  otter." 

"  And  he  stayed  down  nuich  longer  than  the  beaver, 
and  when  he  came  u])  at  last,  they  dragged  him  on  to 
the  raft  (juitt'  senseless ;  but  he  hadn't  been  able  to 
reach  the  bottom  either.  So  the  animals  and  .Micli.abou 
himself  were  ready  to  give  it  up;  but  then  the  little 
muskrat  spoke  up  —  am  I  right  .^  Was  this  the  musk- 
rat  ?  " 


.  es. 


"  Then  you  can  finish  it  for  me?  " 

"  He  dived  and  he  stayed  down,  the  little  muskrat," 
Constance  continued,  "  longer  than  the  beaver  and  the 
otter  both  together.  Michabou  and  the  animals  waited 
all  day  for  him  to  come  up,  and  they  watched  all 
through  the  night;  so  then  they  kn<"W  he  must  be  dead. 
And,  sure  enough,  they  came  after  a  Avhile  across  the 
body  floating  on  the  waier  and  apparently  lifeless. 
They  dragged  him  onto  the  raft  and  found  that  his 
little  ])aws  were  all  tight  shut.  They  forced  open  three 
of  the  paws  and  found  nothing  in  them,  but  when  they 
opened  the  last  one,  they  found  one  grain  of  sand 
tightly  clutched  in  it.  The  little  muskrat  had  done  it; 
I'.i'd  reached  the  bottom  !  And  out  of  that  one  grain 
of  sand,  Alichabou  made  the  world." 

"  TiiaCa  it,"  he  said.      "  Now  what  is  it?  " 
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"  Tho  Indian  story  of  creation  —  or  one  of  them." 
"  Not  a  .story  of  the  plain  Indians  surely." 
'•  No;  of  thf  Indians  .vlio  live  about  the  lakes  and  so 
got   the   idea   that    everything   was   water    in    the   first 
plji(.^. —  the  Inchans  who  live  ju  the  inlands  and  penin- 
sulas.     That's  how  I  came  to  know  it." 

"  I  thought  that  nuist  he  it,"'  Alan  said.      His  hand 
trembled  a  little  as  he  lifted  his  eolfee  cup  to  liis  lips. 

Constance    too   tlu^hrd    a    little    with    excitement:   it 
was   a   surprisingly    close   and   intimate   thing  to  have 
explored   with   another   back   into    the   concealments   of 
his  first   child  consciousness,   to  have  aided  another  in 
the  sensitive  task  of  •'evealing  himself  to  himself.      This 
which  she  liad  helped  to  bring  back  to  liim  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first  stories  told  him  ;  he  had  been  a  very 
Httle  boy,   wlien  he   had   Ixeii    taken   to   Kansas,   away 
from  where  he  nmst  have  heard  this  story  —  the  lakes. 
She  was  a  httle  ne.vous  also  from  watching  the  time 
as  told  by  the  tiny  watch  on  lier  wrist.     Henry's  train 
from  Duiuth  must  be  in  now ;  and  he  had  not  yet  called 
her,  as  had  been  his   custom   recently,  as   soon   as  he 
returned   to  town  after  a  tri,..     But,  in   a  minute,  a 
servant    entered    to    inform    her    that    :\Ir.    Spearman 
wished  to  speak  to  her.     She  excused  herself  to  Alan 
and   hurried    out.      Henry    was    calling   her    from    the 
railroad  station  and,  he  said,  from  a  most  particularly 
stuffy   booth   and,  besides   having   a  poor   connection, 
there  was  any  amount  of  noise  about  him ;  but  he  was 
verv    anxious    to    see    Constance    as    soon    as   possible. 
Could  she  i)e  in  town  that  morning  and  have  luncheon 
with  him?     Yes:  she  was  going  dowi-town  very  soon 
and,   after  luncheon,   he  could   come   home  with   her  if 
he  wished.     He  certainly  did  wish,  but  he  couldn't  tell 
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yet  what  ho  nii<rht  have  to  do  in  the  afternoon,  but 
please  would  she  .save  the  evenin/r  for  hiiu.  Slie 
promised  and  started  to  tell  him  about  Alan,  then  recol- 
lected that  Iltnry  was  going  to  see  her  father  ininie- 
diately  at  the  office. 

Alan  was  standing,  waiting  for  her,  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  breakfast  room. 

"Ready  to  go  down-town?"  she  asked. 

"  Whenever  3'ou  are." 

"I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  I'm  planning  to  drive; 
are  you  afraid.'  " 

He  smiled  in  his  pleasant  way  as  he  glanced  over 
her:  she  hac*  become  conscious  of  saying  that  sort  of 
thing  to  tempt  the  smile.     "  Oh,  Til  take  the  risk." 


CHAPTER  VII 
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HER  little  <7a.soIine-(lrivcn  car  —  delicate  as 
though  ii  jeweler  ;  ,1  iii)ul«  it  —  was  waiting 
for  tlieiii  Liiider  the  canopy  beside  the  house, 
when  they  went  out.  She  delayed  a  nuMuent  to  ask 
Alan  to  let  down  the  \vindow.s;  tiie  sky  was  still  clear, 
and  the  sunshine  had  become  almost  warm,  though  the 
breeze  was  shar[)  and  cold.  As  the  car  rolled  down  the 
drive,  and  he  turned  for  a  long  look  past  her  toward 
the  lake,  she  watched  his  expression. 

'•  It's  like  a  great  shuttle,  the  ice  there,"  she  com- 
mented, "  a  monster  shuttle  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
long.  All  winter  it  moves  back  and  forth  across  the 
lake,  from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to  cast  as  the 
winds  change,  blocking  each  shore  half  the  time  and 
forcing  the  winter  boats  to  fight  it  always." 

"  The  gulls  go  opposite  to  it,  I  suppose,  sticking  to 
open  water." 

"The  gulls?  That  depends  upon  the  weather. 
*  Sea-gull,  sea-gull,'"  she  ni'oti'd,  '*  '  sit  on  the  sand; 
It's  never  fair  weather  when  you're  un  the  land.'  " 

Alan  started  a  little.      "  Wliat  was  that?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  rhvme?  One  which  the  wives  of  the  lake  men 
teach   their  children.     Did  y  u   remember  that  too?" 

"  After  you  said  it." 

"  Can  you  remember  the  rest  of  it?" 

"'Green  to  Green  — Red  to  Red,'"  Alan  repeated 
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to  himself.  "'Green  to  green'  and  then  something 
about  — how  is  it,  '  IJack  her  —  back  and  stopper.'" 
"  TJiat's  from  a  lake  rhjme  too,  but  anotlur  one!" 
she  cried.  "And  tliat's  (juite  a  good  one.  It's  one  of 
the  pilot  rules  that  every  lake  person  knows.  Some 
skii)per  and  wheelsman  set  them  to  rhyme  years  ago, 
and  the  lake  men  teach  the  rhymes  to  their  children  so 
that  they'll  n-vtr  go  wrong  with  a  ship.  It  keeps  tliiin 
clearer  in  thiir  luatls  than  any  amount  of  government 
printing.  I'nrle  Henny  used  to  say  they've  saved  any 
number  of  collisions. 

"  Meeting  steamers  do  not  dread," 
she  recited, 

"When  yoa  see  three  lights  ahead! 
Port  your  helm  and  show  your  red. 
For  passing  steamers  you  should  try 
To  keep  this  maxim  in  your  eve, 
Green  to  Green  —  or  Red  to  lied  — 
Perfect  safety  —  go  ahead. 
Both  in  safety  and  in  doubt, 
Always  keep  a  good  lookout; 
Should  there  be  no  room  to  turn, 
Stop  your  ship  and  go  astern." 

"Now  we're  coming  to  your  'back  and  stopper': 

"  If  to  starboard  Red  appear, 
'Tis  your  duty  to  keep  clear; 
Act  as  judgment  says  is  proper. 
Port  or  starboard  —  back  or  stop  her! 
But  when  on  your  port  is  seen 
A  steamer  with  a  light  of  Green, 
There's  not  much   for  you  to  do  — 
The  Green  light  must  look  out  for  you." 
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SIk'  had  driven  the  car  swiftly  on  tlie  boulevard  to 
the  turn  wlure  the  motorway  iiiaki'S  \se>t  to  Kii^li 
Street,  then  it  tiiriud  soutli  again  toward  tlie  bridge. 
As  they  reached  the  approach  to  the  bridge  and  tlie 
cars  congisted  tliere,  Constance  was  re(iiiired  to  give 
all  her  attention  to  tlie  steering;  not  until  they  wire 
crossing  tlie  bri<lge  was  she  able  to  glance  at  lier  com- 
panion's  face. 

To  westward,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  summer 
boats  were  laid  up,  their  decks  covered  with  snow.  On 
the  other  side,  still  nearer  to  the  bridge,  were  some  of 
the  winter  vessels;  and,  while  tlie  motor  was  on  the 
sj)un,  the  bells  began  ringing  the  alarm  to  clear  the 
briilge  so  it  could  turn  to  let  through  a  great  steamer 
just  in  from  the  lake,  the  sun  glistening  on  the  ice  cov- 
ering its  bows  and  sides  back  as  far  as  Alan  could  see. 

Forward  of  the  big,  black,  red-banded  funnel,  a  cloud 
of  steam  bellowed  up  and  floated  liack,  followed  by 
another,  and  two  tleep,  reverberating  blasts  rumbled 
up  the  river  majestically,  imperiously.  The  shrill  lit- 
.tle  alarm  bells  on  the  bridge  jangled  more  nervously 
and  excitedly,  and  the  policeman  at  the  south  end 
hastily  signalled  the  motor  cars  from  tin  city  to  stop, 
while  he  motioned  those  still  on  the  bridge  to  scurry  off; 
for  a  ship  desired  to  pass. 

'*  Can  we  stop  and  see  it?"  Alan  apjiealed,  as  Con- 
stance ran  the  car  from  the  bridge  just  before  it  began 
to  turn. 

She  swung  the  car  to  tlie  side  of  the  street  and 
stopjied  ;  as  he  gazed  liack,  he  was  —  she  knew  —  seeing 
not  only  his  first  great  ship  close  by,  but  having  his 
first  view  of  his  people- — the  lake  men  from  whom  now 
he  knew  from  the  feeling  he  had  found  within  himself. 
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and    not   om>    iiom   wiiat    luid   I,.im    (ol.i   hi,,,,   fluit   |„. 
liad   c'(),i,t'. 

Thr  >|,i,,  WHS  shoatlifd  in  ifc-  f,-,,,,,  stnn  to  .stern;  tons 
of  the  ^Unuun^,  cr.vstul  nirt.il  uii;r|a.,|   tl,.-  fori ra>t Ir  ; 
tlie   rail   all   round   had   lKc<MnL'  a    frozen   buluark;   IhJ 
boats    were    mere    l.iunn.ocks    of    iee;    the    brid^r,.    „hs 
encased,  and  fron,  the  top  of  the  pilot  house  h.,n^r,|ou„ 
/,'iant  stalactites  which  an  axeman  was  choppin^r  away. 
Al„n  couhl  Mc  the  oflicers  on  th..  bn,l;,r,,,  the  ulu,lM„:m, 
the  lookout;  he  could  see  the  spurt  of  water  from  the 
ship's  side  as  it  exixlled  with  each  thrust  of  the  pumps; 
li''  rnuUl  see   th.'  whirlpool  about   the  screw,  as  slowly, 
•stead,!  V,  with  signals  clanging  clearly  somewhere  below, 
the    steamer    went    through    the   draw,      l^om    up    the 
river  ahead  of  it  came   the  jangling  of  bells  and   the 
blowing  of   alarm   whistles   as   the  other   bridges   were 
cleared  to  let  the  yessel  through.      It  showed  its  stern 
now;     Alan     read     the     name     and     registry     aloud: 

Grotnn  of  Kscanoha!  '  Is  that  one  of  yours,  Miss 
Sherrill;  is  that  one  of  jours  and  my  —  [Mr  Cor- 
vet's.^" 

^^   She  shook  her  head,  sorry  that  she  had  to  say  no. 
"  Shall  we  go  on  now?  " 

The  bridge  was  swinging  shut  again;  the  long  line 
of  motor  cars,  which  had  accumulated  from  the  boule- 
vard from  the  city,  began  slowly  to  move.  Constance 
turned  the  car  down  the  narrow  street,  fronted  by  ware- 
liouses  which  Alan  had  passed  the  morning  before,  to 
-Michigan  Avenue,  with  the  park  and  harbor  to  the  left. 
When  she  glanced  now  at  Alan,  she  saw  that  a  reaction 
of  depression  had  followed  excitement  at  seeing  the 
steamer  pass  close  by. 

Memory,  if  he  could  call  it  that,  had  given  liim  a 
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fttliii^  for  ships  aiul  for  the  hike;  u  siti^Ii-  word  — 
Miiid/iti  —  a  iliildish  rliymi'  urnl  .sforv,  which  \\v  i\\\<^\\[ 
h.iNc  hiard  n  pcatLd  and  liavc  asked  for  a  hiindnd 
tiiiiis  ill  l)ahvhood.  Hut  thise  ncollectioiis  wire  onlv 
wliat  thoM'  of  a  three- years'  child  iiii^ht  have  lueii. 
Not  only  did  tluy  refuse  to  connect  themselves  with 
anythintr  v\->r.  hut  hy  the  very  finfdity  of  their  isolation, 
they  wanud  him  that  they —  a!id  perhaps  a  fiw  more 
va^'ue  memories  of  similar  sort  —  weri'  all  that  recollec- 
ti(,n  ever  would  /^ive  him.  lie  cau^dit  himM-lf  together 
iind  turned  his  !ltou<;hts  lo  the  approaching  visit  to 
Sherrill  —  and   \\\>   father's  otHces. 

Oliservin^r  the  towering  huildin^^s  to  his  rii,dit,  he  was 
ahle  to  identify  some  of  tln'  more  promiinnl  structures, 
familiar  from  photo^jraphs  of  the  cit\.  ('()n>lance 
drove  swiftly  a  few  blocks  down  this  IxMdevard;  then, 
with  a  sudden,  "  Here  we  are!  "  she  shot  the  'ar  to  the 
curl)  and  stopped.  She  led  Alan  into  one  of  the  tallest 
and  best-looking  of  the  buildings,  where  tliey  took  an 
clevatOi    pl.'U'arcieo    "  Express  ''    to    i        fifteenth    floor. 

On  several  of  the  doors  opening  upon  the  wide  marble 
hall  where  the  elevator  left  them,  .Man  saw  the  names, 
"  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman."  As  they  passed, 
without  entering,  one  of  these  doors  which  stood 
propped  open,  and  he  looked  in.  he  got  his  first  rt  aliza- 
tion  of  the  comparatively  small  land  accommodations 
which  a  great  business  conducted  upon  the  water  re- 
quires. What  he  saw  within  was  onlv  one  large  room, 
with  hardly  more  than  a  dozen,  certainly  not  a  score  of 
desks  in  it  ;  nearly  all  the  desks  were  closed,  and  there 
Were  not  more  than  three  or  four  people  in  the  room, 
and  these  ap])arcntly  stenographers.  Doors  of  several 
smaller    otfices,    opening    upon    the    larger    room,   bore 
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names,  nmong  m  liicli  lie  saw  "  Mr.  Corvet  "  and  "  Mr. 

Spianiiun." 

-It  «.)„•(  |„„k  lik^.  f|„if  n  ,„,,„,},  (•,.,,,,,  ji,^^^  „  (,^^^^_ 
sl.uuv  >ai,|,  cat cliii.tr  his  cxprc^ioii.  -  .J,i>t  now,  you 
know,  tlif. straits  an.l  all  tli-  nortlicrii  lakes  arc  locked 

l.l>t    Wltll   ice.         '1  lure's   riotl.ill^r  ^olvn;  oil   HOW     'SCil)\    the 

Winter  tn.ffic  on  Lake  .Mi<hio,u,  ,,,,.1,  to  ■•  mu.h  smaller 
extent,   on   Ontario   ami   Krie;   we  have   an   interest    in 
some  winter  hoats,  l,„(  we  don't  operate  them  from  here. 
Next  month  we  will  he  hiisy  fitli,,^,  out,  and  the  month 
after  Inat  all  th..  .hips  we  have  will  he  upon  th,.  wat.  r." 
She  led  the  u  ay  oii  past  to  a  door  farther  doun  the 
corridor,    which     hore    merely     the    name,    "  Lawrence 
Sherrill";   evidently   Sherrill,   who   hud   interests   aside 
»n.m   the  shippin.r  husiness,  had  oflices  connected   with 
I'ut   not  actually  a  part  of  the  offices  of  Corvet,  Sher- 
nll,  an.l  Spearman.      A  ^d.I  „ -is  on  ^niard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door;  she  reco^n.iz,,,!  Constance  Sherrill  at 
once  and,  saying  that  Mr.  Sherrill  h  ul  been  awaiting. 
Mr.   Conrad,  she  opened   an  inner  door  and  led  Alan 
into  a  laifTt.,  many-windowed  room,  where  Sherrill  was 
sittmg  alone  before  a  table-desk.      He  arose,  a  moment 
after  the  door  opened,  and  spoKe  a  word  to  his  daiirrh- 
t.  r,  who  had  followed  Alan  and  the  girl  to  tl...  door, 
i'ut    who   had   halted   there.      Constance   withdrew,   and' 
the  girl  from  the  outer  office  also  went  away,  clo^inrr 
the    door    behind    her.      Sherrill    piiHed    the    -  visitor's 
chair"   rather  close   to   his  desk   and   to   his   own   big 
leather  chair  before  asking  Alan  to  seat  himself. 

"  You  wanted  to  tell  me,  or  ask  me,  something  lust 
night,  my  daughter  has  told  nu',"  Sherrill  said  cor- 
dially.    "I'm   sor:       I    wasn't   home   when   you    came 
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"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sherrill,"  Alan  said, 
''  about  tliosc  facts  in  regard  to  Mr.  Corvct  wliicli  you 
mentioned  to  me  yesterday  but  did  not  explain.  Vou 
said  it  would  not  aid  me  to  know  them;  but  I  found 
certain  things  in  Mr.  Corvet's  house  last  night  which 
madi?  me  want  to  know,  if  I  could,  everything  you  could 
tell  me." 

Sherrill  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  largi",  i)lain 
envelope. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  about  those  yesterday,  Alan," 
he  said,  "not  oidy  because  I  had  not  decided  how  to 
act  in  regard  to  these  matters,  but  because  I  had  not 
said  anytiiing  to  Mr.  Spearman  about  them  previously, 
because  I  expected  to  get  some  additional  information 
from  you.  After  seeing  you,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
Spearman  to  get  back  to  town.  The  circumstances 
are  such  that  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  talk  them  over 
first  wit-h  him;  I  have  done  that  this  morning;  so  I  was 
going  to  send  for  you,  if  you  had  not  come  down." 

Sherrill  thought  a  minute,  still  holding  the  envelope 
closed  in  his  hand. 

"  On  the  day  after  your  father  disappeared,"  he 
■went  on,  '  but  before  I  knew  he  was  gone  —  or  before 
any  one  except  my  daugl  'er  felt  any  alarm  about  him 
—  I  received  a  short  note  from  him.  I  will  show  it  to 
you  later,  if  you  wish ;  its  exact  wording,  however,  is 
unimportant.  It  had  been  mailed  very  late  the  night 
before  and  apparently  at  the  mail  box  near  his  house 
or  at  least,  by  the  postmark,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  for  that  reason  had  not  been  taken  uj) 
before  the  morning  collection  and  did  not  reach  the 
office  until  I  had  been  here  and  gone  away  again  about 
eleven  o'clock.     I  did  not  get  it,  therefore,  until  after 
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lunch.  Tlie  note  was  agitated,  almost  Incoherent.  It 
told  me  he  liad  sent  for  you  —  Alan  Conrad,  of  Bhio 
Kapids  Kansas  — but  spoke  of  you  as  though  vou 
were  some  one  I  ought  to  have  known  about,  and  com- 
luen.led  you  to  my  care.  The  remainder  of  it  was 
merely  an  agitated,  almost  indecipherable  farewell  to 
me.  Wher  I  openul  the  envelope,  a  key  had  fallen  out. 
The  note  made  no  reference  to  the  key,  but  comparing 
It  with  one  I  had  in  my  pocket,  I  saw  that  it  app.ared 
to  be  a  key  to  a  safety  deposit  box  in  the  vaults  of  a 
company  wfiere  we  botli  had  boxes. 

"  The  note,  taken  in  connection  with  mv  daughter's 
alarm  about  him,  made  it  so  plain  that  sometliing  seri- 
ous had  happened  to  Corvet,  that  my  first  thought  was 
merely  for  him.     Corvet  was  not  a  inan  with  whom  one 
could  reac.'ily  connect  the  thought  of  suicide;  but,  Alan, 
that  was  the  i.lea  I  had.      I  hurried  at  once  to  his  house, 
but  tlie  bell  was  not  answered,  and  I  could  not  get  in. 
His   servant,   Wassaquam,   has   very   few   friends,   and 
the  few  times  he  has  been  away  from  home  of  recent 
years   have   been   when   he  visited   an  acquaintance   of 
his  —  the  head  porter  in  a  South  Side  hotel.     I  went  to 
the  telephone  in  the  house  next  door  and  called  the  hotel 
and    found    Wassaquam    there.     I    asked    Wassaquam 
about  the  letter  to  '  Alan  Conrad,'  and  Wassaquam  said 
Corvet  had  given  it  to  him  to  post  early  in  the  evening. 
Several  hours  later,  Corvet  had  sent  him  out  to  wait  at 
the  mail   box  for  the  mail  collector  to  ^^>t  the  letter 
back.      Wassaquam  went  out  to  the  mail  box,  and  Cor- 
vet cam  3  out  there  too,  almost  at  once.     The  mail  col- 
lector,  when   he   came,   told    th.^m,  of  course,   that   he 
coild   not  return   the   letter;   but   Corvet   himself  had 
taken   the  letters  and  looked  them  tlirough.     Corvet 
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sceinccl  very  much  excited  wlien  he  discovered  i  letter 
WHS  not  there;  and  when  the  mail  man  renitiiibered 
that  he  hud  been  late  on  his  previous  trip  and  so  must 
have  taken  up  the  letter  almost  at  once  after  it  was 
mailed,  Corvet's  excitement  increased  on  learning  that 
it  was  already  probably  on  the  train  on  its  way  west. 
I;e  controlled  himself  later  enough  at  least  to  reassure 
Wassaquam ;  for  an  hour  or  so  after,  when  Corvet  sent 
Wassaquam  away  from  the  house,  Wassaquam  had  gone 
without  feeling  any  anxiety  about  him. 

"  I  told  Wassaquam  over  the  telephone  only  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  hurried  to  my  own  home  to 
get  the  key,  which  I  lad,  to  the  Corvet  house;  but  when 
I  came  back  and  let  myself  into  the  house,  I  found  it 
empty  and  with  no  sign  of  anything  having  hap])ened. 

"  The  next  morning,  Alan,  I  went  to  the  safe  deposit 
vaults  as  soon  as  they  were  open.  I  j)resented  the 
numbered  key  and  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  a  box 
rented  by  Corvet,  and  that  Corvet  had  arranged  about 
three  days  before  for  me  to  have  access  to  the  box  if 
I  presented  the  key.  I  had  only  to  sign  my  name  in 
their  book  and  open  the  box.  In  it,  Alan,  I  found  the 
pictures  of  you  which  I  showed  you  yesterday  and  the 
very  strange  communications  that  I  am  going  to  show 
you  now." 

Slur  rill  opened  the  long  envelope  from  which  several 
thill,  folded  papers  fell.  He  picked  up  the  largest  of 
these,  which  consisted  of  several  sheets  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  clip,  and  handed  it  to  Alan  without  com- 
ment. Alan,  as  he  looked  at  it  and  turned  the  pages, 
saw  that  it  contained  two  columns  of  typewriting  car- 
ried from  page  to  page  after  the  manner  of  an  account. 

The  column  to  the  left  was  an  inventory  of  property 
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and  profits  and  income  by  months  and  years,  and  the 
one  to  the  nglit  was  a  list  of  losses  and  expenditures. 
Beginnrng  at  an  indetir.ite  day  or  n,onth  in  the  year 
I8J0  there  was  set  down  in  a  lump  sum  what  was  indi- 
cated as  the  total  of  Henjan.in  Corvet's  holdings  at  that 

luul   bec.n    added.      In   the   opposite  colunm,   beginning 
apparently  from  the  same  date  in  1895,  were  the  miss 
u.^  n.an-s  expenditures.     The  painstaking  exactness  of 
these  left  no  doubt  of  their  correctness;  they  included 
Items  for  na  ural  depreciation  of  perishable  properties 
and,   evulently,   had    been    worked    over   verv    recently. 
Lpon  t he  last  sheet,  the  second  column  had  l,een  de- 
ducted from  the  first,  and  an  apparently  purely  arbi- 
rary  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
taken  away.     From  the  remainder  there  had  been  taken 
away   approx.mat.  ly  one  hundred   and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more. 

Alan  having  ascertained  that  thr  papers  contained 
on  y  Jus  account,  looked  up  questionlngly  to  Sherrill ; 
but  Shernll,  without  speaking,  merely  handed  him  the 

second   of  the  papers This,  Alan   saw,  had  evi- 

dent ly  been  folded  to  fit  a  smaller  envelope.  Alan 
unfolded  ,t  and  saw  that  it  was  a  letter  written  in  the 
same  hand  which  had  written  the  summons  he  had 
recen-ed  m  Blue  Rapids  and  had  ma.le  the  entries  in 
he  httle  memorandum  book  of  the  remittances  that  had 
been  sent  to  John  Welton. 
It  began  simply : 

Lawrence  — 

This  will  come  to  you  in  the  eyent  that  I  am  not 
able   to   carry   out    the  plan   upon   which   I  am   now. 
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at  last,  li  iininod.  You  will  find  with  this  a  list  of 
my  possessions  which,  except  for  two  hundred  thou- 
siuid  doilais  X  ttled  upon  my  wife  which  was  hers  abso- 
lutely lo  dispose  of  as  she  desired  and  a  further  sum 
of  approximately  oiii'  iiuiidrtd  and  fif*y  thousand  dol- 
lars presented  in  memory  of  her  to  the  Hospital  Serv- 
ice in  France,  have  heen  transferred  to  you  without 
le<ral   reservation. 

Von  will  find  deeds  for  all  real  estate  executed  and 
complete  except  for  rec(M'din<f  of  the  transfer  at  the 
county  office;  bonds,  certificates,  and  other  documents 
representing  my  ownership  of  properties,  together  with 
signed  forms  for  their  legal  transfer  to  you,  arc  in 
this  box.  These  properties,  in  their  entirety,  I  give 
to  3'ou  in  trust  to  hold  for  the  yf)ung  man  now  known 
as  Alan  Conrad  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  to  deliver  any 
pait  or  all  over  to  him  or  to  continue  to  hold  it  all 
in  trust  for  iiim  as  you  shall  consider  to  be  to  his 
greatest  advantage. 

This  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  have  told  to  you 
or  him  —  I  cannot  know  which  one  of  y  u  now,  nor 
do  I  know  how  I  shall  tell  it.  But  when  you  learn, 
Lawrence,  think  as  well  of  me  as  you  can  and  help  him 
to  be  charitable  to  nie. 

With  the  greatest  affection, 

Benjamin  Corvet. 


Alan,  as  he  finished  reading,  looked  up  to  Sherrill, 
bewildered  and  dazed. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Sherrill?  —  Does  it  mean 
that  he  has  gone  away  and  left  everything  he  had  — 
everything  to  me.*" 

"  The  properties  listed  here,"  Sherrill  touched  the 
pages  Alan  first  had  looked  at,  ''  are  in  the  box  at  the 
vault  with  the  executed  forms  of  their  transfer  to  me. 
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If  Mr.  Corvct  does  not  return,  and  I  do  not  roccivo  nnv 
other  .nstruction.s,  I  shall  take  over  his  estate  as  he  ha's 
instructed   tor  your  advanta^r^." 

"  And,  Mr.  Sherrill,  he  di<ln"t  tell  you  why.P     This  is 
all  you  know.?  " 

''  Yes;  you  have  everything  now.     The  fact  that  he 
'iitl  not   cTue  his  rea^ons  for  this,  cither  to  you  or  m. 
made  n,e  think  at  first  that  he  nuVht  have  n.ade  his  plan 
known  to  some  one  else,  and  that  he  ha<l  h.en  onpos.d 
-to  the  extent  even  of  violence  done  upon  him  —  to 
prevent    ns  .arrying  it  out.      Hut  the  more  I  have  con- 
sidered this,  the  less  likely  it  has  seen.ed  to  me.      What- 
ever had   happened   to  Corvet   that    had  so  much  dis- 
turbed and  excited  him  lately,  seems  rather  to  have  pre- 
cipitated his   plan   than  deterred  him  in   it.      He  may 
have   determined   after  he   had   written    this   that    h\, 
actions  and  the  plain  indication  of  his  relationship  to 
you,  gave  all  the  explanation  he  wanted  to  make        Ml 
>vi'  can  do,  Alan,  is  to  search  for  him  in  every  way  we 
can.      rhere  will  be  others  searching  for  him 'too  now; 
f<^r    information    of    his    disappearance    has    got    out. 
Ihere  have  been   reporters  at    the  office   this  morning 
making  inquiries,  and  his  disappearance  will  be  in  the 
atternoon  papers." 

Sherrill  put  the  papers  back  in  their  envelope,  and 
the^ envelope  back  into  the  drawer,  which  he  relocked 

I  went  over  all  this  with  Mr.  Spearman  this  morn- 
ing, he  said.  "  He  is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  explain  it 
as  1  am,"  ^ 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  The  transfer  of  Mr.  Corvet's  properties  to  me  for 
you,  he  said  suddenly,  "in  hides,  as  you  have  seen, 
Corvet  s  interest  in  the  firm  of  '  Coryet,  Sherrill  and 
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Sj)i'arm<in.'  I  went  very  v-arcfully  throujrh  the  deeds 
and  trurisfers  in  the  deposit  box,  and  it  was  plain  that, 
wliile  he  had  taken  great  care  with  the  forms  of  transfer 
for  all  the  properties,  he  had  taken  particular  pains 
wirh  whatever  related  to  his  holdings  in  this  ccjuipanj 
and  to  his  shipping  interests.  If  I  niak(  over  Ihe 
[)r  )perties  to  you,  Alan,  I  shall  begin  with  those;  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  father  was  i)artieuhirly 
anxious  that  you  should  take  a  personal  as  well  as  a 
financial  ])lace  among  the  men  who  control  the  traffic 
of  the  lakes.  I  have  told  Spearman  that  this  is  my 
intention.  He  has  not  been  able  to  see  it  my  way  as 
yet ;  but  he  may  change  his  views,  I  think,  after  meeting 
you." 

Shcrrill  got  up.  Alan  arose  a  little  unstcadilv. 
The  list  of  properties  he  had  read  and  the  letter  and 
Sherrill's  statement  portended  so  much  tliat  its  mean- 
ing could  not  all  come  to  him  at  once.  He  followed 
Sherrill  through  a  short  private  corridor,  flanked  with 
files  lettered  "  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman,"  into 
the  large  room  he  had  seen  when  he  came  in  with  Con- 
stance. They  crossed  this,  and  Sherrill,  without 
knocking,  opened  the  door  of  the  office  marked,  "  ]\Ir. 
Spearman."  Alan,  looking  on  past  Sherrill  as  the  door 
opened,  saw  that  there  were  some  half  dozen  men  in 
the  room,  smoking  and  talking.  They  were  big  men 
mostly,  ruddy-skinned  and  weather-beaten  in  look,  and 
he  judged  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  pile  of 
their  hats  and  coats  upon  a  chair,  that  they  were  offi- 
cers of  the  company's  ships,  idle  while  the  ships  were 
laid  up.  but  reporting  now  at  the  offices  and  receiving 
instructions  as  the  time  for  fitting  out  approached. 
His  gaze  went  swiftly  on  past  these  men  to  the  one 
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who,  half  seated  on  the  top  of  the  fiat  desk,  had  been 
talking  to  them;  and  liis  pulse  clos.  d  upon  his  heart 
with  u  shock;  lie  started,  choked  with  astonishment, 
then  swiftly  forced  himself  under  control.  For  this 
was  the  man  whom  he  had  met  and  whom  he  had  fought 
in  Benjamin  C  orvet's  house  the  night  before  —  the  hig 
man  surprised  in  his  blasphemy  of  Cow.  t  and  of  souh 
"in  Ilell"  who,  at  sight  of  an  a{)parition  with  a  bulkt 
liole  above  its  eye,  had  cried  out  in  his  fright,  "  Vou 
got  Ben !      But  you  won't  get  me  —  damn  you  !      Damn 


vou 


I  " 


Alan's  shoulders  drew  up  slightlv,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  hands  tightened,  as  Sherrill  led  him  to  this  man. 
Sherrill  put  his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder;  his  other 
liand  was  still  on  Alan's  arm. 

"  Henry,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  this  is  Alan  Conrad. 
Alan,  I  want  you  to  know  my  partner,  Mr.  Spearman." 

Spearman  nodded  an  acknowledgment,  but  did  not 
put  out  his  hand ;  his  eyes  —  steady,  hold,  watchful  eyes 
—  seemed  measuring  Alan  attentively;  and  in  return 
Alan,  with  his  gaze,  was  measuring  him. 
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THE  instant  of  lUL•^■tin^^  ulicii  Alan  rcco^rnizod  in 
ShorriH's  partiKT  [\iv  man  with  whom  he  had 
fou^dit  in  Corvct's  hoiisu,  was  one  of  swift  read- 
justment of  all  liis  fhouirlit  —  adjustment  to  a  situa- 
tion of  which  he  could  not  even  have  dreamed,  and 
which  left  him  breatiiless.  JUit  for  Spearman,  ob- 
viously, it  was  not  that.  Follow  in^r  his  noncoiinnittal 
nod  of  acknowled^-nunt  of  Slurrill's  introduction  and 
his  first  steady  scrutiny  of  Alan,  the  birr,  Jiumisome 
man  swuup;  himself  off  froi  .  the  desi<  on  which  he  sat 
and  leaned  a<r;iinst  it,  facing  them  more  directly. 

"  Oh,  yes  —  Conrad,"  lie  said.  His  tone  was  hearty  ; 
in  it  Alan  could  recofrnize  only  so  much  of  reserve  as 
miffht  be  exiiected  from  Sherrill's  partner  who  had 
taken  an  attitude  of  opposition.  The  shipmasters, 
lookin<T  on,  could  see,  no  douiit,  not  oven  that ;  c  pt 
for  the  excitement  which  Alan  himself  could  not  conceal, 
it  must  appear  to  them  oidy  an  ordinary  introduction. 

Alan  foufrht  sharply  down  the  swift  rush  of  his  blood 
and  the  tightening  of  his  muscles. 

"  I  can  say  truly  that  I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Spearman,"  he  managed. 

There  was  no  recognition  of  anything  beyond  the 
me>-e  surface  meaning  of  the  words  in  Spearman's  slow 
smile  of  acknowledgment,  as  he  turned  from  Alan  to 
Sherrill, 
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"  I'm  afraid  you've  taken  rather  a  bad  tlmp,  Law- 
rence." 

(1 
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You're  busy,  you  mean.     This  can  wait,  Ilenrj,  if 
what  you're  doing  is  immediate." 

"I  want  some  of  these  men  to  be  back  in  Mldn'^jan 
to-niglit.      Can't    we   ^-et    together    later  —  this    atTer- 
noon.?     You'll    be   about    here    this    afternoon?"     His 
manner  was  not  casual;  Alan  could  not  think  of  any 
expression  of  that  man   as  being  casual;  but  this,  he 
thought,  came  as  near  it  as  Spearman  couhl  come. 
"  I  think  I  can  be  here  this  afternoon,"  Alan  said. 
"Would  two-thirty  suit  you.'  " 
"  As  well  as  any  other  time." 

"  Let's  say  two-thirty,  then."  Spearman  turned  and 
not.  ,1  the  hour  almost  solicitously  among  tlie  scrawled 
appointments  on  his  desk  pad:  straightening,  after  this 
act  of  dismissal,  he  walked  with  them  to  the  door,  his 
hand  on  Sherrill's  shoulder. 

"  Circumstances  have  put  us  —  Mr.  Sherrill  and  my- 
self—in a  very  difficult  position,  Conrad,"  lie  re- 
marked. "We  want  much  to  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  lialted  at  the  door. 
Sherrill  went  out,  and  Alan  followed  him;  exasperation 
—  half  outrage  yet  half  adnu>ation  —  at  Spearman's 
bearing,  held  Alan  speechless.  The  blood  rushed  hotly 
to  his  skin  as  the  door  closed  behind  them,  his  hands 
clenched,  and  he  turned  back  to  the  closed  door;  then 
he  checked  himself  and  followed  Sherrill,  who,  oblivious 
to  Alan's  excitement,  led  the  way  to  the  door  which 
bore  Corvet's  name.  He  opened  it,  disclosing  an  empty 
room,  somewhat  larger  than  Spearman's  and  similar  to 
it,  except  that  it  lacked  the  marks  of  constant  use.     It 
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was  pluiii  that,  since  Sptarnifin  li  id  cliosc  n  to  put  oflT 
discussion  of  .Man's  status,  Slicnill  did  not  kn'-u  what 
nt'xt  to  do;  lie  stood  an  iiistunt  in  tliou/,dit,  tlun,  con- 
t.iifin.^r  liinisilt  with  inviting'  Alan  to  iinu  h,  hi'  cxcuM'd 
himself  to  return  to  his  ofljce.  When  he  had  <roiu. 
closnii,^  thr  door  t)eliiiid  him,  Alan  hegan  to  pnix-  swiftly 
up  and  douii   the  room. 

Wiiat  had  just  passed  had  left  him  still  hreathless; 
he  felt   heuildered.      If  every  movement   of  Sptarman's 
^rreat,   hand-,om(    hody    had   not    recalled    to   him    their 
stru<ri,de  of  the  ni-rlit  before  —  if.  ns  Spearman's  hand 
re>ted   cordially    on    Sli.  rrill's   sh.     ider.   Alan    had   not 
seemed  to  feel  a^niiri  that  hi^r  hand  at  his  throat  —  he 
would  almost  have  lucn  ready  to  believe  that  this  was 
not   the  man  whom  he  had   foui,dit.      Hut  lie  could  not 
doubt  that;  he  had  reco^iized  Spearman  bevond  ques- 
tion.     And    Sjiearman    had    roco^rnized    him  —  he    was 
sure   of   that:   he   could    not    for   an    instant    dou!)t    it; 
Spearn;         lad  known  it  was  Alan  whom  he  had  fou<rhf 
in  Corvet's  liouse  even  before  Sherrill  had  brouirht  them 
together.      Was    there    not    further    proof    of    that    in 
Spearman's  subM(|uent  manner  toward  him.'      Vnr  what 
was   all   this  cordi/dity  except  defiance?     rndoubtedlv 
Spearman  had  acted  uist  as  he  had  to  show  how  undis- 
turbed   he    was,    how    indifferent    he   might    be    to    anv 
accusation  Alan  could  make,      Xol  having  told  Sherrill 
of  the  encounter  in  the  house  —  not  having  told  any  one 
eK.  —  Alan   could  not   tell   it  now,  after  Sherrill  had 
informed  him  that  Spearman  opposed  his  accession  to 
Corvot's  estate;  or,  at  least,  he  could  not  tell  who  the 
man  was.      In  the  f^cc  of  Spearman's  manner  toward 
him  to-day,  Sherrill   would  not  believe.     If  Spearman 
denied  it  —  and  his  story  of  his  return  to  town  that 
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n-priiirirr  niadr  il  (urfrctly  certain  (liaf  },r  uoiiM  drny 
It  — it  would  !)<•  ()nl\'  Alan's  word  a^r^inst  Sprannar,'. 
—  the  word  ,,|'  ,1  stran^r,.,-  ,mk,i,,\v„  to  Slicnill  .a,,  pt 
hy  Alan's  own  account  of  liin.s.lf  nml  t|„.  inf.  hikts 
from  Corvcl's  acts.  There  could  he  „„  ri  k  fo  Spear- 
"lan  in  that;  he  had  nothing'  to  fear  if  Alar,  hhirled 
an  accusation  a<rain.st  hliii.  Spearman,  p.riiaps.  .ven 
"atit((l  him  to  do  that  —  hoped  !„•  woidd  do  it.  \oth- 
in^r  could  more  dixndit  Alan  than  such  an  misu>tain- 
ahle  accusation  a-ainsi  the  partner  v.ho  Nvas  opposin^r 
Alan's  takin^r  his  father's  place.  For  it  had  h.  ,„  plain 
that  Spearman  dominated  Sherrill,  and  that  Sherrill 
fell   confidence  in  and  admiration  tow.ard  him. 

Alan  nrew  hot  with  the  realization  that,  in  th,   inter- 
view just  past,  Spearman  had  also  dominate.l  him.      lie 
had  been  unalile  to  find  anythin^r  adecpiate  to  do,  anv- 
thni^r  ade(|uate  to   answer,  in  op^)o^i^ion    to   this   man 
more  than  fifteen  years  older  than  himself  and  havin^r 
a   lifelonrr  experience  in  dealin^r  with  all   kinds  of  men. 
lie   would   not  yield  to  Spearman   like  that   a^rain :   it. 
was   the  bewilderment   of  his   recorrnition   of  Spearman 
that    had   made   him   do   it.      Alan   stopped   his   pacin^r 
and  fhin^r  liimself  down  in  the  leather  desk-chair  whicli 
had  been  Corvct's.      He  could  hear,  at  intervals.  Spear- 
man's heavy,  genial  voice  addressincr  tlie  .sliip  men  in  his 
office:   its    tones  — half  of  comradeship,  lialf  of  com- 
mand—told only  too  plainly  his  douu'nance  over  those 
men  also.      He  heard  Spearman's  office  door  open  and 
some  of  the  men  go  out;  after  a  time  it  opened  again, 
and  the  rest  went  out.      lie  heard  Spearman's  voice  in 
the  outer  office,  tlien  heard  it  again  as  Spearman  re- 
turned alone  into  his  private  office. 

There  was  a  telephone  upon  Corvet's  desk  which  iin- 
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(Iniibtcdh-  c'onriccfcd  uil|,  ||i,.  su  itdihoanl  in  tlic  frvn- 
vin\  olfic.'.  Alan  pickid  iij.  t|i,.  nciv,-,-  and  a^k.d  for 
"Mr,  Spcaniiaii."  At  mnv  tln'  luartv  vuicc  an,-,w.TL'd, 
"  Yes." 

*'  Tills  is  Cfmrad." 

"I  tlion^'lit  I  told  you  I  uas  l)usy,  Conrad!"  The 
'phoUL'  clicki'd  as  Sjx  annaii  liiini,r  ,ij,  th,.  receiver. 

Till'  (luality  of  the  (licf  at  tli.'  otii.r  vnd  of  fhr  wire 
liatl  aitcrt-d;  it  had  h.conir  siidd.idy  airjiin  thi-  harsh 
voice  of  thf  man  uho  had  call.d  down  curses  upon 
"  Hen"'  and  on   men  "in   IMI"  ji,  Corvet's  lihra-v. 

Alan  sat  l)aek  in  his  chair,  .smiiin<r  a  little.  It  had 
not  heen  for  him,  then  — tliat  pretense  of  an  almost 
niockin<r  cordiality;  Spearman  was  not  trvinrr  to  de- 
ceive or  to  influence  Alan  hy  that.  It  ha.l  "heen  merely 
for  SherrilFs  henefif  :  or,  r;ifher,  it  had  heen  hecauso, 
111  SherrilPs  presence,  fl,:  had  heen  the  most  effective 
weapon  arrainst  Alan  which  Spearman  could  employ. 
Spearman  mi^dif,  or  nn'-ht  no^  deny  t(.  Alan  his  iden- 
tity with  the  man  whom  Alan  had  fou<r|it  ;  as  yet  Alan 
<Iid  not  know  which  Spearman  would  do;  hut,  "at  least, 
hetween  themselves  there  was  to  l)e  no  pretense  nhout 
the  anfa^roriiMii,  the  ()}.i)ositi()n  they  felt  toward  one 
another. 

T.ittle  pricklini,'  thrills  of  excitement  were  leaping 
throurrl,  Alan,  as  he  ^rot  up  and  mov.d  ahout  the  room 
affain.  The  room  was  on  a  corner,  and  there  were  two 
wu.dows,  one  looking  to  the  east  over  the  white  and  hlue 
expanse  of  the  harhor  and  the  lake;  the  other  showing 
the  roofs  and  chimneys,  the  towers  and  domes  of  Chi- 
cago, reaching  away  block  after  block,  mile  after  mile 
to  the  south  and  west,  till  they  dimmed  and  blurred  in 
the  brown  haze  of  tlie  sunlit  smoke.     Power  and  pos- 
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session  —  both  fur  cxcocliiig  Alan's  most  rxtravn^ranf 
<lr.ai,i  -  vv,.,v  |..oniisi.<l  hi,,,  |,v  tl,,.M.  papers  u7,uh 
Hurnll  Inui  .|,.,u„  hnn.  W),,  ;,  I,..  |,a,l  ,.,a.l  ,)„«„  tl... 
Iisf  ot  tl.oM  piopr.lus,  lir  l.a.l  I,;ul  no  ,no,v  iVdin- 
that  Mirh  thui.-s  ..Hil.l  he  his  ||;an  hr  had  ha.l  af  (ir>7 
that  (orx,t\  hoiiM'  could  l,f  his  — i,nt,|  h.'  ha.l  h.ard 
th.  inlrn.Kr  movin^r  i„  that  hoiisf.  And  n.nv  it  was  the 
sense  that  another  was  ^roin^r  („  „„i|^,.  i,;,,,  ,j„,,,  j.,,|. 
thoso  properties  that   was  brin-in/r  t.  hiu.   the  reali/a- 

4tion  of  his  new  power.      He  -  had  "  son.ethin-  „-,   thaf 
man  — on    Spearman.      He    du|    „ot    k„„w    «hat    that 
thni^r  was;  no  streteh  of   his   fhoui-iit,  nofhin^r  that   he 
I  knew   about   hhns.  If  or  othe.s,  could   tell   hi>n;   hut,  at 

s'«ld  of  him,  in  the  dark  of  Corvcfs  house,  Spearman 
liad  .'ned  out  in  horror,  |,e  had  screamed  at  him  the 
'i.uue  of  a  suik.n  ship,  and  in  terror  had  huri.'d  his 
elect nc  foi-ch.  It  was  true.  Spearman's  terror  l,ad  not 
been  at  Alan  Con-ad;  it  had  been  because  Spearman 
had  nnstaken  him  for  some  one  else  —  for  a  <rh.,st. 
Hut,  after  learnin<r  that  Alan  was  not  a  -h^.sr,  Spear- 
man's attitude  had  not  verv  greaflv  dian-ed;  he  had 
fourrlit,  he  had  been  willing  to  kill  rather  than  to  be 
cau^dit   there. 

I  ^^  Alan  thounht  an  instant:  he  would  make  sure  he  still 

'•had"  that  scmethinrr  on  S{)earman  and  would  learn 
how  far  it  went.  He  took  up  the  receiver  and  asked  fo, 
spearman  again. 

Again  the  voice  answered  — "  Ves." 
^  "  I  don't  care  whether  vou're  busy,"  Alan  said  evenly. 
•  I  fhmk  you  and  I  had  better  have  a  talk  before  we 
meet  with  M,-.  Sherrill  this  afternoon.  I  am  here  in 
Mr.  Corvet's  office  now  and  will  be  lure  for  half  an 
hour ;  then  I'm  going  out." 
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Sncarnian  made  no  reply  hut  n^ain  luinnr  up  *^\c  re- 
ceiver. Alan  sat  waitiii^r,  his  watch  upon  the  desk 
hefore  him  —  tense,  expectant,  with  liiishes  of  hot  and 
cold  passing  over  him.  Ten  minutes  pas>e(i ;  then 
twentv.      The  telephone  undi  r  Corvefs  desk  l)uzzed. 

"Mr.  Spearman  says  he  will  ^i\e  you  five  minutes 
now,"  the  switchhoard  girl  said. 

Alan  breatJied  deep  with  relief;  Spearman  liad  wanted 
to  refuse  tc  see  him  —  hit  he  had  not  refused:  he  had 
sent  for  1/m  within  the  time  Alan  had  app.-nnted  and 
after  waiting  until  just  before  it  expired. 

Alan  put  his  nateh  back  into  his  pocket  and.  cros.>inn- 
to  the  other  office,  found  Spearm.in  alone.  There  was 
no  ])retense  of  courtesy  now  in  S[)eaniian"s  manner;  he 
sat  motionless  at  his  de>k,  his  l)old  eyes  fixed  on  .Man 
intently.  Alan  closed  the  door  hdiiiid  him  and  ad- 
vanced toward  tJie  desk. 

"  I  thought  we'd  better  have  some  explanation,"  he 
said,  "  about  our  meeting  last  niaht." 

"Our  meeting.?"  Spearman  repeated:  his  eyes  had 
narrowed  watclifully. 

"You  told  Mr.  Sherrill  tliat  you  were  in  Duluth  and 
that  you  arrived  home  in  Chicago  only  this  niornino-. 
Of  course  you  don't  mean  to  stick  to  that  storv  with 
me.-" 

"^^'hat  are  you  talking  about.?"  Spearman  de- 
manded. 

"Of  course,  I  know  exactly  where  von  were  a  part 
of  last  evemng;  and  you  kn(jw  that  I  know.  I  only 
want  to  know  what  explanation  you  have  to  offer. 

Spearman  leaned  forward.  "  Talk  sens,,  and  talk  > 
quick,  if  yon  have  anvthing  to  sav  to  uu- !  " 

"I    haxen't   told   Mr.    Sherrill    that    I   found   you   at 
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Corvct'.s  liouse  last  nirrlit ;  but  I  don't  want  vou  to 
doubt  lor  a  minute  Hmi  I  know  you  —  and  aboilt  vour 
dauinin^r  of  Bnijainin  Corvct  and  your  cry  about  su'vintr 
the  Mhcaka!  "  ^6 

A  tla-,li  of  blood  came  to  S])earman'.s  face ;  Alan,  in 
bis  excitement,  was  sure  of  it  ;  but  tbere  was  just  that 
tlash,  no  more.  He  turned,  wiule  Spearman  sat  cliew- 
ini^r  b.is  cigar  and  staring  at  bim,  and  went  out  and 
p.iitly  closed  the  <loor.  Then,  suddenly,  be  reopened  it, 
l".)k.(l  in,  reclose.l  it  sba.ply,  and  went  on  bis  way, 
sbakuig  a  little.  For,  as  he  looked  back  this  second 
tune  at  the  dominant,  determined,  a!)le  man  seated  at 
his  desk,  what  be  ba(i  seen  in  Spearman's  face  was  fear; 
fear  of  liimseif,  of  Alan  Conrad  of  Blue  Rapids  —  vet 
it  was  not  fear  of  that  sort  winch  weakens  or  dismays; 
it  was  of  that  sort  which,  mereiy  warning  of  danger 
close  at  hand,  determines  one  to  use  every  means  within 
his  power  to  save  himself. 

Alan,   still   trembling  excitedly,  crossed   to  Corvet's 
office  to  await  Sberrill.      It  was  not,  he  felt  sure  now, 
Alan  Conrad  that  Spearman  was  opposing;  it  was  not 
cvrn  the  apparent  successor  to  the  controlling  stock  of 
Corvrt,  Sberrill,  and  Spearmar       That  Alan  resembled 
some  one  — some  one  whose  ghost  had  seeme.l  to  come 
to  Spearman  and  nnght,  perhaps,  have  come  to  Corvot 
—  was  only  incidental  to  what  was  going  on  now:  for 
in    Alan's    ])resencc    Spearman    found    a    threat  —  an 
active,  present  threat  againsf  himsrlf.      Alan  could  not 
>>nagme  what  the  nature  of  that  threat  could  be.      Was 
It   Inraust.  there  was  something  still  concealed  in  Cor- 
vet's  house   whieb    Spearman   feared  Alan  would  find? 
Hi-   ^^as   it    connecte.l   only    with   that   some  one   whom 
Alan    resembled?     Who   was   it    Alan    resembled?      Hi,, 
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mother?     In    uhat    Iv.ul   Inen    fold   hi,,,,  in   all   that   he 
had  hern  ahlr  to  Icai-,,   about   himself,  Alan  had  fou(,d 
no  nicntioii  of  his  niotiiL.  —1,0  mention,  ineleed,  o.'  unv 
woman.     U'licre  luid  been  mention,  definite'  mention,  of 
but  one  thing  which  seemed,  no  matter  what  form  these 
new  expe'rienei's  of  his  took,  to  connect  liimself  with  all 
of  them  —  mention  of  a  ship,  a  lost  sliij)  —  the  Mhcaka. 
That  name  had  .,tirred  Alan,  when  he  first  heard  it,  wiMi 
the   first   feeling  he  had   been   able   to  get   of  anv  pos- 
sible connection  betw-cn  himself  and  these  people  here. 
Spoken    In-    hiniself   .just    now    it    had    stirred,   queerly 
stirred.  Spearman.      What  was  it,  then,  that  lie  —  Alan 
—  had  to  do  with  the  Mhcaka?     S|)earman   might  — 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.     So  must  Cor- 
vet.     Jhit  himself  —  he  had  been  not  yet  three  years  old 
when  the  Mhcahn  was  lost !     lieyond  and  abovc'all  other 
questions,  what  had  Constance  Sherrill  to  do  with  it? 
She  had  continued  to  believe  that  Corvet's  disappear- 
ance was  related  in  some  way  to  herself.     Alan  would 
rather  trust  her  intuition  as  to  this  than  trust  to  Sher- 
rill's  contrary  opinion.     Yet  she,  certainly,  could  have 
had   no  direct   connection   with   a  ship  lost   about  the 
ime   she   was   born   and    before  her   father  had  allied 
himself  with  the  firm  of  C'orvet  and  Spearman.      In  the 
misty  warp  and  woof  of  these  events,  Alan  could  find 
as  yet  nothing  which  could  have  involved  her.      But  he 
-ealized  that  he  was  thinking  about  her  even  more  than 
he  Was  thinking  about  Spearman —- more,  at  tliat  mo- 
ment, even  than  about  the  mystery  which  surrounded 
himself. 


Constance  Sherrill,  as  she  went  about  her  shopping  at 
Field's,  was   feeling   the  strangeness   of  the  experience 
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she  had  shared  that  morning  with  Ahin  when  she  had 
completed  for  him  the  Indian  creation  legend  and  Jiud 
repeated  the  ship  rhymes  of  his  boyhood;  but  her  more 
active  tliought  was  about  Henry  Spearman,  for  she 
had  a  hincheon  engagement  with  liim  at  one  o'clock. 
He  liked  one  always  to  be  j)rompt  at  appointments;  he 
either  did  not  keep  an  engagement  at  all,  or  he  was  on 
the  minute,  neither  early  nor  late,  except  for  some  very 
unusual  circumstance.  Constance  could  never  achieve 
such  accurate  punctuality,  so  several  minutes  before 
the  hour  she  went  to  the  agreed  corner  of  the  silverware 
department. 

She  absorbed  herself  intently  with  the  selection  of  her 
purchase  as  one  o'clock  ap[)roached.  She  was  sure 
that,  after  his  three  days'  absence,  he  would  be  a  mo- 
ment early  rather  than  late;  but  after  selecting  what 
she  wanted,  she  monopolized  twelve  minutes  more  of  the 
salesman's  time  in  showing  her  what  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  purchasing,  before  she  picked  out  Henry's  vig- 
orous step  from  the  confusion  of  ordinary  footValls  in 
the  aisle  behind  her.  Though  she  had  determined,  a 
few  moments  before,  to  punish  him  a  little,  she  turned 
quickly. 

"  Sorry  I'm  late,  Connie."  That  meant  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  business  matter  that  had  detained  him; 
but  there  was  nothing  else  noticeably  unusual  in  his 
tone. 

"  It's  certainly  your  turn  to  be  the  tardy  one,"  she 
admitted. 

"I'd  nevtT  take  my  turn  if  I  could  help  it  —  partic- 
ularly just  after  being  away;  you  know  that." 

She  turned  carelessly  to  the  clerk.  *'  I'll  take  that 
too,"—  she  indicated  the  trinket  whicli  she  had  cxam- 
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iriocl   last.     "Send   it,  {.Itasc.     I'w  finished  hero  now, 
Ilonrv." 

•'  I  fh()nf,rlit  voii  didn't  like  that  sort  of  thii:^."  His 
^dancc  liad  ^onc  fo  tlic  bit  of  frii)j)tr_v  in  the  elerk's 
hand. 

"  I  don't,"  slie  coid'essed. 

'•  Then  don't  \m\  it.  She  doesn't  want  th.at  ;  don't 
send  it,"  he  directed  tlie  salesman. 

'•  X'ery  well,  sir." 

Henry  touched  her  arm  and  turned  her  away.  Slie 
flushed  a  little,  but  she  was  not  displeased.  Any  of  the 
other  men  whom  she  knew  would  have  wasted"  twenty 
dollars,  as  li^ditly  as  herself,  rather  th  ,:  confess,  "I 
really  didn't  want  anything  more;  I  just  didn't  want 
to  be  seen  waiting."  They  would  not  Jiave  admitted  — 
those  other  men  —  that  such  a  sum  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  her  or,  by  inference,  to  them;  but  Henry 
was  always  willing  to  admit  that  th.^re  had  been  a  time 
when  n.oney  meant  much  to  him,  and  he  gained  respect 
thereby. 

The  tea  room  of  such  a  department  store  as  Field's 
offers  to  young  people  opportunities  for  dining  together 
without  furnishing  reason  for  eyen  innocently  connect- 
ing their  names  too  intimately,  if  a  girl  is  not'seen  there 
With  the  same  man  too  often.  There  is  something 
essentially  casual  and  unpremeditated  about  it  —  as 
though  the  man  and  the  girl,  both  shopping  and  both 
hungry,  had  just  liaj.pened  to  meet  and  go  to  lunch 
together.  As  Constance  recently  had  drawn  closer  to 
Henry  Spearman  in  her  thought,  and  particularly  since 
she  had  been  seriously  considering  m.irrying  him,  she 
had  clung  deliberately  to  this  unplanned  appearance 
about  their  meetings.     She   found  sometliing  thrilling 
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in  this  casualncss  too.  Spearman's  bigness,  which  at- 
tracted eves  to  him  always  in  a  crowd,  was  merely  the 
first  and  most  obvious  of  thr  things  which  kept  atten- 
tion on  him ;  there  were  few  women  who,  having  caught 
sight  of  the  big,  handsome,  decisive,  carefully  groomed 
man,  could  look  away  at  once.  If  Constance  sus- 
pected that,  ten  years  before,  it  might  have  been  the 
eyes  of  shop-girls  that  followed  Spearman  with  the 
greatest  interest,  she  was  certain  no  one  could  find  any- 
thing flashy  about  him  now.  What  he  comi)elled  now 
was  admiration  and  respect  alike  for  his  good  looks  and 
his  appearance  of  personal  achievement  —  a  tribute 
very  different  from  the  tolerance  grante.l  those  boys 
brought  up  as  irresponsible  inheritors  of  privilege  like 
herself. 

As  they  reached  the  restaurant  and  passed  between 
the  rows  of  tables,  women  looked  up  at  him;  oblivious, 
apparently,  to  their  gaze,  he  chose  a  table  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  others,  where  servants  hurried  to  take 
his  order,  recognizing  one  whose  ilme  was  of  impor- 
tance. She  glanced  across  at  him,  when  sho  had  settled 
herself,  and  the  first  little  trivialities  of  their  being 
together  were  over. 

"  I  took  a  visitor  down  to  your  office  this  morning," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

Constance  was  aware  that  it  was  only  formally  that 
she  had  taken  Alan  Conrad  down  to  confer  with  her 
father;  since  Henry  was  there,  she  knew  her  father 
would  not  act  without  his  agreemenf.  and  that  what- 
ever disposition  had  been  made  regarding  Alan  had 
been  made  by  him.  She  wondered  what  that  dispo- 
sition had  been. 
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"Did  you  like  liiiu,  Ilinrv?" 

"Like  him?''  She  would  have  tliou^^ht  thfit  the 
reply  was  lueielv  iiud teiitive ;  buf  Ileiirv  was  never 
merely   that. 

"  I  hoped  you  would." 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  waitress  brou<rht 
their  order,  and  he  served  iier;  then,  as  the  waitrt'ss 
moved  away,  lie  looked  across  at  Constance  with  a  long 
scrutiny. 

"You  ho|)ed  I  would!"  he  repeated,  with  liis  slow 
smile.      "Why.:-" 

"  lie  seemed  to  1)e  in  a  difficult  position  and  to  be 
bearing  himself  well;  and  mother  was  horrid  to  him." 

"How  w;is  she  hoi-rid?" 

"  Al)()ut  the  one  thing  whicji,  least  of  all,  could  be 
called  his  fault  —  about  his  nlationship  to  —  to  lyir. 
Corvet.      I?iit  he  stood  up  to  lier!" 

The  lids  drew  down  a  little  upon  Spearman's  eves  as 
he  gazed  at  her. 

"  \  ou've  seen  a  good  deal  of  him,  yesterday  and  to- 
day, your  father  tells  me,"  he  observed. 

"  Vis."^  As  she  ate,  she  talked,  tellir. ^  Iiim  about  her 
first  meeting  with  Alan  and  about  their  conversation  of 
the  morning  and  the  queer  awakening  in  him  of  those 
half  memories  which  sicnied  to  connect  him  in  some  wav 
with  the  lakes.  She  felt  herself  flushing  now  and  then 
with  feeling,  and  once  she  surprised  herself  by  finding 
her  eyes  wet  wlien  she  Jiad  finished  telling  Henry  about 
showing  Alan  the  ])icture  of  his  father.  Henry  "listened 
intently,  eating  slowly.  When  she  stopped,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  considering  something. 

"  That's  all  he  told  vou  about  liimself  .!^  "  he  inquired 
"  Yes." 
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"And  all  you  tol.l  hini?  " 

"  III"  nskvd  nw  .some  thiiifrs  about  the  lakes  and  about 
the  M'maka,  which  was  lost  so  long  ago  —  he  said  lieM 
found  some  reference  to  that  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  ship.  I  told  him  about  it  and  about 
the  Drum  which  made  peo])lc  think  that  the  crew  were 
not  all  lost." 

"About  the  Drum!  What  made  you  speak  of 
that?  "  The  irritation  in  his  tone  startled  Ik  r  and  si,;. 
looked  quickly  up  at  him.  "  I  mean,"  he  ofFiied,  -  ujiv 
did  you  drag  in  a  cra/y  superstition  like  that?  V,>u 
don't  believe  in  the  Drum,  Connie!" 

"It  would  be  so  interesting  if  some  one  really  had 
been  saved  and  if  the  Drum  had  told  the  truth",  that 
sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to  believe  in  it.  Wouldn't 
jou,  Henry?  " 

«  '^?'"  ^'^."''"''^  a^iruptly.     "  No  !  "     Then  quickly  : 

"It's  plain  enough  you  like  him,"  he  remarked. 

She  reflected  seriously.  "Yes,  I  do;  though  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  just  that  way,  because  I  was  think- 
ing most  about  the  position  he   was   in  and  about 

Mr.  Corvet.     But  I  do  like  him." 

"  So  do  I,"  Spearman  said  with  a  seeming  heartiness 
that  pleased  her.  He  broke  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the 
tablecloth  and  his  big,  well-shaped  fingers  began  to  roll 
It  into  little  balls.  "  At  least  I  should  like  him,  Con- 
nie, if  I  had  the  sort  of  privilege  vou  have  to  think 
whether  I  liked  or  disliked  him.  Tvc.  bad  to  consider 
Inni  from  another  point  of  view  —  whether  I  could  trust 
him  or  must  distrust  him." 

"Distrust?"  Constance  bent  toward  him  impul- 
sively in  her  surprise.  "Distrust  him?  In  relation 
to  what  ?     Why  ?  " 
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"  In  relation  to  C'orvet,  Shcrrlll,  and  Spearman,  Con- 
nie—  tlie  coiiipjiMV  that  involves  your  interests  and 
your  father's  and  mine  and  the  interests  of  many  other 

j)eo})k small   stoekholders   who   have   no   influence   in 

its  ni/ma^rciiient,  and  whose  interests  I  have  to  look 
after  for  them.  A  ^'ood  many  of  them,  you  know,  are 
our  own  men  —  our  old  skippers  and  mates  and  fami- 
lies of  im'ii  who  have  died  in  our  srrvice  and  who  left 
tluir  savin^rs  in  stock  in  our  ships." 

"  I  don't  understand,  IKtiry." 

"I've  had  to  think  of  ("onrad  this  mornin<^'  in  the 
same  way  as  I've  had  to  think  of  Ikn  ("orvct  of  recent 
years  —  as  a  threat  against  the  interests  of  those  peo- 
ple." 

Her  color  rose,  and  her  pulse  quickened.  Henry 
never  had  talked  to  lier,  excei)t  in  the  merest  common- 
places, about  his  relations  with  Uncle  Benny;  it  was  a 
matter  in  which,  she  had  recorrnized,  they  had  been  op- 
j)osed;  and  since  the  quarrels  between  the  old  friend 
whom  she  had  loved  from  childhootl  and  him,  who 
wished  to  become  now  more  than  a  mere  friend  to  her, 
had  grown  more  violent,  she  liad  purposely  avoided 
mentioning  T'ncle  Kenny  to  Henry,  and  he,  quite  as 
consciously,  had  avoided  mentioning  Mr.  C'orvet  to  her. 

"  I've  known  for  a  good  many  years,"  Spearman 
said  reluctantly,  "  that  Ben  Corvet's  brain  was  seri- 
ou>Iy  affected.  He  recognized  that  himself  even  ear- 
lier, and  admitted  it  to  himself  when  he  took  me  off 
my  ship  to  take  charge  of  the  company.  I  might  have 
gone  with  other  people  then,  or  it  wouldn't  have  been 
very  long  before  I  could  liave  started  in  as  a  ship 
owner  myself;  but,  in  view  of  his  condition,  Ben  made 
mo   promises    that   offered   me   most.     Afterwards   his 
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malady  progressed  so  that  lie  couldn't  know  himself  to 
be  untrustworthy;  his  judgment  was  impaired,  and  he 
planned  and  would  have  tried  to  carry  out  many  things 
which  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  company.  I 
had  to  fight  him  —  for  the  company's  sake  and  for  my 
own  sake  and  that  of  the  others,  whose  interests  were  at 
stake.  Your  father  came  to  see  that  what  I  was  doing 
was  for  the  company's  good  and  has  learned  to  trust 
nie.  But  you  —  you  couldn't  see  that  quite  so  di- 
rectly, of  course,  and  you  thought  I  didn't  —  like  Ben, 
that  there  was  some  lack  in  me  which  made  me  fail  to 
api)rcciate  him." 

"No;  not  that,"  Constance  denied  (piickly.  "Not 
that,  Henry." 

"What  was  it  then,  Connie?  You  thought  me  un- 
grateful to  him.?  I  realized  that  I  owed  a  great  deal 
to  him;  but  the  only  way  I  could  pay  that  debt  was  to 
do  exactly  what  I  did  —  oppose  him  and  seem  to  push 
into  his  place  and  be  an  ingratc;  for,  because  I  did 
that,  Ben's  been  a  respected  and  honored  man  in  this 
town  all  these  last  years,  which  he  couldn't  have  re- 
mained if  I'd  let  him  have  his  way,  or  if  I  told  others 
why  I  had  to  do  what  I  did.  I  didn't  care  what  others 
thought  about  me;  but  I  did  care  what  you  thought; 
yet  if  you  couldn't  see  what  I  was  up  against  because 
of  your  affection  for  him,  why  —  that  was  all  right 
too." 

"  No,  it  wasn't  all  right,"  she  denied  almost  fiercely, 
the  flush  flooding  her  cheeks;  a  throbbing  was  in  her 
throat  which,  for  an  instant,  stopped  her.  "  You 
should  have  told  nie,  Henry;  or  —  I  should  have  been 
able  to  see." 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  —  dear,"  he  said  the  last  word 
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very  disHnctIv,  hut  so  low  that  slu>  could  scarce! v  hoar. 
"  I  couldn't    till  you   now  —  if   JU,,   |,,u|„'t   {rauv  away 
as  he  has   and   this  otluT  fellow   conic.      I  couldn't   H'il 
you  uIki.  you  \vantc(J  to  keep  carii.^r  so  much  for  vour 
I'lnlr  Hiiuiy,  and  hr  was  tryin^r  to  hurt  nic  with  vou." 
She  hrnt   toward   him,  her  lips  parted;  but   now  she 
did    not    speak.      She    never    had    really    known    Henry 
until  this  mmneiif,  she  felt  ;  she  had  thought  of  him  al- 
ways  as   strong,  almost  hrutal,  fighting  down   fiercely, 
mercilessly,   his   opj)oneiits   and   welcoming  contest    for 
the   joy    of   overwhelming   others    l)y    his   own    decisive 
strength  and  power.      .\nd  she  had' been  almost  ready 
to   marry    that    man    for   his    strength   and   dominance 
from   those  qualities;   and  now   she   knew   that   he   was 
merciful    too  —  indeed,    more    than    merciful.      In    the 
very   contest   where  she   had   thought   of  him   as   most 
nelfi-sh   and   regardless   of  another,   she   had   most   com- 
pletely misa[)prehended. 

^^  ^'I  ought  to  have  seen!"  she  rebuked  herself  to  him. 
"  Surely,  I  should  jiavo  seen  that  was  it  !  "  Her  hand, 
in  the  reproach  of  her  feeling,  reached  toward  him' 
across  the  table:  he  caught  it  and  held  it  in  his  large, 
strong  hand  which,  in  its  touch,  was  ycry  tender  too. 
She  had  never  allowed  any  such  demonstration  as  this 
before;  but  now  she  let  her  hand  remain  in  liis. 

"How  could  you  see.^"  he  defended  her.  "Ho 
never  showed  to  you  tlic  side  he  showed  to  me  and  — 
m  these  last  years,  anyway  —  never  to  me  the  side  ho 
showed  to  you.  But  after  what  has  happened  this 
week,  you  can  understand  now;  and  you  can  see  why  I 
have  to  distrust  the  young  fellow  who's  come  to  claim 
Ben  Covert's  place." 

"Claim!"  Constance   repeated;  she  drew  her  hand 
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qiiicHy  ftway  from  his  now.  "Why,  Ihnry,  I  did  not 
know  he  cluiinod  anything;  ]\v  didn't  even  know  when 
hr  canio  here  — " 

"  He  seems,  like  Ren  Corvct,"  Henry  said  slowly, 
"  to  have  tlie  characteristic  of  showing  one  side  to  vou, 
another  to  nie,  Connie,  With  you,  of  course,  he 
claimed  nothing;  hut  at  the  office —  Your  father 
showed  him  this  niorning  the  instruments  of  trnrisftr 
that  Ben  seems  to  have  left  conveying  to  him  all  Hen 
had  —  his  other  proixTties  and  his  interest  in  Corvet, 
Sherrill,  and  Spearman.  I  very  naturally  ohjected  to 
the  execution  of  those  transfers,  without  considerahle 
examination,  in  view  of  C'orvet's  mental  condition  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  put  the  controlling  stock  of  Cor- 
vet, Sherrill,  and  Spearman  in  the  hands  of  a  youth 
no  one  ever  had  heard  of — and  one  who,  by  his  own 
story,  never  liad  seen  a  ship  until  yesterday.  And 
when  I  didn't  disn)iss  my  business  with  a  dozen  men  this 
morning  to  take  him  into  the  company,  he  claimed  oc- 
casion to  sec  me  alone  to  threaten  me." 

Threaten  you,  Henry.'  How.=  With  what.'" 
I  couldn't  quite  make  out  myself,  but  that  was  bis 
tone:  be  demanded  an  'explanation'  of  exactly  what, 
he  didn't  make  clear.  He  has  been  given  by  Ren.  ap- 
narepHy,  the  teclmical  control  of  Corvet,  Slierrill,  and 
Spearman.  His  idea,  if  I  oppose  him,  evidently  is  to 
turn  me  out  and  take  the  management  himself." 

Constance  leaned  back,  confused.  "He  —  Alan 
Conrad.'  "  she  questioned.  "  He  can't  have  done  tliat, 
Henry!     Oh,  he  can't  have  meant  that  I  " 

'•  Maybe  he  didn't;  I  said  I  couldn't  make  out  wbat 
he  (bd  mean,"  Spearman  said.  "  Things  have  como 
upon    bim    witb    rather    a    rush,    of    course:    and    von 
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couldn'f  expfct  ti  amniry  hoy  to  ^ct  «o  m«ny  tiling 
str.nirht.  lli.'.s  actiii^r,  I  .sui)}).)s,.,  oiilv  in  (lir  w,iv  one 
liii^rlit  ixjHct  a  hoy  to  act  who  \uu\  lurri  brow^rhf  "„,,  [^ 
I)oviTty  on  a  Kansas  {)niiriL'  and  was  sudd.  iiK  liatuKd 
Hu-  j.o»il)lt-  possession  <>(  a  ^r,,,,,!  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It's  hetttr  to  1).  li.vf  that  he's  only  lost  his  head. 
I  haven't  had  opportunity  to  tell  your  fafh(  r  th.se 
thin^rs  yet;  |,ut  I  wanted  you  to  iind.rstand  uhv  lon- 
rad  will  hardly  consider  nie  a  friend." 

"  I'll  understand  you  now,  Henry,"  she  promised. 

He  ^raz.d  at  her  and  started  to  speak;  th.n,  as 
thon^rl,  p.jstponinff  it  on  account  of  the  jjlace,'  he 
glanced  around  and  took  out  his  watch. 

"  You  must  po  hack.?"  she  asked. 

"No:  I'm  not  ffoing  back  to  the  office  this  after- 
noon. Connie,  but  I  must  call  up  your  father." 

He  excused  himself  and  went  into  the  nearest  tele- 
phone booth. 
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AT  Imlf-past  three,  Alan  left  the  office.     Sherrill 
had    told    him    an    hour   t  '  -lier    that    Spearman 
had  tekplioned  he  would  itot  he  ahle  to  get  hack 
for  a  conference  tliat  afternoon  ;  and  Alan  was  certain 
now  that  in  Spearman's  uhsence  Sherrill  would  do  iiotli- 
ing  further  with  respect  to  his  affairs. 

He  halted  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  office  huilding 
and  bought  co})ies  of  each  of  the  afternoon  papers. 
A  line  completely  across  the  pink  page  of  one  an- 
nounced "Millionaire  Ship  Owner  Missing!"  The 
other  three  papers,  printed  at  the  same  hour,  did  not. 
display  the  story  proniinenHy  ;  and  even  the  one  which 
did  failed  to  make  it  the  most  conspicuous  sensation. 
A  line  of  larger  and  blacker  type  told  of  a  cliange  in 
the  battle  line  on  the  west  front  and,  where  the  margin 
might  have  been,  was  the  bulletin  of  some  sensation  in  a 
local  divorce  suit.  Alan  was  some  time  in  finding  the 
sn.all  print  which  went  with  the  millionaire  ship  owner 
heading;  and  when  he  found  it,  he  discovered  that  most 
of  the  space  was  devoted  to  the  description  of  Corset's 
share  in  the  development  of  shipping  on  the  lakes  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  past  life  instead  of  nnv  definite 
arnouncement  concerning  his  fate. 

The    other    papers    printed    almojt    identical    items 
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pages;  those   items   stated   tliat   Benjamin   Corvct,   the 
senior  but  inactive  partner  of  the  great  shi[)j)ing  firm 
of  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman,  whose  "  disappear- 
ance "  had  IxM'n  made  the  subject  of  sensational  rumor, 
"  is  believed  by  liis  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Spearman,  to 
liave  simply  gone  away  for  a  rest,"  and'that  no  anxiety 
was    felt   concerning  him.     Alan   found  no   mention   of 
hnnself  nor  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Corvet's  disappearance  of  which  Sherrill  had  told  him. 
Alan  threw  the  papers  away.     There  was  a  car  line 
two   blocks   west,  Sherrill   had   said,  whicli   would   take 
him    within    a    short    distance   of   the  house    on    Astor 
Street:   but    that    neighborhood   of   fashion   where   the 
Sh<"rrills  —  and  now  Alan  himself  —  Uxcd  was  less  than 
a  h;.if  hour's  walk  from  the  .lown-town  district  and,  'i 
the   pre>ent    turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  lie  wanted  to   .  ^ 
moviiifT. 

Spearman,  lie  reflected  as  he  walked  north  along  the 
avenue,   plainly   had   dictated   the  paragraphs   he  just 
had  read  in  the  i)apers.      Sherrill,  Alan  knew,  had"  de- 
sired to  keep  the  circumstances  regarding  Corvet  from 
becoming    public:    and    without    Sherrill's    agreement 
concealment    would    hive    been    impossible,   but    it   was 
Spearman  who  had  checked  the  suspici^^ns  of  outsiders 
and   determined    what    they   must    believe;    and,   bv    so 
doing,  he  had  made  it  impossible  for  Alan  to  enroll  aid 
from  the  newspapers  or  the  police.     Alan  did  not  know 
whether  he  might  have  found  it  expedient  to  seek  pub- 
licity ;  but  now  he  had  not  a  sin-rlo  proof  of  anvthing 
he    could    tell.     For    Sherrill,   rafurally,    had    rJtained 
the   pa;;ers   Corvet   had   left.      Alan  could  not   hope  to 
obtain   credence   from    Sherrill    and,  without    Sherrill's 
aid,  he  could  not  obtain  credence  from  any  one  else. 
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Was  there,  then,  no  one  whom  Alan  could  tell  of  his 
encounter  with  Spearman  in  Corvct's  house,  with  prob- 
ability of  receiving  belief?  Alan  had  not  been  think- 
ing directly  of  Constance  Sherrill,  as  lie  walked  swiftly 
north  to  the  Drive;  but  she  was,  in  a  way,  present  in 
all  his  thoughts.  She  had  shown  interest  in  him,  or 
at  least  in  the  position  he  was  in,  and  sympathy;  he 
had  even  begun  to  tell  her  about  these  things  when  he 
had  spoken  to  her  of  some  event  in  Corvet's  house  which 
had  given  him  the  name  "  Mruaka,"'  and  he  had  asked 
her  if  it  was  a  ship.  And  there  could  be  no  possible 
consequent  peril  to  her  in  telling  her;  the  peril,  if  there 
was  any,  would  be  only  to  himself. 

His  step  quickened.  As  he  approached  the  Sherrill 
house,  he  saw  st?  ling  at  the  curb  an  open  roadster 
with  a  liveried  chaufFeur;  he  had  seen  that  roadster, 
he  recognized  with  a  little  start,  in  front  of  the  office 
building  that  morning  when  Constance  had  taken  him 
down-town.  He  turned  into  the  walk  and  rana:  the 
bell.  * 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  knew  him  and 
seemed  to  accept  his  right  of  entry  to  the  house,  for  he 
drew  back  for  Alan  to  enter.  Alan  went  into  the  hall 
and  waited  for  the  servant  to  follow.  "  Is  Miss  Shcr- 
"  he  asked. 
I'll  see,  sir."  The  man  disappeared.  Alan,  wait- 
ing, did  not  hear  Constance's  voice  in  reply  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  th  ..rrvant,  but  Spearman's  vigorous 
tones.  The  servr  .  returned.  "  Miss  Sherrill  will  see 
you  in  a  minute,  sir." 

Through  the  wide  doorway  fo  the  drawing-room, 
Alan  could  see  the  smaller,  portiered  entrance  to  the 
zoom  beyond  —  Sherrill's  study.     The  curtains  parted, 
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aiul  Constance  and  Spearman  came  into  this  inner 
doorway;  tliry  stood  an  instant  there  in  talk.  As 
Constance  started  away,  Spearman  suddenly  drew  lier 
back  to  him  and  kissed  her.  Alan's  shoulders  spon- 
taneously jerked  back,  and  his  hands  clenched;  lie  did 
not  look  away  and,  as  she  approached,  she  became 
aware  that  he  had  seen. 

She  came  to  him,  \ery  (]uiet  and  very  flushed;  then 
she  was  quite  i)ale  as  she  asked  him,  *'  Vou  wanted 
nie  ?  " 

lie  was  white  as  she,  ard  could  not  speak  at  once. 
"  Vou  told  me  last  ni^dit,  Miss  Sherrill,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  last  thinfr  that  Mr.  Corvet  did  —  the  last 
that  you  know  of  —  was  to  warn  you  against  one  of 
your   friends.     Who  was  that.^" 

She  flushed  uneasily.  "  You  mustn't  attach  any  im- 
portance to  that;  I  didn't  mean  you  to.  There  was  no 
reason  for  what  Mr.  Corvet  said,  except  in  Mr.  Cor- 
vei's  own  mind.  He  had  a  quite  unreason..'  ,e  animos- 
ity — " 

'•  Against  Mr.  Spearman,  you  mean." 

Slie  did  not  answer. 

"His  animosity  was  against  Mr.  Spearman,  Miss 
Sherrill,  wasn't  it.'  That  is  the  only  animosity  of  Mr. 
Corvet's  that  any  one  has  told  me  about." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  was  against  Mr.  Spearman  that  he  warned  you, 
then.^" 

"  Yes." 

"  Thank  you."  He  turned  and,  not  waiting  for  the 
man,  let  himself  out.  He  should  have  known  it  when 
lie  had  seen  that  Spearman,  after  announcing  himself 
as  unable  to  get  back  to  the  office,  was  with  Constance. 
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He  went  swiftly  around  tho  block  to  his  own  house 
and  let  hinistlf  in  at  the  front  door  with  his  key. 
The  house  was  warm;  a  shaded  lamp  on  the  table  in  the 
larger  library  was  ligiited,  a  fire  was  burning  in  tlie 
open  grate,  and  the  rooms  had  been  swept  and  dusted. 
The  Indian  came  into  the  hall  to  take  his  coat  and  hat. 

"  Dinner  is  at  seven,"  Wassaquam  announced. 
"  You  want  some  change  alx)ut  that.''  " 

*'  No;  seven  is  all  right." 

Alan  went  up-stairs  to  the  room  next  to  Corvet's 
which  he  had  appropriated  for  his  own  use  <he  night 
before,  and  found  it  now  prepared  for  his  occupancy. 
His  suitcase,  unpacked,  had  been  put  away  in  the 
closet ;  the  clothing  it  had  contained  had  been  put  in 
the  dresser  drawers,  and  the  toilet  articles  arranged 
upon  the  top  of  the  dresser  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Uttle  connecting  bath.  So,  clearly,  Wassaquau.  had 
accepted  him  as  an  occupant  of  the  house,  though  upon 
what  status  x\lan  could  not  guess.  He  had  spoken  of 
Wassaquam  to  Constance  as  his  servant ;  but  Wassa- 
quam was  not  that;  he  was  Corvet's  servant  —  faithful 
and  devoted  to  Corvct,  Constance  had  sai(i  —  and  Alan 
could  not  think  of  Wassaquam  as  the  sort  of  servai.t 
that  "  went  with  the  house."  The  Indian's  maimer  to- 
ward himself  had  been  noncommittal,  even  stolid. 

When  Alan  came  down  again  to  the  first  floor,  Was- 
saquam was  nowhere  about,  but  he  luard  sounds  in  the 
service  rooms  on  the  basement  floor.  He  went  part 
way  down  the  service  stairs  and  saw  the  In<li;in  in  the 
kitchen,  preparing  dinner.  Wassa(iuam  had  not  heard 
his  approach,  and  Alan  stood  an  instant  watching  the 
Indian's  tall,  thin  figure  and  the  .|uiok  movements  of 
his  disproportionately  small,  well-shaped  hands,  almo  ;t 
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like  a  woman's ;  then  he  scuffod  his  foot  upon  the  stair, 
and  Wassatiuam  turned  swiftly  iibout. 

"  Anybody  been  here  to-day,  Jndah?  "  Alan  asked. 

"  No,  Alan.      I  called  tradesmen  ;  tliiy  came.      There 
were  young  men  from  the  newsi)apers."' 

"  They  came  here,  (hd  they?     Then  why  did  you  say 
no  one  came?  " 

'•  I  did  not  let  them  in." 

"What  (lid  you   tell  them?" 

'•  Nothing." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Henry  telephoned  I  was  to  tell  them  nothing." 

"  You  mean  Henrv  Spearman?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Do  you  take  orders  from  him,  Judah?" 

"I  took  that  order,  Alan." 

Alan  hesitated.      "  You've  been  here  in  the  house  all 
day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Alan." 

Alan  went  back  to  the  first  floor  and  into  the  smaller 
library.  The  room  was  dark  with  the  early  winter 
dusk,  and  he  switched  on  the  light;  then  he  knelt  and 
pulled  out  one  of  the  drawers  he  had  seen  Spearman 
searching  through  the  night  before,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined the  papers  in  ii  one  by  one,  but  found  them 
•ily  ordinary  papers.  He  ])ulled  the  drawer  com- 
pletely out  and  sounded  the  wall  behind  it  and  the  par- 
titions on  both  sides  but  they  appeared  sol.'  1.  He  put 
the  drawer  oack  in  and  went  on  to  examine  the  next 
one,  and,  after  that,  the  others.  The  clocks  in  the 
house  had  been  wound,  for  presently  the  clock  in  the 
library  struck  six,  and  another  in  the  hall  chimed 
slowly.      An  hour  later,  when  the  clocks  chimed  again, 
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Alan  looked  up  and  saw  Wassaquain's  snail  black  eyes, 
dee{)  set  in  their  large  eye  sockets,  fixed  on  him  in- 
tently through  the  door.  How  long  the  Indian  had 
been  there,  Alan  could  not  guess ;  he  had  not  heard  his 
step. 

"What  are  you  looking  for,  Alan?"  the  Indian 
asked. 

Alan  reflected  a  moment.  "  Mr.  Sherrill  thought 
that  Mr.  Corvet  might  have  left  a  record  of  some  sort 
here  for  me,  Judah.  Do  you  know  of  anything  like 
that.?" 

"  No.     That  is  what  you  are  looking  for.'  " 
"  Yes.      Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  Mr.  Corvet 
would    have    been    likely    to    i)ut    away    anything    like 


that.'" 

"  Ben  put  papers  in  all  these  drawers ;  he  put  the 
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up-stairs,   too  —  where  you   have  seen." 
Nowhere  else,  Judah?" 

If  he  put  things  anywhere  else,  Alan,  I  have  not 
seen.     Dinner  is  served,  Alan." 

Alan  went  to  the  lavatory  on  the  first  floor  and 
washed  the  dust  from  his  hands  and  face;  then  he  went 
into  the  dining-room.  A  place  had  ken  set  at  the 
dining  table  around  the  corner  from  the  place  where, 
as  the  worn  rug  showed,  the  lonely  occupant  of  Mie 
house  had  been  accustomed  to  sit.  Benjamin  Corvet's 
armchair,  with  its  worn  leather  back,  had  been  left 
agaiti-^t  the  wall;  so  had  another  unworn  armchair 
which  Alan  undustood  must  have  been  Mrs.  Corvet's: 
and  an  armless  chair  had  been  set  foi  Alan  betw(<n 
their  places.  Wassaqnam,  having  servetl  the  di'  tier, 
took  his  placi  behind  Alan's  chair,  ready  to  pass  him 
what  he  n.^eded ;  but  the  Indian's  silent,  watchful  pre^- 
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dice  there  behind  him  where  he  could  not  see  his  face, 
disturbed  Alan,  and  lie  twisted  himself  about  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Would  you  mind,  Judah,"  he  inquired,  "  if  I  asked 
jou  to  stand  over  there  instead  of  where  you  are?  " 

The  Indian,  without  answering,  moved  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  where  he  stood  facing  Alan. 

"You're  a  Chippewa,  aren't  you,  Judah. ^"  Alan 
asked. 


"  Yes  " 


"  Your  people  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  don't 
they.^" 

"  Yes,  Alan." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Indian  Drum  they  talk 
about  up  there,  that  they  say  sounds  when  a  ship  goes 
down  on  the  lake?  " 

he 


es. 


The    Indian's    eyes    sparkled   excitedly, 
said. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  it?  " 

"  Not  just  believe;  I  know.  That  is  old  Indian  coun- 
try up  there,  Alan  —  L'arbre  Croche  —  Cross  Village 
—  Middle  Village.  A  big  town  of  Ottawas  was  there 
in  old  days;  Potta-vatomies  too,  and  Chippewas.  In- 
dians now  are  all  Christians,  Catholics,  and  Methodists 
who  hold  camp  meetings  and  speak  beautifully.  But 
some  things  of  the  old  days  arc  !>  ft.  The  Drum  is  like 
that.  Everybody  knows  that  it  sounds  for  those  who 
die  on  the  lake." 

"  How  do  they  know,  Judah?  How  do  you  yourself 
know?" 

"  I  have  heard  it.      It  sounded  for  my  father." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Like  this.     My  father  sold  some  bullocks  to  a  man 
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on  Beaver  Island.  The  nifin  kept  store  on  Beaver 
Island,  Alan.  No  Indian  liked  liiin.  He  would  not 
hand  anything  to  an  Indian  or  wrap  anything  in  paper 
for  an  Indian.  Say  it  was  like  this :  An  Indian  'onies 
in  to  buy  salt  j)ork.  First  the  man  would  get  the 
money.  Then,  Alan,  he  would  tak  hi>  hook  and  pull 
the  pork  up  out  of  the  barrel  and  throw  it  on  the  dirtv 
floor  for  the  Indian  to  pii  k  up.  He  said  Indians  must 
take  their  food  otF  of  the  flo(jr  —  like  dogs. 

"My  father  had  to  take  the  bullocks  \n  the  man, 
across;  to  Beaver  Island.  He  had  a  Mackinaw  boat, 
very  little,  with  a  sail  made  brown  by  boiling  it  with  tan 
bark,  so  that  it  would  not  wear  out.  At  first  the 
Indians  did  not  know  who  the  bullocks  were  for,  so  they 
helped  him.  He  tied  the  legs  of  the  bullocks,  the  front 
legs  and  the  back  leg^,  then  all  four  legs  together,  and 
the  Indians  helped  him  put  them  in  the  boat.  When 
they  found  out  the  bullocks  wltc  for  the  man  on  Beaver 
Island,  the  Indians  would  not  help  him  any  longer.  He 
had  to  take  them  across  alone.  Besides,  it  u  is  bad 
weather,  the  beginning  of  a  storm. 

"  He  went  away,  and  my  mother  went  to  pick  berries 
—  I  was  small  then.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  my  mother 
coming  back.  She  had  no  berries,  and  her  hair  was 
hanging  down,  and  she  was  wailing.  She  took  me  in 
her  arms  and  said  my  father  was  dead.  Other  Indians 
came  around  and  asked  her  how  she  knew,  and  she  said 
she  had  heard  the  Drum.  The  Indians  went  out  to 
listen.*' 

"Did  you  go?" 

"  Yes  \  I  went," 

"  How  old  were  you,  Judah    " 

"  Five  years." 
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"  That  was  the  time  you  heard  it?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  would  beat  once,  then  there  would  be  si- 
k'nce;  then  it  would  heul  a^jiin.  It  frightened  us  to 
hear  it.  The  Indians  would  scream  and  beat  their 
bodies  with  their  hands  when  the  sound  ca-ne.  We 
Hstened  until  night ;  there  was  a  storm  all  the  time  grow- 
ing greater  in  the  dark,  but  no  rain.  The  Drum  would 
beat  once;  then  nothing;  tlien  it  would  beat  again  o  e 
—  never  two  or  more  times.  So  we  knew  it  was  for 
my  father.  It  is  supposed  tlie  feet  of  the  bullocks  came 
untied,  and  the  bullocks  tipped  the  boat  over.  They 
found  near  the  island  tlie  body  of  ont  of  the  bullocks 
floating  in  the  water,  and  its  feet  were  untied.  'My 
father's  body  was  on  the  beach  near  there." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ship  called  the  Mixcaka, 
Judah?" 

"■  That  was  long  ago,"  the  Indian  answered. 

'*  Thev  sav  that  the  Drum  beat  w  roiiff  when  the 
Mruaka  w ent  down  —  that  it  was  one  beat  short  of  the 
right  number." 

"  That  was  long  ago,"  Wassaquam  merely  repeated. 

"  Did  Mr.  Corvet  ever  speak  to  you  about  tlie 
Mruaka?  " 

"  No;  he  asked  me  once  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  Drum. 
I  told  him." 

Wassa<]uam  removed  the  dinner  and  brouglit  Alan  a 
dessert.  He  returned  to  stand  in  the  place  across  the 
table  tliat  Alan  had  assigned  to  liim,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  Alan,  steadily  and  thoughtfully. 

"  Do  I  look  like  any  one  you  ever  saw  before^ 
Judah?  "  Alan  inquired  of  him. 

"  No." 

"  Is  that  what  you  were  thinking?  " 
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"  That  is  what  I  was  thinking.  Will  cofTfe  be  served 
in  the  lihrary,  Alan?" 

Alan  crossed  tb  the  library  and  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  where  his  father  had  been  accustomed  to  sit. 
Wassafjuam  brought  him  the  single  small  cup  of  coffee, 
lit  the  spirit  lamp  on  the  smoking  stand,  and  moved 
that  over;  then  he  went  away.  When  he  had  finished 
his  coffee,  Alan  went  into  the  smaller  connecting  room 
and  recommenced  his  examination  of  the  drawers  under 
the  bookshelves.  lie  could  hear  the  Indian  niovinir 
about  his  tasks,  and  twice  Wassaquam  came  to  the 
door  of  the  room  and  looked  in  on  him;  but  he  did  not 
offer  to  say  anything,  and  Alan  did  not  speak  to  him. 
At  ten  o'clock,  Alan  stopped  his  search  and  went  back 
to  the  chair  in  the  library.  He  dozed;  for  he  awoke 
with  a  start  and  a  feeling  that  some  one  hud  been 
bending  over  him,  and  gazed  up  into  Wassaquam's  face. 
Ihe  Indian  had  been  scrutinizing  him  with  intent, 
anxious  inquiry.  He  moved  away,  but  Alan  called  him 
back. 

"  When  Mr.  Corvet  disappeared,  Judah,  you  went  to 
look  for  him  up  at  Manistique,  where  he  was  born  — 
at  least  Mr.  Sherrill  said  that  was  where  you  went. 
Why  did  you  think  you  might  find  him  there?"  Alan 
asked. 

"  In  the  end,  I  think,  a  man  maybe  goes  back  to  the 
place  where  he  began.     That's  all,  Alan." 

"In  the  end!  What  do  you  mean  by  tliat?  What 
do  you  think  has  become  of  Mr.  Corvet  ?  " 

"  I  think  now  —  Ben's  dead." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  " 

*'  Nothing  makes  me  think ;  I  think  it  myself." 

I   see,      Yoii    menn    vnu   hnvf   nn   rfnenn    mnr<i    flian 
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otlicrs   for  tliiiikiiiM   it  ;  hut   tluit   is  what    vou  bilicvc." 
"  Yes."      VVassa(|iiJim    went    away,   and    Alun    heard 
him  on  the  hack  stairs,  aseeii(hn/^  to  his  room. 

Wlieii  Ahiii  went  up  to  hi.  own  room,  after  making' 
the  rounds  to  see  that  the  hou>e  was  locked,  a  droning 
chant  came  to  him  from  the  third  floor.  He  pausid  in 
the  hail  and  hstened,  then  wt  tit  on  up  to  the  tloor 
uhove,  A  nickering  h'ght  came  to  him  througli  the 
lialf-o()en  door  of  a  room  at  tlie  front  of  the  house;  he 
went  a  httle  way  toward  it  and  h)()kul  in.  Two  thick 
candlis  were  fiurning  hefore  a  crucifix,  heh)\v  which  the 
IiKhan  knelt,  prayer  hook  in  hand  and  rocking  o  and 
fro  as  he  (h-oiied  his  sup|)licati()ns. 

A  word  or  two  came  to  Ahin,  but  without  thi  ;ii 
Wassaquani's  occupation  was  ])hiin  ;  he  was  praying  for 
the  repose  of  tlie  dead  —  the  Cathohc  chant  tauffht  t(j 
Jum,  as  it  had  been  taught  undoubtedly  to  his  fathers, 
by  the  French  Jesuits  of  the  lakes.  The  intoned  chant 
for  Corvet's  soul,  by  the  man  who  had  heard  the  Drum, 
followed  and  still  came  to  Alan,  as  he  returned  to  the 
second  floor. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  determine,  during  the  even- 
ing, Wassaquani's  attitude  toward  him.  Having  no  one 
else  to  trust,  Alan  had  been  obligid  to  put  a  certain 
amount  of  trust  in  the  Indian ;  so  as  he  had  explained  to 
\Vassa(|uam  tliat  morning  that  the  desk  and  the  drawers 
in  the  little  room  off*  Corvet's  had  been  forced,  and  had 
warned  him  to  see  that  no  one,  who  had  not  proper  busi- 
ness there,  entered  the  house.  Wassaquam  had  ap- 
peared to  accept  this  order;  but  now  Wassaquam  had 
imjilied  that  it  was  not  because  of  Alan's  order  that  he 
had  refused  re[)orters  achnission  to  the  house.  The  dc- 
Velonnipnts  of  thp  dav  tia'l  trn«nr.r,rl/-.n.--lT.  „u 1  ii,: 
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in  ono  ro>j)oct;  for  Alan,  the-  ni^^Iit  hiforo,  lnui  not 
tlioii^ht  of  tlir  iiitrufirr  info  tlir  house  as  orir  wlio  could 
cliiiui  ail  onliii.i'v  ri^lit  of  nit  laru-i'  tlurc;  but  i,  )W  ho 
kni'w  him  to  be  tlw  one  who  — »  xt-t  pt  for  Shorrill  — 
I  i<^ht  most  naturally  como  to  tla-  iiousi';  one,  too,  for 
whom  Wa.ssacjuam  appt  arcd  (o  grant  a  cvrtain  right 
of  direction  of  affairs  there.  So,  at  this  thought,  Alan 
moved  angrily;  the  liouse  was  his —  Man's.  He  had 
noted  particularly,  wlien  Sherrill  had  showed  ium  the 
list  of  jirop  rties  whose  transfer  to  him  Corvet  had  left 
it  Sherrill's  discretion,  that  the  house  was  not  among 
them;  and  ho  had  understood  that  this  was  because 
Corvet  had  left  Sherrill  no  discretion  as  to  the  house. 
C'orvet's  direct,  uncondition  d  gilt  of  the  houxe  hv  died 
to  Alan  liad  !)een  one  of  Sherrill's  reasons  for  believing 
that  if  Corvet  had  left  anything  which  could  exi)lain 
Jiis  disappearanci ,  it  wouid  be  found  in  the  house. 

T'nless  Spearman  had  vis  ted  the  house  during  the 
day  and  had  obt  lintl  what  he  had  been  searching  for 
the  night  before  —  and  Man  believed  ho  had  not  done 
that  —  it  was  still  in  the  house.  Alan's  hands 
clenched ;  he  would  not  give  Spearman  such  a  chance 
as  that  again;  and  he  himself  would  continue  hi-  search 
of  tilt  house  —  exhaustively,  room  by  room,  article  of 
furnit'iro  by  article  of  furniture. 

Ahui  start'  (1  and  went  (juickly  to  tlie  open  door  of 
his  room,  as  he  heard  voices  now  somewliere  within  the 
house.  One  of  the  a  lices  he  recognized  as  Wassa- 
qtiam's;  the  otlu  ;•  iidistinct,  thick,  accusing  —  wa^-  un- 
known to  him;  it  ertainly  was  not  Spearman's.  Ho 
hai,  not  heard  Wassaquam  go  down-stairs,  and  he  had 
not  heard  the  doorbell,  so  he  ran  first  to  the  third  floor; 
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He  descended  iifrniu  swiftly  h)  the  first  floor,  and  found 
Wassatjiiain  standing  in  the  front  hall,  alone. 

"Who  was  here,  .ludah?  "  Alan  deiiiarided. 

"  A  man,"  the  Indian  answered  stolidly.      '*  He  was 
drunk  ;  I  put  him  out." 

"  What  did  he  come  for?  " 

"He  came  to  ^ce  Hen.      I   put  him  out;  he  is  gone, 
Alan." 

Alan  fiung  oj)en  the  front  door  and  looked  out,  but 
he  saw   no  one. 

"  What  did  he  want  of  Mr.  Corvet,  Judah-^"" 

"I  do  not  know,      I  told  him  Ben  was  not  here;  he 
was  angry,  but  he  went  away." 

"  Has  he  ever  come  here  before.''  " 

"  Ves  ;  he  comes  tw  ice." 

"  He  has  been  here  twice.'  " 

"  More  than  that ;  every  year  he  conies  twice,  Alan. 
Once  he  came  oftener." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  doing  that.''  " 

"  Since  I  can  rememlxr." 

"Is  he  a  friend  of  Mr.  Corvet.^" 

"  No  friend  —  no  !  " 

"  But  Mr.  Corvet  saw  him  when  he  came  here?  " 

"  Always,  Alan." 

"And  you  don't  know  at  all  what  he  came  about?" 

"  How  should  I  know?     No;  I  do  not." 

Alan  got  his  coat  and  hat.  The  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  man  might  mean  only  that  he  had  hurried 
away,  but  it  might  mean  too  tha<-  he  was  still  lurking 
near  the  house.  Alan  had  decided  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  house  and  determine  that.  But  as  he  came  out 
on  to  the  porch,  a  figure  more  than  a  block  away  to  the 
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street  lamp,  lialted  and  faced  about,  and  shook  his  fist 
back  (it  the  house.  Alan  dr(i^;,'i(l  thr  Inchan  out  on  to 
the  porch. 

'*  Is  that  the  man,  .Tudah?  "  lie  demanded. 

"  Yes,  Ahm." 

Ahin  ran  down  the  steps  and  at  full  speed  after  tlie 
man.  The  other  had  turned  wei^t  at  the  corm  r  wliere 
Alan  iiad  seen  him;  but  even  thouph  Alan  sli|)ped  as  lie 
tried  to  run  upon  the  snowy  walks,  he  must  be  ^aininfj 
fast  upon  him.  He  saw  him  a^ain,  when  hi  had  reached 
the  corner  where  the  man  had  turned,  traveling  west- 
ward with  that  quick  uncertain  step  toward  (lark 
Street;  at  that  corner  the  man  turned  south.  But 
wlun  Alan  reached  the  corner,  he  was  nowhere  in  si^ht. 
To  the  south,  Clark  Street  reached  away,  garish  with 
electric  signs  and  with  a  half  dozen  saloons  to  every 
l)lock.  That  the  man  was  drunk  made  it  probable  he 
had  turned  into  one  of  these  places.  Alan  went  into 
every  one  of  them  for  fully  a  half  mile  and  looked  about, 
but  he  found  no  one  even  resembling  the  man  he  had 
been  following.  He  retraced  his  steps  for  several 
blocks,  still  looking;  then  he  gave  it  up  and  returned 
eastward  toward  the  Drive. 

The  side  street  leading  to  the  Drive  was  less  well 
lighted ;  dark  entry  ways  and  alleys  opened  on  it :  but 
the  night  was  clear.  The  stars,  with  the  shining  sword 
of  Orion  almost  overhead,  gleamed  with  midwinter 
briglitni'ss,  and  to  the  west  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
was  hanging  and  throwing  faint  shadows  over  the  snow. 
Alan  could  see  at  tlie  end  of  the  street,  beyond  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  distant  boulevard  lights,  the  smooth, 
chill  surface  of  the  lake.      A  white  light  rode  above  ii  ; 
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mnsthcad  and  port  I.intcrns  of  a  steamer  norihward 
hoptid.  Farflur  out  ,i  second  wliii.  nlow  appeared 
from  Ixliind  the  ol)MHiration  of  the  buil(liii/,rs  and  below 
■t  a  green  spttk  -  a  starboard  light.  Th.'  information 
lie  liJid  gained  that  day  enabled  him  to  recognize  in  these 
lights  two  .sleaiiiers  passing  one  another  at  the  harbor 
mouth. 

"  Hed  to  ri'd,''  Alan  murmured  to  himself.  "Green 
t„  green  — lied  to  red,  perfect  safety,  go  ahead!"  he 
rejieated. 

It    brought    hill),    with   marvelous   vividness,   back   to 
Constance   Sherrill.      Events   since  he  had   talked   with 
her  tiiat  morning  had  pur  tliiiii  far  apart  once  more; 
but,    in   another   way,    they    were    being  drawn    closer 
together.      For  lie   knew   now   that   she  was   caught   as 
well  as  he  in  the  iiu  ^li  of  consequences  of  acts  not  their 
own.      IJenjaniin    C'orvet,    in    the    anguish,    of    the    last 
hours  before  fear  of  those  consetiuences  had  driven  him 
away,  had  given  her  a  warning  against  Spearman  so 
wild   I  hat  it  defeated  itself;  for  Alan  merely  to  re])eat 
that   warning,  with  no  more  than  he  yet  Knew,  would 
be  equally  futile.     Bu^  into  the  contest  between  Spear- 
man  and  hini.>elf  —  that  contest,  he  was  beginning  to 
feel,  which  must  threaten  destruction  either  t  )  Spear- 
man or  to  him  —  she  liad  entered.      I)er  happiness,  her 
future,  were  at  stake;  her  fate,  he  was  certain  now,  de- 
pended upon  discovery  of  those  events  tied  tigh.  in  the 
mystery  of  Alan's  own  identity  which  Sp  wman  knew, 
and    the   threat    of   which    at    monieiits    appalled    him. 
Alan  winced  as  there  came  before  liim  in  the  (hirkness 
of    the   street    the   vision   of   Constance   in    Spearman's 
arms  and  of  the  kiss  that  he  had  seen  that  afternoon. 
lie   staggered,  slipped,   fell   suddenly   forward   upon 
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his  kncps  un(Kr  a  stunning,  crusliin^  blow  upon  his 
head  from  kliiiul.  Thou^'ht,  consciousness  ahnost  lost, 
he  stru<Tgk(l,  twistinjir  hiiiistlf  about  to  grasp  at  his 
assailant.  He  caught  tlie  man's  clothing,  trving  to 
drag  himself  up;  fighting  blindly,  dazedly,  unable  to  see 
or  think,  he  shouted  aloud  and  M.en  again,  aloud.  He 
seemed  in  the  distance  to  hear  answering  cries :  but  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  other  was  bearing  him  down 
again  to  his  knees;  he  tried  to  slip  asii^o  from  it,  to  rise. 
Then  another  blow,  crushing  and  sickening,  descended 
on  his  head;  even  hearing  left  him  and.  unconscious,  he 
fell  forward  on  to  the  snow    .nd  lay  still. 
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name    .seems    like 
"  lie  said  it 


Slierrill,"    tlie    interne 
Ik  lore  when  ue  had  liiiii 
on  the  table  iij^stairs:  and  he  has  said  it  now 
twice  distinctly  —  Sherrill."' 

"  His  name,  do  you  think?  " 

"I  shouldn't  sa\  so;  he  seems  trying  to  speak  to 
some  one  named  Sherrill.'' 

The  nurse  waited  a  few  minutes.  "Yes:  that's  liow 
it  seems  to  me,  sir.  He  said  somctliin^r  that  soundid 
like  '  Connie '  a  while  an;o,  and  once  lie  said  '  Jim.' 
There  are  only  four  Sherrills  in  the  telejijione  })ook,  two 
of  them  in   Kvanston  and  one  way  out  in  Minoota." 

"The  other .»" 

"  They're  only  ahout  six  l)li)cks  from  where  he  was 
])ieked  up;  hut  they're  on  the  Drive  —  the  Lawrence 
Sljfrrills.  ' 

The  interne  whistltd  softly  and  looked  more  intercst- 
t'dly  at  his  jiaticnt's  fi';;tures.  He  irlanced  at  his  .vatch. 
which  showed  thr  hour  of  the  morniiif^  to  he  haK-p;ist 
foiif.  "You'd  hcttiT  make  a  note  of  it,"  he  said. 
"He's  not  a  Chicairoan  ;  his  eloHus  were  made  some- 
^\hei-c  in  Kansas.  He'll  he  conscious  some  time  durhi^ 
the  (la\  ;  there's  only  a  slirrht  fracture,  and —  I'c  r- 
!>aps  you'd  lutter  call  the  Sherrill  house,  anyway.     If 
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he's  not  known  clicrc,  no  harm  done;  and  if  he's  one  of 
their  friends  and  lie  should  .   .   ." 

The  nurse  nodded  and  moved  off. 

Thus  it  was  that  a,  a  (juarter  to  five  Constance  Sher- 
rill  was  awakened  hy  the  kiioekiii<r  of  one  of  the  servants 
at  her  father's  door.  Her  father  went  down-stairs  to 
the  telephone  instrument  where  he  might  reply  without 
('■stnrhinff  Mrs.  Sherrill.  Coiistaiice,  kiiiiona  over  her 
siiouldiTs,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  waiti'd.  It 
became  plain  to  her  at  once  that  whatever  had  happened 
had  hien  to  Alan  Conrad. 

"Yes.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  You  are  giviuf^  him  every  pos- 
sible care?  .   .   .   At  once." 

She  ran  part  way  down  the  stairs  and  met  her  father 
as  he  came  uj).      He  told  her  of  the  situation  brielly. 

"He  was  attacked  on  the  street  late  last  night:  he 
was  unconscious  when  thej'  found  him  and  took  him 
to  the  hospital,  and  has  been  unconscious  ever  since. 
They  say  it  was  an  ordinary  street  attack  for  robbery. 
I  shall  go  at  once,  of  course;  but  a'ou  can  do  nothing. 
He  would  not  know  you  if  you  came;  and  of  course  ho 
is  in  competent  hands.  Xo ;  no  one  can  say  yet  how 
seriously  he  is  injured." 

She  waitid  in  the  hall  while  her  father  dressed, 
after  calling  tlic  garage  on  the  house  telephone  irr  hlin 
and  ordering  the  motor.  When  he  had  gone,  she  re- 
turned anxiously  to  her  own  rooms;  he  had  promised  to 
call  her  after  reaching  the  hospital  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  learned  the  particulars  of  Alan's  condition.  It  was 
ri'liculous,  of  course,  to  attach  any  responsil  ility  to  her 
latlur  or  hersi'lf  for  what  had  happened  i:o  Ahin  —  a 
street  attack  such  as  might  have  happened  to  anv  one 
—  yet    she    felt    that    they    were   in    part    responsible. 
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Alan  Conrad  had  come  to  ("hicafro,  not  by  their  direc- 
tion, \m\  by  Ikiijaiiiin  Cor\.t"s;  l)ut  UiiclJ  Bennv  Whuj; 
^^oiu',  they  liad  biin  the  oiu's  wlio  met  him,  thev  huA 
recTi\((l  liiiii  into  their  own  house;  but  they  ha('  not 
tliought  to  uurii  him  of  the  daii-^ers  of  the%it,v  und, 
■  ifterwanl,  they  had  kt  him  go  to  Hve  ahjue  "in  tlu' 
limisf  in  Astoi-  Street  with  no  better  achi^rr  than 
Wassatiuam.  Now,  and  perlia{)s  because  Miy  lia.!  not 
warned  him,  lie  liad  met  injury  and,  it  might  be,  m  re 
than  mere  injurv;  hv  miglit  be  d\ing. 

She  wali<ed  anxiously  up  and  down  h(  r  rooi  clutch- 
ing luT  kimona  almut  iier:  it  would  be  some  nme  v>t 
before  she  eould  hear  from  her  father.  She  went  to  i.ie 
telephone  on  the  stand  beside  lu  r  bed  and  called  Henry 
Spearman  at  his  ajiartments.  His  ser.ant  answered; 
and,  after  an  interval,  Henry's  voice  came  to  lu  i-.  She 
told  him  all  that  she  knew  of  what  had  occurred. 

"  Do  \()u  want  me  to  go  over  to  the  hospital?"  he 
asked  at  once. 

"No;  father  has  gone.  There  is  nothing  anv  one 
can  do.  ril  call  vou  again  as  soon  as  I  hear" from 
father." 

He  seemed  to  appreciate  from  her  tone  the  anxiety 
•she  felt;  for  lie  set  himself  io  sooHic  and  encourage 
hvr.^  She  listened,  answered,  and  then  hung  up  the 
receiver,  anxious  not  to  interfere  with  the  expected  call 
from  her  father.  She  moved  about  the  room  again, 
oppressed  by  the  long  wait,  until  the  'phone  rang,  and 
.she  sprang  to  it ;  it  was  her  father  calling  from  tk'  hos- 
pital. Alan  had  had  a  few  moments'  consciousness,  but 
Sherrill  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  him;  now,  bv  the 
report  of  the  nurse.  Alan  was  sleeping,  and  both  nurse 
and  internes  assured  Sherrill  that,  this  being  the  case, 
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there  was  no  reason  f(  anxiety  concerniD^r  Iutti;  but 
SI),  rrill  would  wail  at  tlie  hospital  a  little  lon-rer  to 
make  sure.  Constance's  breath  caught  as  she  answered 
him,  nd  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  relief.  She  called 
lienry  again,  and  he  evidently  had  been  waiting,  for  he 
answered  at  oi,  e;  he  listi'ned  without  comment  to  her 
rop     ition  of  lier  father's  report. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished.  "  I'm 
oming  over,  Connie." 

*•  Now?" 

*'  Ves  ;  right  away." 

"  Vou  must  give  me  tinn  to  dress  !  "  His  assumption 
of  right  to  come  to  her  at  this  early  hour  recalled  to  her 
forcihly  the  closer  relation  which  Henry  now  as>umed 
as  existing  between  them;  indeed,  as  more  than  existing, 
as  progressing.  And  had  not  she  admitted  that  rela- 
tion by  telephoning  to  him  during  her  anxiety.'  She 
had  not  thought  how  that  must  appear  to  him ;  she  had 
nut  thought  about  it  at  all;  she  had  just  done  it. 

She  had  been  one  of  those  who  t'link  of  betrothal  in 
terms  of  question  and  answer,  of  a  moment  when  de- 
cision is  formulated  and  spoken;  she  had  supposed  that, 
by  withholding  reply  to  Henry's  question  put  even 
before  Uncle  Benny  went  a«ay,  she  was  thereby  main- 
taining the  same  relation  between  Henry  and  herself. 
lint  now  she  was  di  covering  that  tliis  was  not  so;  she 
was  realizing  that  Henry  had  not  required  formal 
answer  to  liim  because  he  considered  that  such  answer 
had  become  superfluous;  her  yes,  if  she  accepted  him 
now,  would  not  establish  a  new  bond,  it  would  merely 
acknowledge  what  was  already  understood.  She  liad 
accepted  that  —  had  she  not  —  when,  in  the  rush  of 
her  feeling,  she  had  thrust  her  liand  into  his  the  day 
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before;  she  had  accepted  it,  even  more  undeniably,  when 
he  had  seized  her  and  kissed  her. 

Not  that  she  had  sought  or  eviri  consciously  per- 
mitted, that  ;  it  had,  indeed,  surjirised  her.  While  they 
were  alone  together,  and  he  was  telling  her  things  about 
himself,  somewhat  as  he  had  at  the  table  at  Field's, 
Alan  ("onrad  was  announced,  and  she  had  risen  to  go. 
Henry  had  tried  to  detain  her;  then,  as  he  looked  down 
at  her,  hot  impulse  had  seemed  to  conquer  him;  he 
caught  her,  irresistibly;  amazed,  bewildered,  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  he  bent  and  kissed  'ler.  The  power  of 
his  arms  about  her  —  she  could  feel  them  yet,  some- 
times—  half  frightened,  half  enthralled  her.  But  his 
lips  against  her  cheek  —  she  had  turned  her  lips  away 
HO  that  his  pressed  her  cheek!  She  had  been  quite  un- 
able to  know  how  she  liad  felt  then,  because  at  that 
instant  she  had  realized  that  she  was  seen.  So  she  had 
disengaged  herself  as  quickly  as  possible  and,  after 
Alan  was  gone,  she  had  fled  to  her  room  without  going 
back  to  Henry  at  all. 

How  could  she  have  expected  Henry  to  have  inter- 
preted that  flight  from  him  as  disapproval  when  she  had 
not  meant  it  as  that;  when,  indeed,  she  did  not  know 
herself  what  was  stirring  in  her  that  instinct  to  go  away 
alone .^  She  liad  not  by  that  disowned  the  new  relation 
which  he  had  accepted  as  established  between  them. 
And  did  she  wish  to  disown  it  now?  What  had  hap- 
pened had  come  sooner  and  with  less  of  her  will  active 
in  it  than  she  had  expected:  but  she  knew  it  was  only 
what  she  had  expected  to  come.  The  pride  she  had  felt 
in  being  with  him  v  as,  she  reali/t.j,  only  anticipatory 
of  the  pride  she  would  experience  as  his  wife.  When 
she  considered  the  feeling  of  her  family  and  her  friends, 
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she  knew  that,  though  some  would  go  through  the  for- 
mal deploring  that  Ilenrj  had  not  better  birth,  all 
would  be  satistied  and  more  than  satisfied;  they  would 
even  boast  about  Henry  a  lit  Me,  and  entertain  him  in 
her  honor,  and  show  him  ott".  There  was  no  one  —  now 
that  poor  Uncle  Benny  was  gone  —  who  would  seri- 
ously deplore  it  at  all. 

Constance  had  recognized  no  relic  of  uneasiness  from 
Uncle  Benny's  last  appeal  to  Iwr ;  she  understood  that 
thoroughly.  Or,  at  least,  she  had  understood  that; 
now  was  there  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
understanding,  because  of  what  had  happened  to  Alan, 
that  she  found  herself  re-defining  to  licrself  her  rela- 
tion with  Henry.?  No;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Henry,  of  course;  it  referred  only  to  Benjamin  Corvet. 
Uncle  Benny  had  "  gone  away "  from  his  house  on 
Astor  Street,  leaving  his  place  there  to  his  son,  Alan 
Conrad.  Something  which  ha<l  disturbed  and  excited 
Alan  had  happened  to  him  on  the  first  night  he  had 
passed  in  that  house;  and  now,  it  appeared,  he  had 
been  prevented  from  passing  a  second  night  there. 
What  had  provented  him  had  been  an  attempted  rob- 
bery upon  the  street,  her  father  had  said.  But  sup- 
})ose  it  had  been  something  else  tlian  robberv. 

She  could  not  fornmlate  more  definitely  this  thought, 
but  it  persisted;  she  could  not  deny  it  entirely  and 
shaki-  it  off. 

To  Alan  Conrad,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day, 
this  same  thought  was  coming  far  more  diHnitely  and 
far  more  persistently.  He  had  been  awake  and  sane 
since  shortly  after  noonday.  The  pain  of  a  head  wliich 
ached  throbbingly  a;  .1  of  a  body  bruised  and  sore  v.as 
beginning  to  give  place  to  a  feeling  merely  of  lassitude 
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—  a  l;m<,'uor  which  ri'visitid  incoherence  upon  him  when 
he  tried  to  think.  He  .shifted  himself  upon  his  bed  und 
failed  tile  nurse. 

"How   long  am   I   likely   to  have  to  stay   here?"  he 
asked  her. 

"  The  doctors  think  not  less  than  two  weeks,  Mr.  Con- 
rad." 

Hi'  realized,  as  he  again  lay  silent,  that  he  must  put 
out  of  his  head  now  all  expectation  of  ever  finding  in 
Corvet's  house  any  such  record  as  he  had  been  looking 
for.  If  there  had  been  a  record,  it  unouestionably 
would  be  gone  before  he  could  get  about  again  to  seek 
it;  and  he  could  not  guard  against  its  being  taken  from 
the  house;  for,  if  he  had  been  hopeless  of  receiving 
credence  for  any  accusation  he  might  make  against 
Spearman  while  he  was  in  health,  how  much  more  hope- 
less was  it  now,  when  everything  he  would  say  could  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  his  injury  and  to  his  delirium!  He 
could  not  even  gi'.e  orders  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
house  and  its  cm'  ents  —  his  ov\'n  pronertv  —  ttitti 
assurance  that  they  would  be  carried  out. 

The  police  and  hospital  attendants,  he  had  learned, 
had  no  suspicion  of  anything  but  that  he  had  been  the 
victini  of  one  of  the  footpads  who,  during  that  month, 
hnd  been  attacking  and  robbing  nightly.  Sherrill, 
\\]\o  had  visited  him  about  two  o'clock,  h  d  showed  that 
he  susjKcted  no  other  possibility.  Alan  could  not 
l)rove  otherwise;  he  had  not  seen  his  assailant's  face; 
it  was  most  probable  that  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  would 
not  have  recognized  it.  But  the  man  who  had  assailed 
him  had  meant  to  kill;  he  had  not  been  any  ordinary 
robber.  That  purpose  blindly  recognized  and  fought 
against  by  Alan  in  their  struggle,  had  been  unmistak- 
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able.  Only  the  chance  presence  of  passers-by,  who  had 
heard  Alan's  shouts  and  responde<l  to  them,  had  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  his  pur{)ose,  and  had  driven  tlie 
man  to  swift  flijr^ht  for  his  own  safety. 

Alan  had  believecl,  in  his  shMi<,'glL'  with  Spearman  in 
Corvet's  library,  that  Spearman  might  liave  killed 
rallier  than  have  been  discovered  there.  Were  there 
o tilers  to  whom  Alan's  presence  had  become  a  threat  so 
serious  that  thev  would  proceed  even  to  the  leri.'tli  Oi' 
calculated  murder.^  He  could  not  know  th.it.  Thf 
only  safe  plan  was  to  assume  that  pi  rsons,  in  number 
unknown,  had  definite,  vital  interest  in  his  "  removal  " 
by  violence  or  otherwise,  and  that,  among  them,  he 
nmst  reckon  Henry  Spearman  ;  and  he  must  fight  them 
alone.  For  Sherrill's  liking  for  him,  even  Constance 
Sherrill's  interest  and  sympathy  were  nullified  in  prac- 
tical intent  by  their  admiration  for  and  their  complete 
confidence  in  Spearman.  It  did  not  matter  that  Alan 
might  believe  that,  in  fighting  Spearman,  he  was  fight- 
ing not  only  for  hiniself  but  for  her;  he  knew  now  cer- 
tainly that  he  must  count  her  as  Spearman's ;  her ! 
Things  swam  before  him  again  dizzily  as  he  thought  of 
her;  and  he  sank  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 

A  little  before  six  Constance  Sherrill  and  Spearman 
called  to  inquire  aft-^r  him  and  were  admitted  for  a  few 
moments  to  his  room.  She  canic  to  him,  bent  over  him, 
while  she  spoke  the  few  words  of  sympathy  the  nurse 
allowed  to  her;  she  stood  back  then  while  Spearman 
spoke  to  hin:.  In  the  succeeding  days,  he  saw  her 
nearly  every  day,  accompanied  always  by  her  lather  or 
Speannan;  it  was  the  full  two  weeks  the  nurse  had 
allotted  for  his  remaining  in  the  hospital  before  he  saw 
her  alone. 
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Tliev  hud  broii^'lit  liitn  liomi',  flit-  day  before  —  slie 
and  her  fatlier,  in  tlu'  motor  —  to  the  house  on  Astor 
Street.  He  had  iii->i-,tfd  on  nturiiiiifr  there,  nfu-.in/^ 
the  room  in  their  iioii^e  wliieli  thfv  liad  ofl'ered  ;  hut  tlie 
doctor  had  eiijointd  oiit(l(jor.s  and  moderate  exercise 
lor  him,  and  slie  had  made  him  promise  to  come  and 
walk  with  lur.  Ih-  went  to  tlie  Sherrill  lioiise  ,ihout 
ten  o'clock,  and  thev  walked  nortliward  toward  tlie 
park. 

It  was  a  mild,  sunny  morning  with  warm  wind  frcMU 
the  soutl  ,  which  sucked  up  the  last  patches  of  snow 
from  the  lawns  and  Iried  the  tiny  trickles  of  water 
across  the  walks.  Looking  to  the  land,  one  might  say 
that  spring  soon  would  he  on  the  way;  but,  looking  to 
the  lake,  midwinter  held.  The  counterscrap  of  con- 
crete, beyond  the  withered  sod  that  edged  the  Drivi, 
was  sheathed  in  ice;  the  frozen  spray-hummocks  bevond 
steamed  in  the  sun;  and  out  as  far  as  one  could  see,  floes 
floated  close  together,  exjiosing  only  here  and  tlnre  a 
bit  of  blue.  Wind,  cohl  and  chilling,  wafted  olF  this 
ice  field,  taking  the  warm  south  breeze  upon  its  flanks. 

Glancing  up  at  her  coni{)anion  from  time  to  time, 
Constance  saw  the  color  coming  to  his  face,  and  he 
strode  beside  her  quite  steadily.  Whatever  was  his 
inheritance,  his  certainly  were  stamina  and  vitality;  a 
little  less  —  or  a  little  dissipation  of  them  —  and  he 
might  not  have  recovered  at  all,  much  less  have  leaped 
back  to  strength  as  he  had  done.  For  since  yesterday, 
ilie  languor  which  h;id  held  him  was  gone. 

They  halted  a  nn'mite  near  the  south  entrance  of  the 
park  at  tlie  St.  Gaudens'  *'  Lincoln,"  which  he  had  not 
previously  seen.  The  gaunt,  s'ld  figure  of  the  "  rail- 
splitter  ''  in  his  ill-fitting  clothes,  seemed  to  recall  so-ne- 
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tliiii:^  to  liim;  for  he  glanced  swiff!'  nf  lur  hs  tliev 
turned  avviiy. 

'•  .Miss  Slier  rill,"  lie  asked,  "  have  you  ever  staved  out 
ill  the  count  rv?  " 

•'  I  go  to  northern  Michi-ran,  up  by  the  straits, 
almost  every  suinnier  for  part  of  the  time,  at  least  ;  and 
oiUH'  in  a  while  we  op  n  the  housi^  in  winter  too  for  a 
UK  k  or  so.  It's  quite  wild  —  trees  and  sand  and  shore 
•  iiid  the  water.  I've  had  some  of  niv  In'st  times  up 
there." 

"  \'ou've   never   heen   out    on   the   |)lains.''" 

"dust  to  pass  over  them  on  the  train  on  the  way  to 
the  coast." 

•'That  would  he  in  winter  or  in  spring;  I  was  thiiik- 
'w<r  aliout  the  jilains  in  late  summer,  when  we  —  Jim 
and  l{etty,  the  children  of  the  people  I  was  with  in 
Kansas  — " 

'•  I  rememher  them." 

"  When  we  used  to  play  at  being  pioneers  in  our 
sunflower  shacks." 

"  Sunflower  shacks.'"  she  questioned. 

"  I  was  dreaming  we  were  building  them  again  when 
I  was  di'iirious  just  after  I  was  Imrt,  it  seems.  I 
lliought  that  I  was  back  in  Kansas  and  was  little  a<ram. 
Tile  prairie  was  all  brown  as  it  is  in  late  summer, 
hrown  billovv's  of  dried  grass  which  let  you  see  the  chips 
of  limestone  and  flint  scattered  on  the  ground  bcnearli ; 
and  in  the  hollows  there  were  acres  and  acres  of  sun- 
flowers, three  times  as  tall  as  either  Jim  or  I,  and  w  ith 
stalks  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  where  Jim  and  Betty 
and  I  .   .   .   and  you,  Miss  Sherrill,  were  playing." 
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knife,"  Alan  continued,  not  lookin<T  at  her,  "  and  built 
houses  in  them  by  twininf;-  the  cut  stalks  in  and  out 
among  those  still  standing.  I'd  wondered,  you  see, 
what  you  must  have  been  like  when  you  were  a  little 
girl,  so,  I  ,supj)ose,  when  I  was  delirious,  I  saw  3'ou 
that  way." 

She  had  looked  up  at  him  a  little  aj)prehensivclv, 
afraid  that  he  was  going  to  say  something  more;  but 
his  look  reassured  iier. 

"  Then  that,"  she  hazarded,  "  must  have  been  how 
the  hospital  ])eople  learned  our  name.  I'd  wondered 
aljout  that  ;  they  said  you  were  unconscious  first,  and 
then  delirious  and  when  you  spoke  you  said,  among 
olher  names,  mine  —  Connie  and  Shcrrill." 

lie  colored  and  glanced  away.  "  I  thought  they 
might  have  told  you  that,  so  I  wanted  you  to  know. 
They  say  that  in  a  dream,  or  in  delirium,  after  your 
brain  establishes  the  first  absurdity  —  like  your  play- 
ing out  among  the  sunflowers  with  me  wlien  we  were 
little  —  everything  else  is  consistent.  I  wouldn't  call 
a  little  girl  '  Miss  Sherrill,'  of  course.  Ever  since  I've 
known  you,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
you  :  you're  net  like  any  one  else  I've  ever  known.  But 
1  didn't  want  you  to  think  I  thought  of  you  — 
familiarly." 

"  I  speak  of  you  always  as  x\lan  to  father,"  she 
said. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  They  lasted  hardly 
for  a  day  —  those  sunflower  houses,  ^liss  Shcrrill,"  he 
said  quietly.  '"  They  withered  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  made.  Castles  in  Kansas,  one  might  say!  No 
one  coiild  live  in  thein." 

Apprehensive  again,  she  colored.     He  had  recalled 
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to  her,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  she  thought,  that  he 
had  seen  her  in  Sj)carnian's  arms;  she  was  quite  sure 
tliat  recollection  of  this  was  in  his  mind.  But  in  spite 
of  this  —  or  rather,  exactly  because  of  it  —  she  under- 
stood that  he  had  formed  his  own  im[)ression  of  the 
relation  between  Henry  and  herself  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  was  not  likely  to  say  anything  more  like 
this. 

They  had  walked  east,  across  the  damp,  dead  turf 
to  where  the  Drive  leaves  the  shore  and  is  built  out  into 
the  lake;  as  they  cro^sod  to  it  on  the  smooth  ice  of 
the  lagoon  between,  he  took  her  ann  to  steady  her. 

"  There  is  something  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask 
you,"  she  said. 

"Yes." 

"That  niglit  when  you  were  hurt  —  it  was  for  rob- 
bery, they  said.  What  do  you  think  about  it?"  She 
watched  him  as  he  looked  at  her  and  then  away ;  but  his 
face  was  completely  expressionless. 

'"The  proceedings  were  a  little  too  rajiid  for  me  to 
judge,  Miss  Sherrill." 

"  But  there  was  no  demand  upon  you  to  give  over 
your  money  before  you  were  attacked.'*  " 

"No." 

She  breathed  a  little  more  quickly.  "  It  must  be  a 
strange  sensation,"  ?  observed,  "  to  know  that  some 
one  has  tried  to  kill  you." 

"It  must,  indeed." 

"  You  nican  you  don't  think  that  he  tried  to  kill 
you  ?  " 

"The  police  captain  tliinks  not:  lie  says  it  was  the 
wnvK  of  a  nmn  new  to  th'^  blackjack,  and  lie  hit  harder 
and  oftener  than  he  needed.      lie  says  that  sort  are  tho 
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dangerous  oik'> —  tli;i^  oiu's  (luiti'  s;if\'  in  tlic  hands  of 
uti  I'xpiTitiU'c'd  slugger,  as  vou  would  l)e  with  Hiu  >kil- 
fid  man  in  an_y  line.  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way 
before.  He  almost  made  it  into  vi\  argument  lor  leav- 
ing the  trained  artists  loose  on  the  streets,  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  instead  of  turning  the  business  ovi  r 
to  boys  only  half  educated." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  the  nia?i  voursilf p  "  Con- 
stance persisted. 

'"The  apprentice  who  practical  on  me?" 

She  waited,  watching  his  eyes.  ''  I  was  hardly  in  a 
condition,  Miss  Sherrill,  to  appreciate  anything  about 
the  man  at  all.      Wliy  do  you  ask?" 

"Because — "  She  hesitate<l  an  instant,  "if  you 
were  attacked  to  be  killed,  it  meant  that  you  must  ha-.e 
been  attacked  as  the  son  of  —  Mr.  Corvet.  Then  that 
meant  —  at  least  it  implied,  that  Mr.  Corvet  was  killed, 
that  he  did  not  go  away.      You  see  that,  of  course." 

"  Were  you  the  only  one  who  thought  that?  Or  did 
some  one  speak  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  No  one  did;  I  spoke  to  father.     He  thought  — " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  Mr.  Corvet  was  murdered  —  I'm  following 
what  father  thought,  you  understand  —  it  involved 
something  a  good  deal  worse  perhaps  than  anything 
that  could  have  been  involved  if  he  had  only  gone  away. 
The  facts  we  had  made  it  certain  that  —  if  what  had 
happened  to  him  was  deatli  at  tlie  liands  of  another  — 
he  must  liave  foreseen  that  death  and,  seeking  no  pro- 
tection for  himself  ...  it  im])lied,  that  lie  preferred 
to  dii"  rather  than  to  ask  protection  —  that  there  was 
something  wliose  concealment  he  thouirbt  mattered  even 
more  to  him  tlian  life.     It  —  it  might  have  meant  that 
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lie  considered  his  life  was  .  .  .  due  to  wliomever  took 
it."  Her  voice,  wliieh  had  Ix-conie  very  low,  now  ceased. 
She  was  speaking  to  Alan  of  his  father  —  a  father 
whom  he  had  never  known,  and  whom  he  could  not  have 
recognized  by  sight  until  she  showed  him  the  picture  a 
few  weeks  iH'fore ;  but  she  was  speaking  of  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Sherrill  didn't  feel  that  it  was  necossarv  for 
him  to  do  anything,  even  though  he  thought  that?" 

*'  If  ^Ir.  C'orvit  was  dead,  we  could  do  him  no  good, 
surely,  by  telling  tiiis  to  the  j)olice;  if  the  ])olice  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  all  the  facts,  we  would  be  doing 
only  what  I'ncle  Benny  did  not  wish  —  what  he  pre- 
ferred death  to.  We  could  not  tell  the  police  about  it 
without  telling  them  all  about  Mr.  Corvet  too.  So 
father  would  not  let  himself  believe  that  you  had  been 
attacked  to  be  killed.  He  had  to  believe  the  police 
theory  was  sufficient." 

Alan  made  no  connnent  at  once.  "  Wassaquain  be- 
lieves :Mr.  Corvet  is  dead,"  he  said  finally.  "  He  told 
mc  so.     Does  your  father  believe  that.^  " 

"  I  think  he  is  beginning  to  believe  it." 

They  had  reached  the  little  bridge  that  breaks  the 
Drive  and  spans  the  channel  through  which  the  m  )tor 
boats  reach  harbor  in  the  lagoon:  hi  rested  his  arms 
upon  the  rail  of  the  bridge  and  looked  down  into  the 
channel,  now  fro/en.  He  seemed  to  her  to  consider 
and  to  decide  upon  sometliing. 

"  Eve  not  told  any  one,"  lie  said,  now  watching  her, 
"  how  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  house  that  night.  I 
followed  a  man  who  came  there  to  the  house.  Wassa- 
([uam  did  not  know  his  name.  He  did  not  know  Mr. 
("orvet  was  gone:  for  he  came  there  to  sec  Mr.  Corvet. 
He  was  not  an  ordinary  friend  of  Mr.  Corvet's;  but  he 
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Iiud  come  tlicro  often:  Wassaqiiam  did  not  know  why. 
Wassiuiuani  had  scut  the  man  away,  and  1  ran  out  after 
liim;  hut  I  could  not  find  him." 

lit'  sto}»))ed  an  instant,  ,studyin<^  her.  "That  was 
not  the  first  man  who  came  to  tiie  hou^e,''  lie  went  on 
(juickly,  as  she  was  ahout  to  sj)eak.  '*  I  found  a  man 
in  Mr.  Corvet's  house  the  first  ni^ht  that  I  spent  there. 
Wassa(rjam  was  away,  you  rememher,  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  house." 

"  A  man  there  in  the  house.'  "  she  repeated. 

'•He  wasn't  there  when  I  entered  the  house  —  at 
least  I  don't  think  he  was.  I  heard  him  helow,  after 
I  had  f(one  up-stairs.  I  came  down  then  and  saw  him. 
He  was  going  through  Mr.  Corvet's  things  —  not  the 
silver  and  all  that,  hut  through  his  desks  and  files  and 
cases.  Ho  was  looking  for  something  —  someihing 
which  he  seemed  to  want  very  much ;  when  I  interfered, 
it  greatly  excited  him." 

They  had  turned  hack  from  the  hridgo  and  were  re- 
turning along  the  way  that  they  had  come;  but  now 
she  stopped  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  What  happened  when  you  '  interfered  '.''  " 

"  A  (jueer  thing." 

"What.'" 

"  I  frightened  him." 

"Frightened  him.''"  She  had  appreciated  in  his 
tone  more  significance  than  the  casual  meaning  of  the 
words. 

"  He  thought  I  was  a  ghost." 

"  A  ghost.     Whose  ghost  ?  " 

He  shrugged,  "  I  don't  know ;  some  one  whom  he 
seemed  to  ]\u\c  known  pretty  well  —  and  whom  Mr. 
Corvet  knew,  he  thought." 
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"  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  this  before?  " 

"  At  least  —  I  am  telling  you  now,  Miss  Sherrill. 
I  frightened  him,  and  he  got  away.  Hut  I  had  seen  him 
plainly.  I  can  describe  him.  .  .  .  You've  talked  with 
vour  father  of  the  possibility  that  somethinir  miirht 
'happen'  to  me  such  as,  perhaps,  hapjietied  to  Mr. 
C'orvet.  If  anything  does  ha{)pen  to  me,  a  description 
of  the  man  may  .  .  .  j)rovc  useful." 

He  saw  the  color  leave  her  face,  and  her  eves 
brighten  ;  he  accepted  this  for  agreement  on  her  part. 
Then  clearly  and  definitely  as  he  could,  he  described 
Spearman  to  her.  She  did  not  recognize  the  descrip- 
tion ;  he  liad  known  she  would  not.  Had  not  Spearman 
been  in  Duluth?  Beyond  that,  was  not  connection  of 
Spearman  with  the  jirowler  in  Corvet's  house  the  one 
connection  of  all  most  difficult  for  lier  to  make?  But 
he  saw  her  fixing  and  recording  the  description  in  her 
mind. 

They  were  silent  as  they  went  on  toward  her  home. 
He  had  said  all  he  could,  or  dared  to  say ;  to  tell  her 
that  the  man  had  been  Spearman  would  not  merely  have 
awakened  her  incredulity ;  it  would  have  destroyed 
credence  utterly.  A  definite  change  in  their  relation  to 
one  another  had  taken  place  during  their  walk.  The 
fullness,  the  frankness  of  the  sympathy  there  had  been 
between  them  almost  from  their  first  meeting,  had  gone ; 
she  was  quite  aware,  he  saw,  that  he  had  not  frankly 
answered  her  questions ;  she  was  aware  that  in  some 
way  he  Imd  drawn  back  from  her  and  shut  her  out  from 
his  thoughts  about  his  own  position  here.  But  he  had 
known  that  this  must  be  so:  it  had  lx>en  his  first  definite 
realization  after  his  return  to  consciousness  in  the  hos- 
pital when,  knowing  now  her  relation  to  Spearman,  lie 
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Iiad  found  all  questions  wlucli  ronccrni'd  his  relations 
with  the  pi'ople  here  iiuide  iniuieasurahly  more  aeute  by 
the  attack  upon  him, 

Slie  asked  him  to  come  in  and  stay  for  hincheon,  as 
they  reached  her  home,  hut  .she  asked  it  without  ur<<in^; 
at  his  refusal  she  moved  slowly  up  the  steps;  but  she 
halted  when  she  saw  that  he  did  not  go  on. 

"Miss  Sherrill,*'  he  said,  looking  up  at  her,  "how 
much  money  is  there  in  your  house?  " 

She  smiled,  amused  and  a  little  perplexed;  then 
sohered  as  she  saw  his  intcntness  on  her  answer. 

"  What  do  3'ou  mean?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  mean  —  how  much  is  ordinarily  Ivept  there?  " 

"  Why,  very  little  in  actual  cash.  We  pay  evcrv- 
thin/,f  by  check  —  tradesmen  and  servants;  and  even  if 
we  hapj)en  not  to  have  a  char^  account  where  we  make 
a  purchase,  they  know  who  we  are  and  are  always  will- 
ing to  charge  it  to  u's." 

'•  Thank  you.  It  Mould  be  rather  unusual  then  for 
yoii  —  or  your  neighoors  —  to  have  currency  at  hand 
exceeding  'he  hundreds?" 

"  Exceeding  the  hundreds?  That  means  in  the  thou- 
sands —  or  at  least  one  thousand ;  yes,  for  us,  it  would 
he  (juite  unusual." 

She  waited  for  him  to  explain  why  he  had  asked;  it 
was  not,  she  felt  sure,  for  any  reason  which  could  read- 
ily suggest  itself  to  her.  But  he  only  thanked  her  again 
and  lifted  his  hat  and  moved  away.  Looking  after  him 
from  the  window  after  she  had  enteretl  the  house,  she 
saw  him  turn  the  corner  in  the  direction  of  Astor 
Street. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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AS  the  first  of  the  month  was  npproacliiiig, 
VVassuquam  had  brought  his  household  l)iJls  and 
budget  to  Alan  that  morning  directly  after 
breakfast.  The  accounts,  which  covered  expenses  for 
the  month  just  ending  and  a  small  amount  of  cash  to 
be  carried  for  the  month  beginning,  were  written  upon 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  neat,  unshaded  writing  exactly 
like  the  models  in  a  copybook  —  each  letter  formed  as 
carefully  and  precisely  as  is  the  work  done  upon  an 
Indian  basket.  The  stateuicnt  accounted  accurately 
for  a  sum  of  cash  in  hand  upon  the  first  of  February, 
itemized  charged  expenses,  and  totaled  the  bills.  For 
March,  Wassaquam  evidently  proposed  a  continuance 
of  the  establishment  upon  the  present  lines.  To  pro- 
vide for  that,  and  to  furnish  Alan  with  whatever  sums 
he  needed,  Sherrill  had  made  a  considerable  deposit  in 
Alan's  name  in  the  bank  where  he  carried  his  own  ac- 
count; and  Alan  had  accompanied  Sherrill  to  the  bank 
to  be  introduced  and  had  signed  the  necessary  cards 
in  order  to  check  against  the  deposit;  but,  as  yet,  he 
had  drawn  nothing. 

Alan  had  retjuired  barely  half  of  the  hundred  doUars 
which  IJenjamin  Corvet  had  sent  to  Blue  Rapids,  for 
his  expenses  in  Chicago;  and  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  '"  home  "  a  hundred  dollars  of  his  own.     He  had 
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used  \hn\  for  his  personul  ixjx  nsis  sinci'.  Tlic  umourit 
wliic'li  \Vu.s>a(|iiHiii  now  doiiiil  to  piiv  llir  hill>  ua,, 
much  iiioi-f  tliaii  Alati  hud  on  hand;  hut  that  amount 
was  al.>«j  niU(  li  livss  tliau  the  ilcvcii  liuridrid  dolhirs 
which  thf  .servant  h.-^ted  as  cash  on  liand.  This,  Wus- 
saiiuani  >tat((l,  was  in  cuircncx  and  kt'[it  hv  him.  Hcn- 
jamin  always  had  had  him  ki<  p  that  nuich  in  the  house; 
\Vu.->sa<iuani  would  not  touch  that  sum  now  for  the 
payment  of  cui-ntd  expenses. 

This  sum  ot  moiu'y  kept  inviohite  troubled  Alan. 
Constanci'  SiierrilTs  statement  that,  for  her  family  at 
least,  to  keep  such  a  sum  would  have  been  unusual, 
increased  this  trouhK  ;  it  did  not,  however,  pnclude 
the  possibility  that  others  than  the  Sherrills  mi^ht 
keep  such  amounts  of  cash  on  hand.  On  the  first  of 
the  month,  therefore  Alan  drivv  upon  his  niw  bank 
account  to  Wassatiuam's  ordi  r;  and  in  the  early  after- 
noon Wassaquani  went  to  the  bank  to  casli  his  check 
—  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  when  Alan  had  been 
left  in  the  house  alone;  Wassaquam's  hal)it,  it  appeared, 
Mas  to  ^o  about  on  tlie  first  of  tlio  month  and  pay 
the  tradesmen  in  person. 

Some  two  hours  later,  and  before  Wassaquam  could 
have  been  expected  back,  Alan,  in  the  room  which  had 
become  his,  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  heavy  pound- 
ing, which  came  suddenly  to  him  from  a  floor  below. 
Shouts  —  heavy,  thick,  and  unintelligible  —  mingled 
with  the  pounding.  He  ran  swiftly  down  the  stairs, 
then  on  and  down  the  service  stairs  into  the  basement. 
The  door  to  the  house  from  the  areaway  was  shaking 
to  irngular,  heavy  blows,  which  stopped  as  Alan 
reached  the  lower  hallway;  tlie  shouts  continued  still  a 
moment  more.      Now  that  the  noise  of  pounding  did  not 
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iiihrftTf,  Alun  c'f)iil(l  iimke  out  wimt  tlic  man  was  .>ii\- 
iii^f:  "  Hen  Corvit !  " —  the  iiuiuc  wiis  almost  uiiintLlli- 
^rihle  — "  Hon  Corvit !  Uiti !  "  Tlicii  the  shouts 
st()|)|)i(l  too. 

Alun  sped  to  the  door  and  turned  back  the  latrh. 
The  door  bore  back  upon  him,  not  from  a  push,  but 
from  u  Weight  without  uhich  had  fallen  again-t  it.  A 
big,  luavy  man,  with  a  rough  cap  and  mackinaw  coat, 
would  have  fallen  ujxjn  the  Hoor,  if  Alan  had  not 
caught  him.  l.'is  wi'ight  in  Alan's  arms  was  so  dull,  so 
imrt  that,  if  violence  had  been  his  intention,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  fearwl  from  liim  now,  Alan  looked  up, 
therefore,  to  see  if  any  one  had  come  with  him.  The 
alley  and  the  street  were  clear.  The  snow  in  the  area- 
way  showed  that  the  man  had  come  \n  the  door  alone 
and  with  great  difficulty;  he  had  fallen  once  upon  the 
walk.  Alan  dragged  the  man  into  the  house  and  went 
hack  and  closed  the  door. 

lie  returned  and  looked  at  him.  The  man  was  like, 
very  like  the  one  whom  Alan  had  followed  from  the 
house  on  the  night  when  he  was  attacked;  certainty 
that  this  was  the  same  man  canie  (|uickly  to  him.  He 
seized  the  fellow  again  and  draggid  him  up  the  stairs 
and  to  the  lounge  in  the  library.  The  warmth  revived 
him;  he  sat  up,  coughing  and  breathing  quickly  and 
with  a  loud,  rasping  wliceze.  The  smell  of  licjuor  was 
strong  upon  him;  his  clotlics  reeked  with  the  unclean 
smell  of  barrel  houses. 

lie  was,  or  had  been,  a  very  powerful  man,  broad  and 
thick  through  with  overdeveloped  —  almost  distorting 
■ —  muscles  in  his  shoulders  ;  but  his  body  had  become  fat 
and  soft,  his  face  was  puffed,  and  his  eyes  watery  and 
bright ;  his   brown   hair,   which   was   shot   all    through 
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with  ^M-ay,  "a^  .lirty  and  niatt.,|;  he  li.„l  (Iirco  or  four 
da^-s'  ^rrowtl,  of  heard.  lU-  was  clothed  as  Alan  had 
seen  (leek  hands  on  the  sfianiois  attired;  he  was  not  less 
than  tift.v,  Alan  .jiid<,re(j,  thourrh  his  condition  made  es- 
timate (hffieult.  When  he  sat  up  and  looked  about,  it 
was  plain  th.it  whi>kev  was  only  one  of  th.  forces 
workin^r  „,,.,n  him  — the  other  wa's  fever  which  burned 
ii|)  and  sustained  him  intermittently. 

'I.o!  "  he  -re.t((l  Alan.     "  Where's  shat  (himn  In- 
jm,    hey.^      I    knew    Hen    Corvit    was   shere— knew   he 
was   shere   ah    time.      'Course  he's  shere;   he  ^rot   to  be 
shere.      That's  siiriglit.      Vou  ^r„  ^^.t  'in,  [  " 
■'  Who  are  you?"  Alan  asked. 

"Say,  who'r  //ou?  What  t'hells  svou  doin'  here.' 
Never  sec  y.)U  before  .  .  .  rro  —  ^o  ^nt  Bin  C'orvet. 
Jus'  say  Hen  (  orvet,  Lu  —  hike's  shere.  Hen  Corvet'll 
know  Lu  — luke  all  right;  always!,,  alwavsh  knows 
me.   ..." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.'"  Alan  had  drawn 
back  but  now  went  to  the  man  a^min.  The  first  idea 
that  this  mi^rht  have  been  merely  some  old  sailor  who 
had  served  Henjann'n  Corvet  or,  ])erhaps,  had  been  a 
comrade  in  the  earlier  days,  had  been  banished  by  the 
confident  arrogance  of  the  man's  tone  — an  arrogance 
not  to  be  explained,  entirely,  by  whiskey  or  by  the  fever. 

"IIow  long  have  you  been  this  way?''  Alan  de- 
manded. '-Where  did  you  come  from?"  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  wrist;  it  was  very  Imt  and  dry;  the  pulse 
was  racing,  irregular;  at  seconds  it  seemed  to  stop; 
for  other  seconds  it  was  continuous.  The  fellow 
coughed  and  bent  forward.  "  What  is  it  —  pneumo- 
nia?"    Alan  tried  to  straighten  him  up. 

"Gi'  me  drink!  ...  Go  get  Ben  Corvet,  I  tell  vou! 
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.  .  .  Cict  H.ri  Corvd  (|iiick!  Say  —  yoiis  sluar? 
Voil  ;r,.t.  1,1,.  1{,.„  (oi-v.t;  you  Ijcttcr  ^^.f  Uril  Corv.t; 
you  fill  liiiii  1,11  —  iikc's  li.rc;  won't  wait  ariv  iiKiro; 
^n)iii'  t'liavc  my  money  now  .  .  .  sri^'lit  awav.  your 
>liiar?  Kick  nii-  out  s'loon  ;  I  rrxwss  not  no  more.  IKii 
Corvi't  ^rjvc  me  all  nioiify  I  want  or  I  talk!" 

"Talk!" 

"Syou  know  it!  I  ain't  goin'.  .  .  ."  Uv  choked 
np  and  totured  hack;  Alan,  supportin^r  him,  laid  him 
down  and  stayed  Ixside  him  until  his  cou'rhin-r  arid 
ehokuig  ceased,  and  there  was  only  the  rattling  r.i^p 
of  his  breathing.  When  Alan  spoke  to  him  again, 
Luke's  eyes  opened,  and  he  narrated  recent  experiences 
bitterly;  all  were  blamed  to  Ben  Corvet's  absence; 
Luke,  who  had  been  drinking  heavily  a  few  nights  he- 
fore,  had  been  thrown  out  when  the  saloon  was  dosec.'; 
that  was  Ben  Corvet's  fault  ;  if  Ken  Corvet  had  been 
around,  Luke  would  have  had  money,  all  the  money 
any  one  wanted;  no  one  would  have  Mirown  out  Luke 
then.  Luke  slept  in  the  snow,  all  wet.  When  he  arose, 
the  saloon  was  open  again,  and  he  got  more  whis- 
key, but  not  enough  to  get  him  warm.  He  hadn't  been 
warm  since.  That  was  Ben  Corvet's  fault.  Ben  Cor- 
vet better  be  'round  now;  Luke  wouldn't  stand  any 
more. 

Alan  felt  of  the  pulse  again ;  he  opened  the  coat  and 
under-tlannels  and  felt  the  heaving  chest.  He  went  to 
the  hall  and  looked  in  the  telephone  directory.  He 
remembered  the  name  of  the  druggist  on  the  corner  of 
Clark  Street  and  he  telephoned  him,  giving  the  number 
on  Astor  Street. 

"  I  want  a  doctor  right  away,"  he  said.  "  Any  ffood 
doctor:    the    one    that    you    can    get    uuickest,"     The 
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druggist  promised  that  a  physician  would  be  there 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hou".  Alan  went  back  to  Luke, 
who  was  silent  now  exce})t  for  the  gasp  of  his  breath; 
he  did  not  answer  when  Alan  spoke  to  him,  excejjt  to 
ask  for  whiskey.  Alan,  gazing  down  at  him,  felt  that 
tlie  man  was  dying,  lujuor  and  his  fever  had  sustained 
liim  only  to  bring  him  to  the  door;  now  the  collapse 
h''d  come;  the  doctor,  even  if  he  arrived  very  soon, 
could  do  no  more  than  perhaps  delay  the  end.  Alan 
went  up-stairs  and  brought  down  blankets  and  j)ut 
them  over  Luke;  he  t  j„  the  knotted  laces  of  '.he  soaked 
shoes  and  i)ulled  them  off;  he  al>o  took  off  the  macki- 
naw  and  the  undercoat.  The  fellow,  appreciating  that 
care  was  being  givtn  him,  relaxed;  he  sle{;t  deeply  for 
short  periods,  stirred  and  started  up,  then  slept  again. 
Alan  stood  watching,  a  strange,  sinking  tremor  shak- 
ing h;m.  This  man  had  come  there  to  make  a  claim 
—  a  claim  which  many  times  Ix'fore,  apparently,  Ben- 
jamin Corvet  had  admitted,  Luke  came  to  Ben  Corvet 
for  money  which  lic  always  got  —  all  he  wanted  — 
the  alternative  to  giving  which  was  that  Luke  would 
"talk."  Blackmail,  that  meant,  of  course;  blackmail 
which  not  only  Luke  had  told  of,  but  which  Wassaquam 
too  had  admitted,  as  A^in  now  realized.  Money  for 
blackmail  —  that  was  the  reason  for  that  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  which  Benjamin  Corvet  always  kept  at 
the  house. 

Alan  turned,  with  a  sudden  shiver  of  revulsion,  to- 
ward his  father's  chair  in  place  before  the  hearth; 
there  for  hours  each  day  his  father  had  sat  with  a  book 
or  staring  into  the  fire,  always  with  what  this  man 
knew  hanging  over  him,  always  arming  against  it  with 
the  thousand  dollars  ready  for  this  man,  whenever  he 
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came.  Meeting  blafkiiiail,  paving  blackmail  for  as 
long  as  Wa.ssa(|uam  had  been  in  the  house,  for  as  long 
as  it  took  to  make  the  once  nmscular,  ])o\verful  fioure 
of  the  sailor  who  threatened  to  "  talk  "  into  the  swol- 
len, whiskej-soaked  hulk  of  the  man  dying  now  on  the 
lounge. 

For  his  state  that  day,  the  man  blamed  Benjamin 
Corvet.  Alan,  forcing  himself  to  touch  the  swollen 
face,  shuddered  at  thought  of  the  truth  underlying 
that  accusation.  Benjamin  (orvet's  act  —  whatever 
it  might  be  that  this  man  knew  —  undoubtedly  had  de- 
stroyed not  only  him  who  i)aid  the  l)lackmaii  but  him 
who  received  it;  the  etFect  of  that  act  was  stil)  going 
on,  destroying,  blighting.  Its  threat  of  shame  was 
not  only  against  Benjamin  Corvet;  it  threatened  also 
ail  whose  names  nmst  be  connected  with  Corvet's. 
Alan  had  refused  to  accept  any  stigma  in  his  relation- 
ship with  Corvet;  but  now  he  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.  This  shame  threatened  Alan;  it  threatened 
also  the  Sherrills.  Was  it  not  because  of  this  that 
Benjamin  Corvet  had  objected  to  Sherrill's  name  ap- 
])earing  with  his  own  in  the  title  of  the  ship-owning 
firm?  And  was  it  not  because  of  this  that  Corvct's 
intimacy  with  Sherrill  and  his  comradeship  with  Con- 
*;tance  had  l)een  alternated  by  times  in  which  he  had 
frankly  avoided  them  both?  What  Slurrill  had  told 
Alan  and  even  Corvet's  gifts  to  him  had  not  been  able 
to  make  Alan  feel  that  without  question  Corvet  was 
his  father,  but  now  shame  and  horror  were  n^aking  him 
fed  it:  in  horror  at  Corvet's  act  —  whatever  it  miglit 

b^ and   in   shame   at    Corvet's   cowardice.   x\lan   was 

thi'.kiiiif    of    Benjamin    Corvet    as    his    father.      Tlus 
shame,  this  liorror,  were  his  inheritance. 
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lie  left  Luke  and  went  to  the  window  to  sec  if  the 
doctor  was  coming.  He  had  called  the  doctor  because 
in  his  first  sii>ht  of  Luke  he  had  not  recofpiized  that 
Luke  was  hex  ond  the  aid  of  doctors  and  because  to 
suuiuion  a  tloctor  under  such  circumstances  was  the 
ri<rlit  filing  to  do:  but  he  had  thoui^ht  of  the  doctor 
also  as  a  witness  to  an_vthin<T  Luke  might  say.  But 
now  —  (lid  he  want  a  witness?  He  had  no  thought  of 
concealing  anything  for  his  own  sake  or  for  his  fa- 
ther's; hut  he  would,  at  least,  Maiit  the  chance  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be 
made  public. 

He  hu.ried  back  to  Luke.  "  What  is  it,  Luke?  "  he 
cried  to  him.  "What  can  y(,u  fell?  Listen  I  Luke 
—  Luke,  is  it  about  the  Mhcdh'd  —  the  Mhcuka? 
Luke!"' 

Luki'  had  sunk  into  a  stupor;  Alan  shook  him  and 
shouted  in  his  ear  without  awakening  response.  As 
Alan  .-,1  raightt  lU'd  and  stood  hopelessly  looking  down 
at  him,  the  telephone  bell  rang  sharply.  Thinking  it 
might  be  something  about  the  doctor,  he  went  to  it 
and  nnswered  it.  Constance  Sherrill's  voice  came  to 
him;  her  Hr-,t  words  made  it  clear  that  she  was  at  home 
and  had  ,)ust  come  in. 

'*  The  servants  fell  mo  some  one  was  making  a  dis- 
turbance  beside  your  house  a  while  ago,"  she  said, 
'*  and  shouting  somcfhlng  about  Mr.  Corvet.  Is  there 
soiiu'fliiiig  wr(jng  there?  Have  you  discovered  souie- 
thing?  " 

He  shook  excitedly  Avhile,  holding  his  hand  over  the 
transmitter  lest  Luke  should  break  out  again  and  she 
should  hear  it.  ho  wondrred  what  lie  should  sav  to  her. 
He   could  think   of  nothing,  in  his  excitement,  which 
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M-nuU  reassure  her  and  merely  put  lier  off;  ho  was  nut 
(•apal)l(.  of  eontrollin.ir  his  voice  so  as  to  do  that. 

*'  Please  don't  ask  me  just  now,  Miss  Sherrill,"  he 
I'lacaoi   I.      "ril  till   vou  what  I  can  —  later." 

His  rei)ly,  he  recognized,  only  made  her  more  certain 
that  there  was  somcihinfr  the  matter,  hut  he  could  not 
add  anythinrr  to  it.  lie  found  Luko,  when  he  went 
l)ack  to  him,  still  in  coma;  the  hlood-shot  veins  stood 
out  arrainst  the  ghastly  grayness  of  Ju's  face,  and  his 
stertorous  breathing  sounded  through  the  rooms. 

Constance  Sherrill  jiad  come  in  a  few  moments  be- 
fore from  an  afternoon  reception;  the  servants  told 
lier  at  once  that  something  was  happeniii  .  at  Mv.  C'or- 
vet's.  They  had  heard  shouts  and  IiaJ  seen  a  man 
pounding  upon  the  door  there,  but  they  had  not  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  go  over  there.  She  had  told 
the  chaufFeur  to  wait  with  the  motor  and  had  run  at 
once  to  the  teleplione  and  called  Alan;  his  attempt  to 
put  her  off  made  her  certain  that  what  had  happened 
was  not  finished  but  was  still  going  on.  Her  anxiety 
and  the  sense  of  their  responsihilitv  for  Alan  overrode 
at  once  all  other  thought.  She  told  the  servants  to 
call  her  father  at  tlie  office  and  tell  him  something  was 
wrong  at  .Mr.  Corvet's;  then  she  called  her  maid  and 
lun-ried  out  to  the  motor. 

"  To  Mr.  Corvet's  —  quickly  !  "  she  directed. 

Looking  through  the  front  doors  of  her  car  as  it 
turned  into  Astor  Street,  she  saw  a  young  man,  carry- 
ing a  doctor's  case,  run  up  the  steps"  of  CnrwW  house. 
This,  quite  unreasonably  since  slie  h.ad  ]\\<\  talked  wi'li 
Alan,  added  to  her  alarm;  she  put  li'er  hand  on  the 
catch  of  the  door  and  opened  it  a  lit  lie  so  as  to  be 
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ready  to  leave  the  car  as  soon  as  it  stopped.  As  the 
car  drew  to  the  curh,  she  spr;ui<^  out,  and  stopped  only 
long  enougli  to  tell  the  chautfeiir  to  be  attentive  and 
to  wait  ready  to  come  into  the  house,  if  he  was  called. 

The  man  with  the  bag  —  Constance  recognized  him 
as  a  young  doctor  who  was  starting  in  j)ractice  in  the 
neighborhood  —  was  just  being  admitted  as  she  and 
her  maid  reached  the  steps.  Alan  stood  holding  the 
door  open  and  yet  blocking  entrance  when  she  came 
up.  The  sight  of  him  told  her  that  it  was  not  j)hys- 
ical  hurt  that  happened  to  him,  but  his  face  showed 
her  there  had  been  liasis  for  her  fright. 

"You  must  not  come  in!"  lu  denied  her;  but  she 
followed  the  doctor  so  that  Alan  could  not  close  the 
door  upon  her.  He  yielded  then,  and  she  and  her  maid 
went  on  into  tlie  hall. 

She  started  as  she  saw  the  figure  upon  the  couch  in 
the  library,  and  as  the  sound  of  its  heavy  breathing 
reached  her ;  and  the  wild  fancy  which  had  come  to 
her  when  the  servants  had  told  her  of  what  was  going 
on  —  a  fancy  that  Uncle  Benny  had  come  back  —  was 
banished  instantly. 

Alan  led  her  into  the  room  across  from  the  library. 

*'  You  shouldn't  liave  come  in,"  he  said.  "  I 
shouldn't  have  let  you  in  ;  but  —  vou  saw  him." 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"Know  him?"     She   -hook  her  head. 

*'  I  mean,  you've  never  seen  him  before.''  " 

"  No." 

"  His  name  is  Luke  —  he  speaks  of  himself  by  that 
name.  Did  you  ever  hear  my  father  mention  a  man 
named  Luke?  " 
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"  No  ;  never." 

Lulu-"s  voifc  cut  suddenly  their  conversation;  the 
(loci or  prohahly  had  <r\\vn  him  some  stimuhmt. 

'' \Vliere\sli  Jkn  Corvet?"'  Luke  demanded  arro- 
gantly of  the  doctor.  "You  go  get  JJen  Corvet! 
'I'ell  15«n  Corvet  I  want  drink  right  away.  Tell  Ben 
Corvet  I  want  my  thousan'  dollar  ...    !  " 

Constance  turned  swiftly  to  her  maid.  "Go  out  to 
the  car  and  wait  for  me,"  slie  conmianded. 

Luke's  niuHled,  heavy  voice  went  on  ;  moments  while 
lie  fought  for  breath  interrupted  it. 

"  \  ou  hiar  me,  vou  damn  Iniin!  ,  .  .  You  so  tell 
Ben  Corvet  I  want  my  thousan'  dollars,  or  I  make  it 
two  nex'  time!  You  hear  me;  you  go  tell  Ben  Cor- 
vet.  .   .  .  You  let  me  go,  you  damn  Injin!".  .   . 

Through  the  doorway  to  the  library  they  could  see 
the  doctor  force  Luke  biick  upon  the  couch;  Luke 
fo'jglit  him  furiously;  then,  suddenly  as  he  had  stirred 
to  strength  and  fury,  Luke  collapsed  again.  Llis  voice 
Went  on  a  moment  more,  rapidly  growing  weaker: 

"You  tell  Ben  Corvet  1  want  my  n  )Mey,  or  I'll  tell, 
lie  knows  what  I'll  tell.  .  .  .  Yon  don't  know,  you 
Iii,iin  devil.  .  .  .  Ben  Corvet  knows,  and  I  know.  .  .  . 
Tell  him  I'll  tell  .  .  .  I'll  tell  .  .  ,  I'll  tell!"  The 
threatening  voice  stojiped  suddenly. 

Constance,  very  pale,  again  faced  Alan.  "Of 
coMivse,  I  und.  rstan<l,''  she  said.  "  Uncle  Benny  has 
been  paying  blackmail  to  this  man.  For  years,  per- 
haps. .  .  ."  She  repeated  the  word  after  an  instant, 
in  a  frightened  voice,  "  Blackmail!  " 

"Won't  you  please  rrn^  iMiss  Shorrill?"  Alan  urged 
her.  "  It  was  good  of  you  to  come ;  but  you  mustn't 
stay  now.     He's  —  he's  dying,  of  course." 
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She  sL'tifcd  IktscH'  upon  n  cliair  *'  Tin  iroiiirr  (o 
>la_v  \mII)  \ou,"'  >Ii(_'  >iii(l  siniplv.  li  was  not,  s]\v  knew, 
to  sliarc  Uk'  waiting-  lor  tlu'  man  iti  tlir  nixt  room  to 
die;  in  that,  ot'  itself,  tlu  re  could  he  nothing  for  Iiini 
to  feel.  It  was  to  l)e  with  hiui  while  realization  which 
liad  come  to  her  was  stttlinir  upon  hiui  too  — realiza- 
tion of  what  Ihis  Uiiant  lo  him.  Jle  was  realizini^r  that, 
she  tiiouoht:  he  had  realized  it;  it  made  him,  at  iiio- 
iiients,  for;,fet  her  while,  li-teiiini>-  for  sounds  from  the 
other  room,  lie  ])ac((l  i)ack  and  forth  h.eside  the  tal)!e 
or  stood  starin;:;'  away,  clinginir  to  the  portieres.  Ho 
left  h  ■••  presenile,  and  went  across  the  hall  to  the  doc- 
tor. 'J1ie  man  on  the  couch  had  stirred  as  thouirh  to 
start  up  afjain  ;  the  voice  Ixiran  once  m(}re,  hut  now  its 
words  were  wliolly  indistinoulsliahle,  meanin^Uss,  in- 
coherent, Tliey  sloppi'd,  and  Luke  lay  still;  the  doc- 
tor—  Alan  was  helping  him  now  —  arranged  a  quite 
inert  form  upon  the  couch.  The  doctor  bent  over 
him. 

"Is  ho  dcad.^"  Constance  hcaid  Alan  ask. 

"  Not  yet,"  the  doctcr  answered ;  "  but  it  won't  bo 
long,   now." 

"  Theie's  nothing  you  can  do  for  him.'" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  There's  nothing  you  can  do  to  make  him  talk  — 
bring  him  to  himself  enough  so  that  he  will  tell  what 
he   kee])s  threatening  to  tell.'" 

The  doctor  shrugged.  '"  How  many  times,  do  you 
suj)iH)se,  he's  been  drunk  and  still  not  told?  Conceal- 
nieiit  is  his  established  habit  now.  It's  an  inhibition; 
even  in  wandering,  he  stops  short  of  actually  telling 
anything." 

"  He  came  here — "     Alan  told  briefly  to  the  doctor 
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tho   circumstances  of  the   man's   cominf^.      Tlic   docfor 
inovL'd  back  from  the  couch  to  a  chair  ;ui(l  sat  clown. 

"  I'll  wait,  of  course,"  he  said,  '•  until  it's  over.  IIo 
secmed  ^o  want  to  say  something  else,  and  after  a 
moment  he  came  out  with  it.  "  You  needn't  bo  afraid 
of  my  tal'  Ing  outside  .  .  .  professional  secrecy,  of 
course." 

Alan  camo  back  to  Constance.  Outside,  the  grav  of 
dusk  was  sj)reading,  and  within  the  house  it  had  grown 
dark;  Constance  heard  the  doctor  turn  on  a  light,  and 
thf  shadowy  glow  of  a  desk  lamp  came  from  the  lihrarv. 
Alan  walked  to  and  fro  with  uneven  steps:  he  did  not 
speak  to  her,  nor  she  to  him.  It  was  very  quiet  in  tho 
library;  she  could  not  even  hear  Luke's  breathing  now. 
I'lien  she  heard  the  doctor  moving;  Alan  nont  to  tlie 
ligiit  and  switched  it  on,  as  the  doctor  came  out  to 
them. 

"  It's  over,"  he  said  to  Alan.  "  There's  a  law  cov- 
ers these  cases;  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  it.  I'll 
make  out  the  death  certificate  —  pneumonia  and  a 
weak  heart  with  alcoholism.  But  the  police  havo  to  bo 
notified  at  once;  you  have  no  choice  as  to  that.  I'll 
look  after  those  things  for  you,  if  you  want." 

"  Thank  you ;  if  you  will."  Alan  went  with  the  doc- 
tor to  the  door  and  saw  him  drive  away.  Returnino-, 
he  drew  the  library  portieres-  then,  coming  back  to 
Constance,  he  picked  up  her  muff  and  colkr  from  the 
chair  where  she  had  thrown  them,  and  held  them  out 
to  her, 

"  You'll  go  now,  Miss  Sherrill,"  he  snid.  "  Indeed, 
you  mustn't  stay  here  —  your  car's  still  waiting,  and 
—  you  mustn't  stay  here  ...   in  this  house !  " 

He  was  standing,  waiting  to  open  the  door  for  her, 
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almost  wliere  he  had  halted  on  that  morning,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  he  had  first  come  to  the  house  in  an- 
swer io  Benjamin  Corv  t's  summons;  and  she  was 
where  she  had  stood  to  receive  him.  Memory  of  how 
he  had  looked  then  —  eager,  triinhling  a  little  with 
excitement,  expecting  only  to  lind  his  father  and  hap- 
piness—  came  to  her;  and  as  it  contrasted  with  the 
way  she  saw  him  now,  she  choked  queerly  as  she  tried 
to  speak.  He  was  very  white,  hut  (juite  controlled; 
lines  not  upon  his  face  heforc  had  come  there. 

"  Won't  you  come  over  home  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  and  wait  for  father  there  till  we  can  think  this  thing 
out   together?  " 

Her  sweetness  almost  broTce  him  down.  "  This  .  .  . 
together!  Think  this  out!  Oh,  it's  plain  enough, 
isn't  it?  I'^or  years  —  for  as  long  as  \\'assa(|uam  has 
bevn  here,  my  father  has  been  seeing  that  man  and 
paying  blackmail  to  hi'^i  twice  a  year,  at  least!  lb' 
lived  in  that  man's  power.  He  kept  money  in  the  house 
for  him  alwavs!  It  wasn't  anvthinjr  imaginary  that 
hung  over  my  father  —  or  anything  created  in  his  own 
mind.  It  was  something  real  —  real ;  it  was  disgrace 
—  disgrace  and  worse  —  something  he  deserved  ;  and 
that  he  fought  with  blackmail  money,  like  a  coward ! 
Dishonor  —  cowardice  —  blackmail !  " 

She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him.  "You  didn't  want 
me  to  know,"  she  said.  "  You  tried  to  put  me  off  when 
I  called  you  on  the  telephone ;  and  —  when  I  came 
here,  you  wanted  mo  to  go  av>ay  before  I  heard.  Whv 
didn't  you  want  me  to  know?  If  he  was  your  father, 
wasn't  ho  our  —  friend?  Mine  and  my  father's? 
You  must  let  us  help  you.'' 

As   she  approached,  he   had  drawn   back  from  her. 
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"No;  this  is  mine!"  l)e  denied  her.     "Not  yours 
Vt)ur    f;itlRr'.s.      Vou    luive    iiotliin.r    to    do    with    tl 


or 

lis. 


Didn't  he  try  in  little  cowardly 


ways  to  keep  you  out 


of  it?     Ihit  he  couldn't  do  that;  yvuv  friendship  meant 
too  much   to  him;   he  couldn't    kicp    away    from    you. 


Hut  I  can  — I  can  do  that!      Y 


)U  nuist  go  out  of  thi- 


iiouse;  you  nuHt  neyer  come  in  here  acain !  " 


Hi 


er  eyes  filled,  as  she  watched  him;  neyer  had  si 


liked  him  so  much  a 
for  her, 


le 


s  now,  as  he  moyed  to  open  the  door 


I  thought,"  he  said  almost  wistfully,  "  it  seemed 


to  me  that,  whateyer  he  had  done,  it  nuist  haye  b 


een 


mo 


stly    against    me.      His    leaying    everything    to    me 


S( 


eimd    to    mean    that    I    was    tl 


le    one    that    he    h".d 


p  to  me, 


wronged,  and  that  lie  was  trying  to  make  it  up  t 
Hut  it  isn't  that;  it  can't  be  that!  It  is  something 
much  worse  tlian  that!  .  .  .  ()h,  I'm  glad  I  hayen't 
used  much  of  his  money!  Hardly  any  —  not  more 
than  I  can  giye  back!  It  wasn't  the  money  and  the 
house  he      "t  me  that  mattered;  what  he  really  left  me 


w 


as    just   th  s 


(hsiionor. 


sh 


ame 


The  doorl  II  rang,  and  Alan  turned  to  the  d 
tlirew  it  open.     In  the  dusk  the  figure  of  the 


oor  and 


man  out- 


side was  not  at  all  recognizable;  but  as  he  entered 
with  heayy  and  deliberate  steps,  passing  Alan  without 
greeting  and  going  straight  to  Constance,  ^\]an  s 
by  the  light  in  the  hall  that  it  was  Spearman 


aw 


What's  up?"  Spearman  asl<ed,  "They  tried  to 
get  your  father  at  the  office  and  tlien  me,  but  neither 
)f  us  was  tliere.      They  got  me  afterwards  at  the  club. 


TJiey 
been 
H 


lid  you'd  come  oyer  licrc;  but  that  must  lune 
more  tlian  two  hours  ago." 


IS  gaze  went  on  past  her  to  the  drawn  hangings  of 


II 
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tin-  rt)iiu\  to  file  n;;lit;  and  lir  sccnifd  to  appreciate 
their  .>.i;,Miilieatiee;  lor  lii-.  laei  whitmed  under  it-,  Ian, 
and  an  odd  liu>li  eanie  suddenlv  upon  him. 

'•  Is  it  IJeu,  Connie?  "  lie  wlii>peri(l.  '*  Hen  .  .  , 
eoHie   back  '  " 

He  drew  the  curtains  partly  open.  The  li^^ht  in 
the  lilirarv  had  hren  extinguished,  and  the  li;rht  that 
came  from  the  hall  swaved  al)ont  the  room  with  the 
movement  of  the  curtains  and  ^ave  a  momentarv  sem- 
blance of  life  to  the  fac'e  of  the  man  upon  the  couch. 
Spearman  drew  the  ciii-tains  (luickly  to<;ether  ai^iiii, 
still  holdinn-  to  them  and  seeminjr  foi-  ;in  instant  to 
cliiiiT  to  them:  then  he  siiook  hiiiiM'lf  toi,retlier,  thri— 
the  curtains  wide  apart,  and  strode  into  the  room. 
Ilr  sv.  itched  on  the  li^ht  and  went  directly  to  the 
I'OLich  :  Alau   folloutd  liim. 

"He's  — dea.l?" 

'*  Who  is  he.'  ''  Alan  demanded. 

Spearman  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  first  as  to  tlie 
answer  to  his  (luestion.  '*  How  should  1  know  who  lie 
is.^  "  i!e  asked.  "  There  used  to  be  a  wlieelsman  on  the 
Marthit  Con  ft  years  a^o  mIio  hioked  like  him;  or 
looked  like  what  this  fellow  may  have  looked  like  once. 
I  can't  be  sure." 

He  turned  to  Constance.  "  You're  going  home, 
Connie.'  I'll  see  you  over  there.  I'll  come  back  about 
this  afterward,  Conrad." 

Alan  followed  them  to  tlie  door  and  closed  it  after 
them.  He  sjiread  the  blankets  over  Luke.  Luke's 
coats,  which  Alan  had  removed,  lay  ujion  a  chair, 
and  he  looked  tlicni  over  for  marks  of  identifica- 
tion: \hv  mackinaw  liore  tlie  label  of  a  dealer  in 
Manitowoc  —  whjrever   that   might   be;   Alan  did   not 
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vIlOW, 


A  M.lr  pocket  produced  an  old  briar:  there 
uas  notliiii^r  i.Im'.  'l-|ien  Alan  ualked  re>tl.,s.ly  .ihout, 
awaifin.i;  Spearman.  Spearman,  lie  believed,  knew  this 
man:  Sp.  ariiiaii  had  not  even  v.ntin,  ,1  upon  modified 
denial  until  lie  u a.>  certain  that  the  man  was  dead:  and 
tluii  he  had  answered  .so  as  not  to  commit  hiniMll',  peiid- 
mi.-  learnin^r  f,-oin  Convtance  \\hat    !/,ike  had  told. 

Hut  I.ukt'  had  said  nothin^r  about  Spearman.  Ih 
liad  bieii  Corvet,  and  Corvet  alone,  of  whom  Luke  had 
spoken;  it  was  Corvet  whom  he  had  accused:  it  was 
Corvet  uho  had  ^nven  him  money.  \\  ;is  if  conceiv- 
aiile,  then,  that  there  had  bien  two  such  cvetils  in  Cor- 
veCs    lil'e.^      That    (me    of    these    events    coiK'enied    the 

Mnuiha     and     Spearman    and     some    one someone 

'•with  a  bullet  hole  above  liis  eye" — who  had  "  ^ot  " 
Corvet;  and   that  the  other  event  had  concerned  Luke 
il  and  .something  else.^      It  was  not  conceivable,  Alan  was 

sure;  it  was  all  one  thing.  If  r'orvet  had  had  to  <lo 
with  the  Mi-uaka,  then  Luke  had  oad  to  do  with  it  too. 
And  Spearman. =  Hut  if  Spearman  had  been  involved 
111  that  guilty  thing,  had  not  Luke  known  it?  Then 
whv  had  not  Luke  mentiomd  Sfiearman?  Or  had 
Sjiearman  not  been  really  involved.^  Had  it  been, 
perhaps,  only  evidence  of  knowledge  of  what  Corvet 
liad  done  that  Spearman  liad  tried  to  discover  an^l 
destroy.' 

^  ^  Alan   went   to   the  door  and  opened  it,  as  he  lieard 

Spearman    upon    the    .stej),s    again.      Spearman    waited 
_  only  until  the  door  had  been  reclo.scd  behind  him. 

-;  "  Well,  Conrad,  what  was  tlic  idea  of  ijringing  Miss 

I  Slurrill  info   this?" 

I  "  I  didn't  liring  her  in ;  I  tried  the  best  I  could  to 

I  keep  her  out." 


■•'i- 
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"Out  of  wiiut  —  cxacllv?  " 

'*  Von  !.now  l)ttttr  tliaii  I  do.  Vou  know  ixaotiv 
what  it  i^.  \  uu  know  lliat  iiijiii.  Spt  anii.iii ;  \oii 
know  uliat  lie  canic  liiTi'  for.  I  don't  nuan  iiioinv;  I 
niian  vou  know  wliv  lie  canit  lit  ro  for  morn  \,  and  why 
lie  '^i)\  it.  I  trii.l,  as  W(  II  as  I  could,  fo  make  liini  t(  II 
ini-;  l)ut  lie  wouldn't  do  it.  'I'licrc's  di-,<ri-;ict.  of  sonic 
sort  here,  of  course  —  disfriace  tliat  involves  niv  father 
and,  I  think,  vou  too.  If  vou'rc  not  <,riiiltv  wilii  iiiv 
fatlur,  you'll  help  nic  now;  if  you  arc  ^niilty,  then,  ut 
least,  your  refu>.il  to  help  will  let  me  know  that." 

"I  don't  know  wliat  you're  talkiui,^  ahout." 

"Then  wliy  did  you  come  hack  here.''  Vou  came 
hack  here  to  protect  yoursilf  in  some  wav." 

'•  1  came  hack,  you  youn^  fool,  to  say  something 
to  you  which  I  didn't  want  .Mis.s  Sherrill  to  hear.  I 
didn't  know,  when  I  took  her  away,  how  completely 
you'd  taken  lur  into  —  your  father's  affairs.  I  told 
you  this  man  may  Iiavo  heen  a  wheelsman  on  the  Cor- 
rct;  I  don't  know  mon  ahout  him  than  that;  I  don't 
even  know  that  certainly.  Of  course,  I  knew  Ben  Cor- 
vet  was  payin^f  hl/ukniiiil  ;  I've  known  for  years  that 
lie  was  n-iviiifp  up  money  to  some  one.  I  don't  know 
who  lie  ])aid  it  to:  or  for  what." 

The  strain  of  the  last  few  hours  was  telling  upon 
Alan ;  his  skin  flushed  hot  and  cold  hy  turns.  He 
paced  up  and  down  while  he  controlled  liimself. 

"  That's  not  cnoun^h,  Spearman,"  he'  said  finally. 
"I  —  I've  felt  you,  .'^omeliow,  underneath  all  these 
things.  The  first  time  I  saw  you,  you  we.e  in  this 
house  doing  something  you  ought  not  to  have  hecn  do- 
ing: you  fought  me  then:  you  would  have  killed  mc 
rather  than  not  get  away.     Two  weeks  ago,  some  one 
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attiu'kid  mv  on   the  strirt  —  for  rohlicry,   thi'V   said; 
but  I  know  it  wasn't  rolibt  rj  — " 

*•  Von'ri'  not  so  cnuy  us  to  be  tr_)in<r  to  invohc  nic 
in    that—" 

Th.-rc  c-juiic  a  soiird  to  iluui  fr-im  tlic  ball,  a  sound 
unmistakably  dtfioti/i^  sonic  lucsonce.  SprarniHn 
.juktd  sudd.iily  up;  Alan,  ^n)in<r  to  the  door  and  look- 
\i\'^  into  till'  ball,  saw  \Vassa(|uani,  'V\mj  Indian  v\i- 
dtiitly  bad  ntnriu'd  to  tla-  lionsc  soniu  time  before;  be 
bad  l).<ti  bi-in;4iii-r  to  Alan  now  the  aecoiuits  wbieli  be 
bad  settled,  lie  seenud  to  liave  Ijien  standing'  in  the 
ball  for  .some  time,  listening',  but  be  came  i>i  now, 
lookin<r  inciuiringly  from  one  to  the  ollur  of  them. 
'*  Not  fiiends?"  be  in(|uired.  •"  Vou  and  Henrv?" 
Alan's  passion  broke  out  suddeidy.  "•  Wi're  uny- 
Ibin,'^'  but  that,  Judab.  I  found  him,  the  first  ni;,dit'l 
^■ot  iiere  and  while  you  were  away,  /^oiii^-  through  my 
father's  tbin^rs.  I  fou^dit  with  him,  and  be  ran  away. 
He  was  t!ie  one  that  broke  into  my  father's  desks; 
maybe  you'll  believe  that,  even  if  no  one  else  will." 

"Yes?"  the  Indian  questioned.  "Yes?"  It  was 
Jilain  that  he  not  only  believed  but  that  believln:^  ^avo 
him  immense  satisfaction.  lie  took  Alan's  arm  and 
led  liim  into  the  smaller  library.  lie  knelt  Iiefore  one 
of  the  drawers  under  the  bookshelves  —  the  drawer, 
Alan  recalled,  which  he  himself  had  been  examining 
wbi'n  he  had  found  Wnssaquam  watchin/r  liii,,.  He 
drew  out  the  drawer  and  dumped  its  contents  out  upon 
the  floor;  he  turned  the  drawer  about  then,  and  pulled 
the  bottom  out  of  it.  Heneath  the  bottom  w!iich  ho 
had  removed  ajipeared  now  another  bottom  and  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  scrawled  in  an  uneven  hand  and  with 
different  colored  inks. 


^! 
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_  At  si-ht  of  them,  Spearman,  who  had  followed  them 
into  the  room,  uttered  an  oath  and  sprang  forward 
I  he  Indian's  small  dark  hand  grasped  Spearman's 
wrist,  and  his  face  twitched  itself  into  a  fierce  grin 
which  showed  how  little  civilization  had  modified  in 
him  the  ahoriginal  passions.  Rut  Spearman  di,l  not 
try  to  force  his  way:  in.stead,  he  drew  back  siuldenly 
Alan  stooped  and  ])icked  np  the  papers  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket.  If  the  Indian  had  not  heen  there,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  do  that,  he 
thought. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE    LANU    OF    THE    DRUM 

ALAN    went     witli     Wassaquam     into    the    front 
library,  after  the  Indian  liad  .shown  Spearman 
out. 
'•  This  was  the  man,  Judah,  who  came  for  Mr.  Cor- 
vet  that  niglit  I  was  hurt?" 
"  Yes,  Alan,"  Wassaquam  said. 

'•  He  was  the  man,  then,  who  came  here  twice  a  year, 
at  least,  to  see  Mr.  Corvet." 
"  Yes." 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  Alan  said.  Wassaquam  had 
nsade  no  demonstration  of  any  sort  since  he  had 
snatched  at  Spearman's  wrist  to  liold  him  back  when 
Alan  had  bent  to  the  drawer.  Alan  could  define  no 
real  change  now  in  the  Indian's  manner;  but  m  knew 
that,  snicc  Wassaquam  had  found  him  quarreling  with 
Spearman,  the  Indian  somehow  had  "  placed  "  him 
more  satisfactorily.  The  reserve,  bordering  upon  dis- 
trust, with  which  Wassaquam  had  observed  Alan,  cer- 
tamly  was  lessened.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  that 
Alan  now  asked,  "  Can  you  tell  Me  now  why  he  came 
h.re,  Judah .>" 

'•  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  know,"  Wassaquam  re- 
plied. "Ik-n  always  saw  him;  Ben  gave  him  monev. 
I  do  not  know  wny." 
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Alan  had  boon  holding  his  hand  over  the  papers 
which  he  liad  thrust  into  his  pocket;  he  went  back  into 
.the  smaller  library  and  spread  them  under  the  readinj? 
lani})  to  examine  them.  Sherrill  had  assumed  that 
Corvet  had  left  in  the  house  a  record  which  would  fully 
explain  what  had  thwarted  his  life,  and  would  shed 
light  upon  what  had  happened  to  Corvet,  and  why  lie 
had  disappeared;  Alan  hr.d  accepted  this  assumption. 
The  careful  and  secret  manner  ;i  which  these  ])ages 
had  been  kept,  and  the  importance  which  Wassaquam 
plainly  had  attached  to  them  —  and  which  must  have 
been  a  result  of  his  knowing  that  Corvet  re<rarded 
them  of  the  utmost  importance  —  made  Alan  certaui 
that  he  had  found  the  record  which  Sherrill  had  be- 
lieved must  be  there.  Spearman's  manner,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  discovery,  showed  too  that  this  had  been  what 
he  had  been  searching  for  in  his  secret  visit  to  the 
house. 

But,  as  Alan  looked  the  pages  over  now,  he  felt  a 
chill  of  disappointment  and  chagrin.  They  did  not 
contain  any  narrative  concerning  Benjaiiin  Corvet's 
life;  they  did  not  even  relate  to  a  single  event.  They 
were  no  narrative  at  all.  They  were  —  in  his  first 
examination  of  them,  he  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 
They  consisted  in  all  of  some  dozen  sheets  of  irregu- 
lar size,  some  of  which  had  been  kept  much  longer  than 
others,  a  few  of  which  even  appeared  fresh  and  new. 
The  three  pages  which  Alan  thought,  from  their  yel- 
lowed and  worn  look,  must  be  the  oldest,  and  which 
must  have  been  kept  for  many  years,  contained  only  a 
list  of  names  and  addresses.  Having  assured  himself 
that  there  was  nothing  else  on  them,  he  laid  them  aside. 
The  remaining  pages,  which  he  counted  as  ten  in  num- 
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bcr,  contained  nt.-rly  a  hundred  brief  clippings  from 
newspapers;  the  chppings  had  been  very  carefully  cut 
out,  they  had  been  pasted  with  painful  regularity  on 

the  sheets,  and  each  had  been  dated  across  its  face 

dates  made  with  many  different  {)ens  and  with  many 
different  inks,  but  all  in  the  same  irregular  handwrit- 
ing as  the  lettei-  which  Alan  had  received  from  Benja- 
min Corvet. 

Alan,  liis  fingers  numb  in  his  disappointment,  turned 
and  examined  all  these  pages ;  but  they  contained  noth- 
ing else.  He  read  one  of  the  clippings,  Avhich  was 
dated  "Feb.  1912." 

^  The  passing  away  of  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Emmet  county  occurred  at  the  poor  farm  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week.  :\Ir.  Fred  Westhouse  was  one  of 
four  brothers  brought  by  their  parents  into  Emmet 
county  in  1846.  He  established  himself  here  as  a 
farmer  and  was  well  known  among  our  people  for 
many  years.  He  was  nearly  the  last  of  his  family, 
which  was  quite  well  off  at  one  time,  Mr.  Westhouse's 
three  brothers  and  his  father  having  perished  in  various 
disasters  upon  the  lake.  His  wife  died  two  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  b;-  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Pearl,  of 
Flint. 


■'li 


','»* 

'%!' 


He  read  another: 

Hallford-Spens.  On  Tuesday  last  IVIiss  Audrey 
Hallford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Hallford^  of 
this  place,  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony 
to  Mr.  Robert  Spens,  of  Escanaba.  Miss  Audrev  is 
one  of  our  most  popular  young  ladies  and  was  valedic- 
torian of  her  class  at  the  high  school  graduation  last 
year.     All  wish  the  young  couple  welJ, 
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He  read  anotlier: 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  •  Hal  French,  a  daughter, 
Saturday  afternoon  last.  Miss  Vera  Arabella  French, 
at  her  arrival  weighed  seven  and  one-half  jiounds. 

This  clipping  was  dated,  in  Bcnjarin  Corvet's  hand, 
"Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  19U."  Alan  put  it  aside 
in  bewilderment  and  amaze  and  took  up  again  the 
sheets  he  first  had  looked  at.  The  names  and  ad- 
dres:,es  on  these  oldest,  yellowed  pages  had  been  first 
written,  it  w/is  pi,  dl  at  the  same  time  and  with  the 

same  pen  and  ink  .  ,  each  sheet  in  the  beginning  had 
contained  seven  or  eight  names.  Some  of  these  orig- 
inal names  and  even  the  addresses  had  been  left  un- 
changed, but  most  of  thcni  had  been  scratched  out  and 
altered  many  times  —  other  and  quite  different  names 
had  been  substituted;  the  images  had  become  finally 
almost  illegible,  crowded  scrawls,  rewritten  again  and 
again  in  Corvet's  cramped  hand.  Alan  strained  for- 
ward, holding  the  first  sheet  to  the  liirht. 

Akin  seized  the  clippings  he  had  looked  at  before 
and  compared  them  swiftly  with  the  page  he  had  just 
read:  two  of  the  names  —  Westhouse  and  French  — 
were  the  same  as  those  upon  this  list.  Suddenly  he 
grasped  the  other  pages  of  the  list  and  looked  them 
throv.gh  for  his  own  name:  Init  it  was  not  there.  He 
dropped  the  sheets  u{)on  the  table  and  got  up  and 
began  to  stride  about  the  room. 

He  felt  that  in  this  list  and  in  these  clippings  there 
must  be,  somehow,  some  one  general  meaning — they 
must  relate  in  some  way  to  one  thing;  they  must  have 
deeply,  intensely  concerned  Benjamin  Corvet's  disap- 
pearance and  his  present  fate,  whatever  that  might  be. 
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and  they  must  concern  Alan's  fate  as  well.  But  in 
their  disconnection,  their  incoherence,  he  could  discern 
no  common  thread.  What  conceivable  bond  could  there 
have  been  uniting  lienjamin  ("orvet  at  on?c  with  •'.n  old 
man  dving  u[)on  a  poor  farm  in  Emmet  County,  wher- 
ever that  might  be,  and  with  a  baby  girl,  now  some  two 
yi'ars  old,  in  Sturgeon  Hay,  Wisconsin?  lie  bent  sud- 
denly and  swept  the  pages  into  the  drawer  of  the  table 
and  reclcsed  the  drawer,  as  lie  heard  the  doorbell  ruig 
and  Wassaquam  went  to  answer  it.  It  was  th'^  police, 
Wassaquam  came  to  tell  him,  who  had  come  for  Luke's 
body. 

Alan  went  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  them.  The 
coroner's  man  either  h;id  come  with  them  or  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  time;  lie  introduced  himself  to  Alan, 
anti  his  inquiries  made  plain  that  the  young  doctor 
whom  Alan  had  called  for  Luke  had  fully  carried  out 
his  ofTer  to  look  after  these  things,  for  the  coroner 
was  already  supplied  with  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place.  A  sailor  formerly  cmj)loycd  on  the  Cor- 
vet  ships,  the  coroner's  office  had  been  told,  had  come 
to  the  Corvet  house,  ill  and  seeking  aid;  ]Mr.  Corvet 
not  being  at  home,  the  people  of  the  house  had  taken 
the  man  in  and  called  the  doctor;  but  the  man  had 
been  already  beyond  doctors'  help  and  had  died  in  a 
few  hours  of  pneumonia  and  alcoholism:  in  Mr.  Cor- 
vet's  absence  it  had  been  impossible  to  learn  the  sailor's 
full  name. 

Alan  left  corroboration  of  this  story  mostly  to  Was- 
saquam, the  servant's  ])osition  in  the  house  being  more 
easily  exjilicable  than  his  own;  but  he  found  that  his 
right  there  Mas  not  questioned,  and  that  the  police 
accepted  him  as  a  member  of  the  household.     He  sus- 
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}).rlui    II, at    tlic.v    (lid    ,H)t    lln.ik    it    uvrv..:u-y    to    pusli 
iiujuirv  \rv\   iuti\.  Iv  ii,  such  a  liomr  as  tlii,." 

After  tl.r  p(,lia-  had  nu,,..,  h,'  <',tllrd  \Vassa(|uain  into 
thu  hl.rary  an.l  hnui-ht  the  li>ts  and  dippin-s  „ut 
again. 

"Do  v(.„  know  at  all  ■•  l.at  tli,  .,■  a.v,  .Fudah?"  |,r 
asked. 

"N".   Al.in.      I    have  seen   U.n   haw   tluni,   and   take 
tlieu.  (Hit   and  put   tlnni  hack,      'i'h.at  is  all  I  know." 
"  M\    father  never  .-,poke  to  you  ahout  theni'  " 
"Oner  he  spoke  to  me:  he  said  I  was  not   to  fell  or 
sjx'jik  of  th,  ni  to  any  one,  or  even  to  him." 
"  Do  you  kiiou    any  of  these  people.-  " 
He   -ave  the  lists  to  W.^ssaquam,   who  studied   them 
tliron-h  attentively,  holdin^r  them   to   the  lanin 
"  No,  Alan."  *  ■ 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  .any  of  their  names  before-  " 
"  That   may  l;e.      I  ,Io  n(,t  know.      They  are  eonnuon 
names." 

'•  J)()  you   Know   the  places.^  " 

"Yes--  th.,   ,,!,uvs.      They   are   lake   ports   or   little 
VI  iages   on    the   lakes.      I    have   been   in    most   of   them 
Alan.      Kmmet     County.    Alan,     I    came     fron.    there.' 
Henry  comes  from  there  too.  ' 

'•  Ilciirv  Spearman.-  " 

"  Yes." 

'"Then  that  is  uhere  thev  liear  the  Drum  " 
"  Yes,  Alan." 

"  yU-  father  took  newspapers  from  those  places,  did 
iie  not.-  " 

^    Wassacjuani      looked      over      the      ad<]resses      a^ain 
\-_:  in.n.  all.      He  took  then,  for  the  shippin-  news, 
lie  said.      And  sometimes  he  cut  jjieces  out  of  them  — 
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tiit'si'   pieces,   I   sec   now;  and   fifftruunl    I   hnrmd   flic 
paiKTs;   he   would   not    let    nic  only    t.'i.ou    tli.iu   a..av." 

••'riiat's  all   \()ii  know  about   tlum,  Jiulali?  *' 

'•  Vcs.  .\la:i;*tlial    i.  all."' 

Alan   disnii>M(l    tlir    Indi/ui,    wjio,   sf,,|i,!lv    nul  liodi,  al 
in    till'    nndst    of    lln>c'    fviiits,    went    down-si  airs    and 
coinincnci'd    to   prepare   a   dintur   which   Alan    kiuu    hv 
could    not    eat.      Alan    <^ot    up    and    niov.d    ahoiil     the 
rooms;  lie  went  b;ick  and  looked  over  the  lists  and  clip- 
piii,l,rs   once   more;   then   ho   moved   a!)out    a^jain.      II,,w 
stranfro  a  picture  of  his   fatlicr  did   tin  so  things   call 
lip  to  him!      When  he  had  Ihounht  of  IJen/jaiiiin  Corve! 
in  fore,  it  had  heen  as  Sherrill  had  descrihed  him,  jjur- 
siit'd   l)_v   some   tliou/,dit   he  could   not   coiuiuer,  scekiiif 
rehet   111  study,   m  correspondence  with  scientific  soi'io- 
ties,    in    anvthino-   v.liich    could    eiioTo^s   him    and    shut 
out    memory.      IJiit    now    he    must    lliink    of    him,    not 
merely    as    one    tryiiifr   to    forn-et  ;    uhit    had    thwarted 
Corvct's   life   was   not   only   in    the   |)ast  :    it   was   somo- 
thin^r  stiil  going  on.      It  had  ama/.d  Sherrill   to  learn 
that  Corvot,  for  twenty  years,  had  k<  pt  trace  of  Alan; 
i)nt   Corvot  had  kojjt  trace  in  the  same  way  and  with 
ihe  same  socrocy   of  many  other  people  —  of  about   a 
score  (f  people.      When  Alan  thought  of  Corvot,  alone 
he-.'  in  his  silent  house,  ho  must  think  of  him  as  solic- 
itous about  these  ])eo])le;  as  seeking  for  their  names  in 
the  newspapers  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
recording  the  changes   in  their  lives.      The  deaths,  the 
birt'       the  marriages  among  these  people  had  heen  of 
the  intonscst   Interest   to  Corvet. 

It  was  possible  that  none  of  these  people  know 
about  Corvot:  Al.an  had  not  known  about  him  in  Kan- 
sas, but   had  known   only   that  some   unknown   person 
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Imd  scut  iiiorK  V  for  his  support.  Hut  he  upprcciuti'd 
that  it  (lid  not  iiuitti'r  \vh<thir  thiv  knew  nhout  him 
or  not;  for  iit  sonic  point  counnon  to  all  of  thcni,  the 
lives  of  these  people  must  Iiave  touehdl  Conet's  life. 
When  Alan  knew  what  had  hcen  that  point  of  con- 
tact, he  would  know  about  C'orvet ;  he  would  know 
about   himself. 

Alan  had  seen  anionf,''  f'orvet's  l)()oks  a  set  (jf  charts 
of  the  Great   Lakes.      lie  went  and  ^ot   that   now  and 
an  atlas.      Opening'  them  upon  the  tabic,  he  looked  up 
the  addresses  ^nvi^n  on  Corvct's  list.      Tluv  were  most 
of   them,   he   found,   towns   about   the   northern   end   of 
the  lake;  a  very  few  were  upon  other  lakes  —  Superior 
and  Huron  —  but  most  were  upon  or  very  close  to  Lake 
.Alichi^ran.      These  i)eople  lived  by  nu  ans  of  the  lake; 
they  ^ot  their  sustenance  from  it,  as  Corvet  had  lived, 
and   as   ("or\et   had   f^ot  his  wealth.      .Man  v.as   feeliuir 
like    one     who,     boiuid,    has    bien    suddenly     unloosed. 
Irom    the    time   wluii,    comin<r   to    see    Corvet,   he   had 
found  C  orvet  ^mne  until  now,  he  had   felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  explaining  from  anythin<r  he  knew  or  seemed 
likely  to  learn  the  mystery  which  had  surrounded  him- 
self   and    which    had    surrounded    Corvet.     But    these 
names  and  addresses!     They  indeed  offered  something 
to  go  upon,  though  Luke  now  was  forever  still,  and 
his  pockets  had  told  Alan  nothing. 

He  found  Emmet  County  on  the  map  and  put  his  fin- 
ger on  it.  Spearman,  Wassaquam  had  said  came 
from  there.  "  The  Land  of  the  Drum  !  "  he  said  aloud. 
Deep  and  sudden  feeling  stirred  in  him  as  he  traced  out 
this  land  on  the  chart  —  the  little  towns  and  villarres. 
the  islands  and  headlands,  their  llglits  and  their  uneven 
shores.     A    feeling  of   "  home "  had   come   to   him,   a 
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ficliii^  he  hud  not  lifid  on  cotiiiii^r  f,,  (hiijifro.  Tlicrc 
wciv  Indian  niiiius  and  French  up  tluro  about  the 
mt-etin^rs  of  th.-  ^nj.t  waters,  leaver  Inland!  lU- 
thou^'lit  of  Micliahou  and  tlie  raft.  Tlie  sen>t-  lliat 
lie  was  of  these  lakes,  that  suri^^e  of  feilin^r  uhich  he 
had  flit  first  in  eoiner^ation  uilh  Constance  Sherrill 
was  streiirrthened  an  hundredfold;  he  found  himself 
huiiiininir  a  tune.  lie  did  not  know  where  he  had  heard 
it;  indd'd,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  tune  which  one  know.s 
from  havin^r  heard;  it  was  the  sort  which  one  just 
knows.      A  rhyme  fitted  itself  to  the  hum, 

"  Seagull,    se;i-rull    sit    on    the    sand. 
It's   never   fair   weather  when   you're  on   tin    l.nid." 

Ih^  gazed  down  at  the  lists  of  names  which  Heiija- 
min  ("orvet  had  kept  so  earefullv  and  so  secretly; 
these  were  his  father's  people  too;  these  rai^^ired  shores 
and  the  islands  studdini;  the  channels  were  the  lands 
whore  his  father  had  spent  the  most  active  part  of  his 
life.  There,  then  —  these  list>  now  made  it  cirtain 
—  that  oycnt  had  happened  by  which  that  life  had 
been  hlitrhted.  Chicafro  and  this  house  here  had  been 
for  his  father  only  the  abode  of  memory  and  n  tribu- 
tion.  North,  there  by  the  meetini,'  of  the  waters,  was 
the  rep^ion  of  tlio  wron/r'  which  was  done. 

"  That's  where  I  must  go  !  "  he  said  aloud.  "  That's 
where  I  must  go !  " 
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Constance  Sherrill,  on  the  following  afternoon,  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  her  father;  he  was  coming 
home  earlier  than  usual,  he  said:  if  she  had  jil.anned  to 
go  out,  would  she  wait  until  after  he  got  there.'  She 
had,  indeed,  iust  come  in  and  liad  hepn  infondintr  fn  nr, 
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WH.tcl    lor    In,,,.      Tl,,.    .-ift.rri.mM's    „,uil    was    ,„,on    a 

.stand  iM  II,..  I.Hll.      SI,..  tun...,l  if  owr,  looki,,.  ,|.,.ou,rl, 

1    —  ii.v.tahoM.s,  M,n,,|  nut..s.      Sl„.  ,.i,.k..,|  f,.„„,  ,,,„nM- 

''"'"   ""   '"^'•l<'l'<'  a<l<i,-..ss.d   to  |„.rs.|f   i„   H  (inn.  <.|,.ar 

'■""'•    "'"'•'■'    "„ra,„il,ar    tu   l,,..-,   sfill   .,,„.,.rlv   startlal 
iitr.  ami   toi-c  it   o^nn. 

Dear  Mis,  S!,.  rrill.  >Ii,.  iva.l, 

I  a,n  ,.|oMn.  fo,-  fl,..  ti,„..  Ini,,.,  th-.  |,o,.,sc-  uhu.h, 
fo.  (  .hu.lt  „t  oIIh  .•  ou,.,  ,.,l,ip,  I  ,„ust  call  mine.  The 
I.o-.lMl.tv  that  „|,at  has  occurre.l  laTe  uoul.l  cause  vou 
'"..  vo,„-  athcr  aMxi..ty  aho„t  ...e  i„  case  I  ue„t  ^nVav 
viM>o„  teihn.iT  vo„  „f  ,„v  i„t..ntion  is  H,-  nas,,,,  f<,V 
tl..snot..  1{„,  if  i.  ,„(  ,,,.,  „„,^,  ,,^.,^^^^^  J  oM,|,|„ot 
«o  awav  without  t.Ill,,.  vou  how  ,|....,,Iv  I  anp.vriate 
the  -..'un.s.tv  n.al  ,lc.n,.a..y  you   an.l   vour  faihe,-  have 

art   that   I  ha.l  no  clal,,,  at  all  up.,,,  you.      I  >(„..!;  u.t 

f./r^vt    t hos..    ..v,.„     thouoh    what    happened    h.re    h.st 

ni«ht  n.ak<.>  ,t  ,!„possil,h.  for  i„e  to  trv  to  s...  you  a.rain 

or  even  to  write  to  you.  '  .  .-,      ' 

Al.AX    C'OXHAD. 

She  heard   her    father's    motor   enter    the   .Irive   and 
ran  to  him  with  the  letter  in  ))er  hand. 

'•IIe'.s  w.itten  to  you  then,"'  he  sai.l,  at  si-ht  of  i^ 
1  e.>. 

''I  had  a  note  from  him  this  afternoon  at  the  office 
askms  n...  to  h.)Id  in  aheyan.'e  for  the  ti.ne  l,ei.io.  th.^ 
trust  that  lJe„  ha.l  left  ,„..  and  returning  the  kvy  of 
tile  Jiouse  to  m..  |',,i-  >afckc..ping." 

"  lias  lie  already  gone.^  " 

"  I  sujjpose  so;  j  don't  know.'' 
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*•  Wo  must  find  out."     SI 
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iuMtafioii,  took   tla-  key  from  his  pofk.t   and  unlocked 
the  door  and  they  went  in.      'i'h,.  ror.nis,  sj,,.  saw,  vvciv 


ail  I 


n  pcrtVcf  order:  siiiiiin(  r 


'.•ov(  rs  hid  !)(•(  n 


put  U[ 
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Hcn  spread  over 


tl-e  furniture:   protec  tin:r  doths  IkuI  I 

till'  I.eds  up-stuirs.      II,  r  father  tried  the  wat.r  and  t! 

.^^is,  and  found  tluy  li.ul  lueii  turned  off.      After  tl 
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a  snuppin^r  of  the  spring 


Con^ance,  as  tiny  walked  away,  turned  and  looktd 
hack    at    the    old    house,    crloomy    and    dark    anioii^r   its 

)ois;    and    suddenly    she 
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rain  of  days  past  had  exhausted 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    THIXGS    FKOJI    CORVEt's    POCKETS 

"  Miss  Constance  Shcrrill, 

Hiirbor  Sprin«rs,  Micliifran." 

THE  address,  in  large  scrawling  letters,  was  writ- 
ten across  tlie  brown  paper  of  the  package 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  j)o  t  office  in 
the  little  resort  village  only  a  few  moments  before. 
The  paper  covered  a  shoe  box,  crushed  and  old,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  S.  Klug,  Dealer  in  Fine  Shoes,  Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin,  l^he  l)ox,  like  the  outside  wrap- 
pmg,  was  carefully  h'ed  with  string. 

Constance,  knowing  no  one  in  Manitowoc  and  sur- 
prised .it  the  nature  of  the  package,  glanced  at  the 
postmark  on  the  brov- ■,  pajier  which  she  had  removed; 
it  too  was  stamped  .Manitowoc.  She  cut  the  strings 
about  the  box  and  took  off  the  cover.  A  black  and 
brown  dotted  silk  cloth  tilled  the  box;  and,  seeing  it, 
Constance  caughi  her  breath.  It  was  —  at  least  it 
was  very  like  —  the  muffler  which  Uncle  Benny  u^- d 
to  wear  in  winter.  Remembering  him  most  vividly  as 
she  had  seen  him  last,  that  stormy  afternoon  when  he 
Jiad  wandered  beside  the  lake,  carrying  his  coat  until 
she  made  him  put  it  on,  she  recalled  this  silk  cloth,  or 
one  just  like  it,  in  his  coat  pocket:  she  had  taken  it 
from  his  pock.t  and  put  it  around  his  neck. 

She  started  with  trembling  fingers  to  take  it  from 
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the  box;  then,  realizing  from  the  weight  of  the  package 
that  the  cloth  was  only  a  wrapping  or,  at  ka^t,  that 
other  things  were  in  the  box,  she  hesitated  and  looked 
around  for  her  mother.  But  her  niothtr  had  gone  out ; 
her  father  and  Henry  both  wt>re  in  Chicago;  she  was' 
alone  in  the  big  summer  '•  cottage,"  except  for  serv- 
ants. Constance  picked  up  box  and  wrapping  and  ran 
up  to  her  room.  She  locked  tiie  door  and  put  the  box 
upon  the  bed;  now  she  lifted  out  the  cloth.  It  was  a 
wrapping,    for  the  heavier   things   came   with   it;    and 

now,    also,    it    revealed    itself   plainly    as    the    scarf 

Uncle  Benny's  scarf!  A  papw  fluttered  out  as  she 
began  to  unroll  it  —  a  little  cross-lined  leaf  evidently 
torn  from  a  pocket  memorandum  book.  It  had  been 
folded  and  rolled  up.  She  spread  it  out;  writing  was 
upon  it,  the  small  irregular  letters  of  Uncle  Benny's 
hand. 

"Send  to  Alan  Conrad,"  she  read;  there  followed  a 
Chicago  address  —  the  number  of  Uncle  Benny's  house 
on  Astor  Street.      Below  this  was  another  line: 

"Better  care  of  Constance  Sherrill  (Miss)."  There 
followed  the  Sherrills'  address  upon  the  Drive.  And  to 
this  was  another  correction : 

"Not  after  June  V2[h:  then  to  Hirbor  Springs, 
Mich.  Ask  some  one  of  that;  be  sure  the  date;  afrer 
June  12th." 

Co-.stance,  trembling,  unrolled  the  scarf;  now  coins 
showed  from  a  fold,  next  a  pocket  knife,  ruined  and 
rusty,  next  a  watch  —  a  man's  large  gold  watch  with 
the  case  queerly  pitted  and  worn  completelv  through  in 
places,  and  last  a  plain  little  band  of  gold  of  the^'sizo 
for  a  woman's  finger  —  ii  weilding  ring.  Constance, 
gasping  and  with  fingers  shaking  so  from  excitement 
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that  she  could  scarctly  hold  tlicso  oh.jucf.s,  pickfd  tlR.ni 
up  and  cxainnicd  them  —  tliu  rin^r  first. 

It  very  evidently  Mas,  as  she  had  iimnediaielv 
thouf^-ht,  a  wedding''  rin^r  „,ice  fifted  for  ;i  fintri.,-  onlv  a 
trifle  less  slender  than  her  own.  One  side  of  the  gold 
band  was  very  much  W(ji-n,  not  with  the  sort  of  wear 
which  a  ring  gets  on  a  hand,  hut  hy  some  different  so'-t 
of  abrasion.  The  other  side  of  the  hand  was  rough- 
ened and  ]>itted  but  not  so  much  worn;  the  inside  sfiil 
bore  the  traces  of  an  inscription.  "  As  long  as  wo 
lio  .  .  .  all  live,"  Constance  could  read,  aiid  the 
date  "June  2,  18!)1." 

It    was    in    January,    LSOf),    Constance    rememl)ered, 
that  Alan   Conrad  had   been  brought   to   the  jxople   in 
Kansas;  he  then  was  "  about  throe  years  old.''      If  this 
wedding  ring  was  his  mother's,  the  date  would  be  about 
right;  it  was  a  date  probai)Iy  something  more  than  a 
year  before  Alan   was  born.      Cons  lance  ])ut  down  the 
ring  and  picked  up  the  watch.      Wherever  it  had  lain, 
it   had  been   less   protected  than   the   ring:   the   covers 
of  the  case  liad  been  almost  eroded  away,  and  whatever 
initialing  or  other  marks  there  might  have  been  upon 
the  outside  were  gone.      But  it  was  like  T'ncle  Benny's 
watch  —  or  like  one  of  his  watches.      lie  had  several, 
.she  knew,  presented  to  him  at  various  times —  watches 
almost   always  were  the   testimonials  given   to   seamen 
for   acts    of    sacrifice    and   bravery.      She    remembered 
finding  some  of  those   testimonials  in  a  drawer  at  his 
house  once  where  she  was  runnnaging,  when  slie  was  a 
cliild.      One  of  them  liad  !)een   a   watcli  just   like  this, 
large  and  heavy.      The  spring  which  operated  the  cover 
would  not  work,  but  Constance  forced  the  rover  open. 
There,  inside  the  cover  as  she  had  thought  it  would 
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be,  was  engraved  writinf;.     Sand  had  seeped  into  the 
cise;  the  inscription  was  obliterated  in  part. 

"  For  his  courage  and  skill  in  seam  .  .   .  master  of 
.  .   .   which  he  brouifht  to  the  rescue  of  the  passengers 
and  ci-ew  of  the  steamer   Winnebago  foundering  .   . 
I'oiiit,  Luke  Erie,  November  L>()th,  ISiJO,  this  watch  is 
tii)!i.ited  oy  the  Buflalo  ."Merchants'  Exchange." 

Uncle  lienny's  name,  evidentlv,  had  !)een  enirraved 
u,)()n  file  outside.  Constance  could  not  particularly 
remember  the  rescue  of  the  people  of  the  Winnebago; 
LS90  was  years  before  she  was  born,  and  Uncle  Benny 
(lid  not  tell  her  that  sort  of  thing  about  himself. 

The  watch,  slie  saw  now,  must  have  lain  in  water, 
for  the  hands  under  the  crystal  were  rusted  awav  and 
the  face  was  all  streaked  and  cracked.  She  opened 
the  back  of  the  watch  and  e\p(,..(l  the  works;  they 
too  were  rusted  and  filled  with  sand.  Constance  left 
the  watch  open  and,  shivering  a  little,  she  gently  laid 
it  down  upon  her  bed.  The  pocket  knife  hod  no  dis- 
tuiguishing  iii;u-k  of  any  sort;  it  was  just  a  man's  or- 
dinary knife  with  the  steel  turned  to  rust  and  with 
sand  in  it  too.  The  coins  were  abraded  and  pitted 
discs  —  ,1  silver  dollar,  a  half  dollar  and  three  quar- 
ters, not  s(j  imuh  abraded,  three  nickels,  and  two  pen- 
nies. 

Constance  choked,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
These  things  — plainly  they  were  the  things  found  in 
Cnele  l^enny's  pockets  —  corroborated  only  too  fully 
what  Wassaquam  believed  and  what  her  father  had 
been  coming  to  helieve— that  Uncle  Renny  was  dead. 
I'lie  mutller  and  the  scrap  of  paj^cr  had  not  been  in 
water  or  in  sand,  The  pajier  was  written  in  pencil;  it 
had  not  even  been  moistened  or  it  would  have  blurred. 
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Theie  was  notliiii-,'  upon  it  to  tell  how  lon;,^  ago  it  had 
been  written;  but  it  had  been  written  certainly  before 
June  twelfth.     "After  June  liitli,"  it  said. 

That  day  was  August  Hie  eighteenth. 

It  was  seven  months  since  Uncle  Benny  had  gone 
away.  After  his  strange  interview  with  iier  that  day 
and  his  going  home,  liad  Uncle  IJenny  gone  out  di- 
rectly lo  his  death .^  Tliere  was  nothing  to  show  that 
he  had  not;  the  wateli  and  coins  must  have  lain  for 
many  weeks,  for  months,  in  water  and  -n  sand  to  be- 
come eroded  in  this  way.  But,  aside  from  this,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  inferred  regarding  the  time 
or  place  of  Uncle  Benny's  death.  That  the  package 
had  been  mailed  from  ^Manitowoc  meant  nothing  defi- 
nite'. Some  one  —  Constance  could  not  know  whom 
—  had  had  tlie  mufHer  and  the  scrawle.'»  leaf  of  direc- 
tions;  later,  after  lying  in  water  and  in  sand,  the 
things  which  were  to  be  "  sent  "  had  come  to  that  some 
one's  hand.  ]Most  jM-obably  this  some  one  had  been 
one  who  was  going  about  on  ships;  wlien  his  ship  had 
touched  at  Manitowoc,  he  had  executed  his  charge, 

Constance  left  the  articles  upon  the  bed  and  threw 
the  window  more  widely  open.  She  trembled  and  felt 
stirred  and  faint,  as  she  leaned  against  the  window, 
breathing  deeply  the  warm  air,  full  of  life  and  with  the 
scent  of  the  evergreen  trees  about  the  liousc. 

The  "  cottage  "  of  some  twenty  rooms  stood  among 
the  pines  and  hemlocks  interspersed  with  hardwood  on 
"  the  Point,"  where  were  the  great  fine  summer  homes 
of  the  wealthier  "  resorters."  White,  narrow  reads, 
just  wide  enough  for  two  automobiles  to  pass  abreast, 
wound  like  a  labyrinth  among  the  tree  trunks;  and  the 
sound  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  needles  was  mingled 
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wifli   tlio  soft   lapplnrr  of  water.     To   soulli   and   cast 
from  her  stretched  Little  Traverse  —  one  of  the  most 
l).autifiil   hits  of  water  of  the  hikes;  across  from  her, 
l)evond    the    wriiikiiiiir    water    of    the    hay,    tlic    hiri,r,.r 
town  —  Pctoskev  —  with     its     hilly     streets     pitchinrr 
<lown  steeply  to  the  water's  ci]<Ti^  and  the  docks,  and 
with  its  ^reat   resort  hotels,  was   plainly  visih'e.      To 
westward,    from    the   white   life-snviny   station   and   the 
li^rhthouse,   the   point    ran   out    in    shi/icrle,   hone  white, 
outcropping  ahove  the  water;  tlun  for  iniles  away  the 
shallow    water    was    treacherous    -rreen    and    white    to 
where    at    the    north,    around    the   hend    of    tile   shore, 
it  deepened   and  grew  blue  again,  and  a   single  white 
tow.-r  —  Ile-aux-Galets  Light  —    kept  watch  ahove  it. 
This  was  Uncle  Benny's  country.      Here,  twent\-five 
years  before,  he  had  first  met  Henry,  whose  birthplace 
—  a  farm,  deserted  now  —  was  only  a  few  miles  hack 
among  the  hills.      Here,  before  that".  Uncle  Benny  had 
luen    a   young   man,   active,   vigorous,    ambitious.      He 
had  loved  this  country  for  itself  and  for  its  traditions, 
its  Indian  legends  and  fantastic  stories.     Half  her  own 
iove  for  it  — and,  since  her  childhood,  it  had  been  to 
her  a  region  of  delight  —  was  due  to  him  and  to  the 
things  he  had  told  her  about  it.      Distinct  and  definite 
memories   of   that   companionship   came   to  her.     This 
little  bay,  which  had  become  now  for  the  most  part 
only  a  summer  playground  for  such  as  she,  had  been 
once  a  place  where  he   and  other  men  had   struggled 
to  grow  rich  swiftly;  he  bad  outlined  for  her  the  ruined 
luml>er  docks  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  locations  of 
the  dismantled  sawmills.     It  was  he  who  had  told  her 
the  names  of  the  freighters  passing  far  out,  and  the 
names  of  the  hghthouses,  and  something  about  each. 
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Ho  Ii.ul  told  her  too  about  the  Indians,  She  rcmem- 
bort'd  one  starry  ni^lit  whtn  ho  had  pointed  out  to  her 
in  the  sky  the  Iiuban  "  Way  of  Ghost.-/*  the  Milky 
Way,  aloiifT  wliich,  by  ancient  Indian  belief,  the  souls 
of  Indians  traveled  up  to  heaven;  and  liow,  later,  lyiiif^ 
on  the  recessed  seat  Ixside  the  (ireplaee  where  she  could 
toueh  the  do^rs  upon  the  Iiearth,  he  had  pointed  out  to 
her  throu^di  the  window  the  Indian  "Way  of  Dogs" 
anionf,^  the  constellations,  by  which  the  dogs  too  could 
make  that  journey.  It  was  lie  who  liad  told  lier  about 
Michabou  and  the  animals;  and  he  liad  been  the  first 
to  tell  her  of  the  Drum. 

The  disgrace,  unhappincss,  the  threat  of  soincthing 
worse,  which  must  liave  made  death  a  relief  to  Uncle 
lieiiny,  she  had  seen  passeil  on  now  to  Alan.  What 
more  had  come  to  Alan  since  she  had  last  heard  of  him? 
Some  terril)le  substance  to  liis  fancies  which  would 
assail  him  again  as  she  had  seen  him  assail  .d  after 
Luke  liad  come.'  :\Iight  another  attack  have  been 
made  upon  him  similar  to  that  which  he  had  met  in 
Chicago.'' 

Word  liad  reached  her  father  tlirougli  shipping 
circles  in  May  and  again  in  July  which  told  of  inquiries 
regarding  (^ncle  Renny  which  made  her  and  her  father 
believe  that  Alan  was  searching  for  his  father  upon 
the  lakes.  Now  these  articles  which  had  arrived  made 
I)lain  to  her  that  he  would  never  find  Uncle  Renny ;  he 
would  learn,  through  others  or  through  themselves, 
that  Uncle  Renny  was  dead.  Would  he  believe  then 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  learning  what 
his  father  had  done.'  Would  ho  remain  away  because 
of  that,  not  letting  her  see  or  hear  from  him  again? 

She   went   back   and   picked   up    the   wedding   ring. 
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The  thought  which  had  cone  to  her  that  this  was 
Alan's  i.iotl.er'.  wedding,  rhi^.  had  fastoncj  itself  upon 
her  witii  a  sense  of  certainty.  It  defended  that  un- 
known mother;  it  freed  her,  at  least,  from  the  sti^r„,a 
which  Constance's  own  mother  h.id  Ixen  so  ready  to 
east.  Constance  could  not  yet  hecrjr,  to  place  Uncle 
H.nny  in  relation  to  that  rin-;  hut  ..he  was  l.e^nnnin^r 
to  he  able  to  think  of  Alan  and  !iis  mother.  She  held 
the  little  hand  of  gold  very  ten.lerly  in  her  hand;  she 
was  glad  that,  as  the  accusation  against  his  mother 
ha.l  come  through  her  people,  she  coul.i  tell  him  soon 
of  this.  She  could  not  send  the  ring  to  him,  not 
knowmg  where  he  was;  that  was  too  much  risk. 
«ut  slie  could  ask  him  to  come  to  her ;  this  gave  that 
right. 

She  sat  thoughtful  for  several  minutes,  the  ring 
clasped  warmly  in  her  hand :  then  she  went  to  her  desk 
and  wrote : 

Mr.  John  Welton, 

Blue  Uapids,  Kansas. 
Dear  Mr.  Welton : 

It  is  possible  that  Alan  Conrad  has  mentioned  me  — 
or  at  least  told  you  of  my  father  —  in  connection  with 
h.s  stay  m  Chicago.  After  Alan  left  Chicago,  my 
father  wrote  twice  to  his  Rlue  Rapi<ls  address,  but 
evidently  he  had  instructed  the  postmaster  there  to 
forward  his  mail  and  had  not  made  anv  change  in  those 
instructions,  for  the  letters  were  returned  to  Alan's  ad- 
dress and  in  that  way  came  back  to  us.  We  did  not 
hke  to  press  inquiries  further  than  that,  as  of  course 
be  could  have  communicated  witli  us  if  he  had  not  felt 
ttiat  there  was  some  reason  for  not  doing  so.  Now 
however,  something  of  such  supreme  Importance  to  him' 
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■as  <.o,n..  h.  ns  that  if  is  m.n.sarv    for  ns  fo  «..(   „,,,,1 

olumafo.H...      If    v.H.   can    f..|l    n,.   any   a.hi.H.ss   a 

y'lnvU   he   can    Ik-    .vadu..!    I.v    t.K..Ta,.|.    .n-    ,nail    -- or 

Mherc.  a  .Mcsson^r,,.  ,.,„  f],,,!  hin,  —  it  will  ..Uli^r,  ,,,  very 

"""■I'  and  »,l|  1,0  to  liis  intuvst.  ^ 

She  hesitatetJ,  about  to  si^ai  it ;  then,  i„,pulsiv,.|v,  .si 


10 


\^'-"^  ;••"'  l^'H'u-  that  u<.  |,av..  Alan's  interest  at 
heart  am  that  you  ean  safely  fell  us  anvfhinff  vou  may 
know  as  to  wher,.  h.  is  or  what  he  n,ay"  he  doin-r.  We 
all  liked  hnn  iiere  so  very  much.   ... 

She   sirrned    her   nan.e.      There   were   still    two   other 
letters   to  write.      ()„|;    the  handwrilin^  of  the  address 
upon    the    paekaoe,    fj,,.    Manitowoc   postmark    and    the 
shoe  box   furnishcl  due   to  the  sender  of  the  rin-r  and 
the    watch    and    the    other    things.      Cm.stanee    Ju^-self 
could   not   trace   those  clues,  hut   Henry   or  lur  father 
could       Slu^  wrote  to  both  of  then,,  therefore,  doscrib- 
inrr  the  articles  whid,  had  c^ome  and  relarin        hat  she 
had  done.      Then  she  ran-,  for  a  servant   an.l  sent  the 
letters   to  the   post.      They  Merc,   in   time   to  catdi  the 
^luimny"    tram    around    the    bay    and,    at    Petoskey 
would  ^n.t  into  the  afternoon  n,ail.      Tl,e  two  for  Chi- 
cago would  be  ddivered  early  the  next  morning,  .so  .she 
could   expect    re,,lies    fron,    Henry   and    her   father  on 
the  second  day;  the  letter  io  Kansas,  of  course,  would 
take  much  longer  than  that. 

But  the  next  noon  she  received  a  wJre  from  Henry 
that  he  was  "  coming  up."  It  did  „ot  s.n-prise  her,  a's 
she  liad  exj)ecied  him  the  end  of  the  week. 

_Lat.>  tliat  evening,  she  sat  with  h-r  mother  on  the 
wide,  screened  yeranda.     The  breexe  among  the  pines 
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had  (lied  nwny;  tlie  Iuko  was  calm.  A  half  moon  huiif? 
iiiuiway  in  tlie  sky,  niakin/r  plaj,,  tlu-  lulls  alx.iit  the 
hay  and  castiri/r  a  hroudi  tiiii<,r  way  of  silver  on  Hr.  mir- 
vitr  surface  of  the  water.  The  li^rhts  of  some  hoat 
turning'  in  hetueen  the  points  and  niovinir  swiftly 
caiifriit  her  attention.  As  it  entered  the  path  of  the 
nioonlirrht,  its  look  was  so  like  that  of  Henrv's  power 
yacht  that  she  arose.  She  had  not  expected  him  until 
moniiiiir;  hut  now  the  hoat  was  so  near  that  she  could 
no  longer  douht  that  it  was  his.  He  mu>t  have  started 
within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  her  letter  and  had 
heen  forcing  his  engines  to  their  fastest  all  the  way 
up. 

He  had  done  that  partly,  perhaps,  for  the  sheer 
sport  of  speed;  but  partly  al.^o  for  the  sake  of  being 
sooner  with  lur.  It  was  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had 
decided  to  leave  business  again  and  go  to  her,  to  arrive 
as  soon  as  possible:  tiiat  had  been  his  way  recently, 
paitieiilarly.  So  the  sight  of  Iho  yacht  stirred  her 
warmly  and  she  watched  while  it  ran  in  close,  stopped 
and  instantly  drojjped  a  dingey  from  the  davits.  She 
saw  Henry  in  the  stern  of  the  little  boat:  it  disaj)- 
peared  in  the  shadow  of  a  i)ier  .  .  .  she  heard,  pres- 
ently, the  gravel  of  the  Malk  crunch  under  his  quick 
ste|)s,  and  then  she  saw  him  in  the  moonlight  among 
tlie  trees.  The  im])etuousness,  almost  the  violence  of 
his  hurry  to  reach  her,  sent  its  thrill  through  her. 
She  went  down  on  the  path  to  meet  liim, 

"How  (juickly  you  came!" 

"  Vou  let  yourself  think  you  needed  me.  Connie'" 

"  I  did.   .   .  " 

He  had  caught  her  hand  in  his  and  he  held  it  while 


he  broudit  her  to  tl 
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with  l.-r  n.oflu.r.     Tl,.,.  l.e  lul  Ikt  on  past   and  into 
tlif  lioiise. 

Wl.cn  sl„.  saw  I.is  face  in  the  li^ht,  tluTr  were  sicms 
o  sh-a.n  in  i,  ;  she  couM  feel  strain  now  i„  his  ting^Ts 
whi.'h  held  hers  stron^dv  hut   tensely  too. 

"  You're  tired.  Ilenrv!  " 

He  sh.H.k  Ins  h.ad.  ■  -It's  he..n  rotten  hot  in  Chi- 
cat^o;  then  I  guess  I  was  .-ntally  stoking  all  the  way 
"P  Inn.,  Connie.  When  i  got  started,  I  wanted  to  see 
vou  to-n>ght  .  .  .  hut  first,  where  are  the  things  you 
wanted  me  to  see?  "  ^     >'    " 

She  ran  u,,-stairs  and  brought  then,  down  to  him. 
Hvr  hands  were  shaking  now  as  she  gayo  the.n  to  him; 
she  could  not  exactly  understand  why;  hut  her  tremor 
increased  as  she  saw  his  hig  hands  fumbling  as  he  un- 
'  ,>pfd  the  nuitfler  and  sl.ook  out  the  things  it  en- 
close.!. He  took  them  up  one  by  one  and  looked  at 
tlien,,  as  she  ha.l  .lone.  His  fingers  were  steady  now 
iHit  only  by  mastering  of  control,  the  efFort  forVhich 
amazed  her. 

He  had  the  watch  in  his  hands. 

^  The  inscrij)tion  is  insi.le  the  front,"  she  said 

Mie  pried  the  cover  open  again  and  read,  with  him, 
tlic  words  engraved  ^vithin. 

*'  '  As  master  of  .'     What  ship  was  ho  master  of 

then  Henry,  and  how  did  ho  rescue  the  IVinnebago's 
people.''  "  -^ 

.  "  ^^' "''"?'  ^^^^'"^  t°  "^^  about  things  like  that.  Con- 
nie.      Ihis  IS  all.^  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  nothing  since  to  show  who  sent  them?" 
No." 

"  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman  will  send  some  one 
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t(i  Munitowoc  to  iimkc  inciuirios."  Ilenrv  put  tlie 
tliiri^rs  iim-i^  i„  tin-  1,„K.  "Hut  of  course,  tliis  is  tlie 
cud  of  Honjniiiin  Corvit." 

"Of  course,"'  CoriNtHncc  said.  SIic  was  sluikiri"' 
iifrnm  and,  without  williu^r  it,  >|h'  wJHidnw  a  little  {,;m\ 
Henry.  He  cau^dit  U^r  hand  a^^aiii  and  dri  w  her  l)ack 
toward  him.      His  hand  was  (juite  steady. 

"  Vou  know  why  I  canie  to  you  as  quick  as  I  could.? 
Vou  know  why  I  —  why  my  mind  was  l)ehind  every 
thrust  of  the  engines.^  " 

"  No." 

"  Vou  don't .=>     Oh,  you  know  ;  you  nuist  know  now!  " 

'•  Yes,  Henry,"  she  said. 

"I've  been  patient,  Connie.      Till   I    -rot  your   letter 

tellin<,r  me  this  about   Hen,  I'd  waited  for  ymir  sake 

for  our  sakes  —  tbouirh  it  seemed  at  times  it  was  imjws- 
sil)le.  You  haven't  known  (juite  what's  l)een  the  matter 
between  us  these  last  months,  little  irirl;  but  I've  known. 
We've  iK'cn  en^ra^r,.,] ;  hut  that's  about  all  there's  been 
to  it.  Don't  think  I  make  little  of  that:  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You've  been  mine;  but  —  but  you 
haven't  let  me  realize  it,  you  see.  And  I've  been 
])atient,  for  I  knew  the  reason.  It  was  Ben  poisoning 
your  mind  against  me." 

"x\o!     No,  Henry!" 

"  You've  denied  it ;  I've  recognized  that  you've  denied 
it,  not  only  to  me  and  to  your  people  but  to  yourself. 
I,  of  course,  knew,  as  I  know  that  I  am  lierc  with  your 
band  in  mine,  and  as  we  will  stand  before  the  altar 
togetlier,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  speak  against  me. 
I  ve  waited,  Connie,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  say  to  you 
what  he  1 -d  to  say;  I  wanted  you  to  hear  it  before 
making  you  wholly  mine.     But  now  there's  no  need  in 
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vva.    any  1.,,,^.;-,  yon  nn.l  I.      n.,,'s  ^r,,,,..,  ,,vrr  (o  c„..... 

Imck.      I  ua.s   sure  ..f   tl,,,l    |,y    ul.at    voii    .vn.tr  „„.,   so 

tins   t,,,,..  hIk.m  I  sturtLci  to   v<iil    I   l;io.i-|it    u,t|,  ,„e  — 
Ins. 

lie  fHt  in  Ins  porkit  and  l,n...^r|,t  out  a  rinn-  ..f  plain 
KoI<l;h.lul.l  It  Infur.  Imp  so  that  sl„.  ,„nl.|  s,  r  « it  l,i„ 
't  hvv  ou„  initials  and  lii.s  an.l  a  l.lank  I.  ft  f,.,-  tlu- 
datf.  llrr  ^raz,.  went  fn.ni  it  i„y  an  instant  l<,  tlir  \u,k 
whciv  hr  had  put  ha.'k  thr  <,tl.,r  rin^r  —  Alan's  moth- 
er's. I'....|in,i,r  for  h.r  1...,-  a-o  ^mzin-  flius,  «s  she  n.ust 
have,  af  that  rin^r.  h.  Id  h.r  to,-  a  nnmunt.  Was  it 
because  of  that  that  Consfan.e  found  herself  cold 
now  .■' 

"  Vou  mean   uai  uant   nie  to  marrv  you  — at  once, 
Henry.''  " 

He  dreu-  her  to  him  powerf„!|v;  sh.e  felt  liim  warm 
almost  nm-h  \Mlh  passions.  Since  that  dav  uhen,  in 
Alan  (onrad's  presence,  he  had  fjrasped  iuul  kissed 
her  she  had  not  let  him  "realize"  their  en-a-ement, 
as  he  had  juit  it, 

MVhy    not.^"   he    turned   her   faee    up    to    his    now. 

\our  mother's  here:  your  father  will  follow-  soon  :  or 
if  you  will,  we'll  run  away  —  (onstancv  !     You've  kept 
n.e   ofF  so    loner!     Vou   don't    l,eli,.ve   there's   anvthin- 
against  me,  dear. ^     Doyou.^     Do  vou. =  "  " 

"  No;  no!     Of  course  not  !  " 

"Then  we're  rroin<r  fo  he  married.   .   .   .   We're  goin^r 
to  be  niarned,  aren't  we.^     Aren't  we.  Constance.^"  " 

'•  Yes;  yes,  of  course." 

^'^'Ri^ht  away,  we'll  have  it  then;  up  here;  now!" 

"No;  not  now,  Henry.      \ot  iij)  here!" 

"Not  here.=>      Why  not.^  " 

She  could  give  no  answer.     He  held  her  and 
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mandid    liir   again;   only    wlaii    lie   Iri^riitcii,,!    Inr,   he 
(rased. 

"Why  must  it  hv  at  otuv,  Hftiry?  I  don't  und.r- 
staiid!" 

"  It's  not  nuist,  dear,"  Ir-  denied.  "  It's  just  that  I 
want  you  so  !  " 

VVIi.  II  woidd  it  he,  he  demanded  then  ;  Infore  sp.-in^r, 
she  promised  at  lust.  Hut  that  \vns  all  he  couhl  make 
luT  .say.      And  so  he  let  her  fro. 

The  next  eve-in^,  in  the  nioonhght,  she  drove  him 
to  I'etoskey.  lie  had  niessa^res  to*(iid  and  preferred 
to  trust  tht  tele^rrfiph  offiee  in  the  lar^'er  town.  He- 
turnin^r  tliey  swun^r  out  ah)n^r  fhe  country  roads.  Tiie 
nifriit  was  cool  here  on  the  Iiiils,  under  the  stars;  the 
fan-shaped  ^dare  from  their  headlights,  l.lurrinrj  the 
radiance  of  tlie  moon,  sent  dancintr  hel'ore  tliem  .swiftlv- 
clianfrin^r,  distorted  sliadows  of  the  dii.tv  hii,hes  beside 
the  road.  Toppin^r  a  rise,  they  came  suddenly  ujjon 
his  hirthi)lace.  She  had  not  desi^^nied  comin^r  to  that 
place,  hut  she  had  taken  a  turn  at  his  direction,  \d 
now  he  asked  her  to  stop  the  car.  He  got  out  and 
paced  about,  calling  to  her  and  pointing  out  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  spot  as  the  site  for  their  country  liomc. 
She  sat  in  the  motor,  watching  hnn  and  calling  back  to 
him. 

The  house  was  small,  log  built,  the  chinks  between 
the  logs  stopped  with  clay.  Across  the  road  from  it, 
the  silver  bark  of  the  birch  trees  gleamed  white  among 
the  black-barked  timber.  Smells  of  rank  vegetation 
came  to  her  from  these  woods  and  from  the  weed-grown 
fields  about  and  beyond  the  house.  There  had  been  a 
small  garden  beside  the  house  once;  now  neglect. d 
strawberry  vines  ran  riot  among  the  weed  stems,  and  a 
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clump   of   sunflowers   stood    with   ]  anging,   full-blown 
heads  under  the  August  moon. 

She  gazed  proudly  at  Henry's  strong,  well  jjropor- 
tioned  figure  moving  about  in  the  moonlight,  and  she 
was  glad  to  think  that  a  boy  from  this  house  had 
become  the  man  that  he  was.  But  when  she  tried  to 
thuik  of  him  as  a  child  here,  her  nn'nci  somehow  showed 
her  Alan  playing  about  the  sunflowers;  and  the  place 
was  not  here ;  it  wa  the  brown,  Kansas  prairie  of  which 
he  had  told  her. 

"  Sunflower  houses,"  she  murmured  to  hjrr,clf. 
"  Sunflower  houses.  They  used  to  cut  the  stalks  and 
build  sharks  v.ith  them." 

"  What's  that.?  "  Henry  said ;  he  had  come  back  near 
her. 

The  warm  blood  rushed  to  her  face.  "  Nothing," 
she  said,  a  little  ashamed.  She  opened  the  door  beside 
her.     '•  Come ;  we'll  go  back  home  now." 

Coming  from  that  poor  little  place,  and  having  made 
of  himself  what  he  had,  Henry  was  such  a  man  as  she 
would  be  ever  proud  to  have  for  a  husband ;  there  was 
no  man  whom  she  had  known  who  had  proved  himself 
as  much  a  man  as  he.  Yet  now,  as  she  returned  to  the 
point,  she  was  thinking  of  this  lake  country  not  only 
as  Henry's  land  but  as  Alan  Conrad's  too.  In  some 
such  place  he  also  had  been  born  —  born  by  the  mother 
whose  ring  wailed  him  in  the  box  in  her  room. 

Alan,  upon  the  morning  of  the  second  of  these  days, 
was  driving  northward  along  the  long,  sandv  penin- 
sula which  separates  the  blue  waters  of  Grand 
Traverse  from  Lake  Michigan:  and,  thinking  of  her, 
he  knew  that  she  was  near.  He  not  only  had  remem- 
bered that  she  would  be  north  at  Harbor  Point  this 
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month ;  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  Petoskcy  papers  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  at  the  Sherrill  dummer  home. 
His  business  now  was  taking  him  nearer  tliein  than  he 
hud  been  at  any  time  before ,  and,  if  he  wished  to 
weaken,  he  might  convince  hin:self  that  he  might  learn 
from  her  circumstances  which  would  aid  him  in  his  task. 
But  he  was  not  going  to  her  for  help;  that  was  follow- 
ing in  his  lather's  ^^ootsteps.  When  he  knew  every- 
thing, then  —  not  till  then  —  he  could  go  to  her;  for 
then  he  would  know  exactly  what  was  upon  him  and 
what  he  should  do. 

His  visits  to  the  people  named  on  those  sheets  writ- 
ten by  his  father  had  been  confusing  at  first;  he  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  tracing  some  of  them  at  all ;  and, 
afterwards,  he  could  uncover  no  ceitain  connection 
either  between  them  and  Benjamin  Corvet  or  between 
themselves.  But  recently,  he  had  been  succeeding  bet- 
ter in  this  latter. 

He  had  seen  —  he  reckoned  them  over  again  —  four- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  named  originally  on  Benjamin 
Corvet's  lists ;  that  is,  he  had  seen  either  the  individual 
originally  named,  or  the  surviving  relative  written  in 
below  the  name  crossed  off.  He  had  found  that  the 
crossing  out  of  the  name  meant  that  the  person  was 
dead,  except  in  the  ease  of  two  who  had  left  the  country 
and  whose  whereabouts  were  as  unknown  to  their  pres- 
ent relatives  as  they  had  been  to  Benjamin  Corvet,  and 
the  case  of  one  other,  whr  was  in  an  insane  asylum. 

He  had  found  that  no  one  of  the  persons  whom  he 
saw  had  known  Benjamin  Corvc'^^  personally:  many  of 
them  did  not  know  him  at  all,  the  others  knew  him  only 
as  a  name.  But,  when  Alan  ])roceeded,  always  there 
was  one  connotah'on  with  each  of  the  original  names ; 
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always  one  circumstance  bound  all  together.     When  he 
luul    establislud    that    circumstance   as   influencing   the 
fortunes  of  the  first  two  on  his  lists,  he  had  said  to  him- 
self, as  the  blood  pricked  queerly  under  the  skin,  that 
the  fact  might  be  a  mere  coincidence.     When  he  estab- 
lished it  also  as  affecting  the  fate  of  the  third  and  of 
t lie  fourth  and  of  the  fifth,  such  explanation  no  longer 
sufliced;  and  he   found   it  in  common  to  all  fourteen, 
sometimes  as  the  deciding  factor  of  their  fate,  sometimes 
as  only  slightly  affecting  them,  but  always  it  was  there. 
In  how  many  different  ways,  in  what  strange,  diverse 
manifestations  that  single  circumstance  had  spread  to 
those  })eople  whom  .Man  had  interviewed!     No  two  of 
them  had  been  affected  alike,  he  reckoned,  as  he  went 
over  his  notes  of  them.     Now  he  was  going  to  trace 
those  conswiuences  to  another.     To  what  sort  of  place 
would  it  bring  him  to-day  and  what  would  he  find  there? 
He  knew  only  that  it  would  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
rest. 

The  driver  beside  whom  he  sat  on  the  front  scat  of 
the  little  automobile  was  an  Indian;  an  Indian  woman 
and  two  round-faced  silent  children  occupied  the  seat 
behind.  He  had  met  these  peo].le  in  the  early  morn- 
ing on  the  road,  bound,  he  discovered,  to  the  animal 
camp  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Indians  at  Nortliport. 
They  were  going  his  way,  and  they  knew  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  in  search;  so  he  had  hired  a  ride  of  them. 
The  region  through  which  they  were  traveling  now  was 
of  farms,  but  interspersed  with  desolate,  waste  fields 
where  blackened  stumps  and  rotting  windfalls  remained 
after  the  work  of  tho  lumberers.  The  hills  and  many 
of  the  hollows  were  wooded;  there  were  even  places 
where  lumbering  was  still  going  on.     To  his  left  across 
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the  water,  the  twin  Manitous  broke  the  horizon,  liii>h  and 
round  and  blue  with  haze.  To  his  ricrlit,  irom  the 
liigher  hilltops,  he  caught  glimpses  of  Grand  Traverse 
and  of  the  sliores  to  the  north,  rising  higher,  dinniier, 
and  more  blue,  where  they  broke  for  Little  Traverse 
and  where  Constance  Sherrill  was,  two  hours  away 
across  the  water;  but  he  had  shut  his  mind  to  that 
thought. 

The  driver  turned  now  into  a  rougher  road,  bearing 
more  to  the  east. 

They  passed  people  more  frequently  now  —  groups 
in  farm  wagons,  or  groups  or  single  individuals,  walking 
beside  the  road.  All  were  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  themselves,  and  nearly  all  were  Indians,  drab  dressed 
figures  attired  obviously  in  their  best  clothes.  Some 
walked  barefoot,  carrying  new  shoes  in  their  hands, 
evidently  to  preserve  them  from  the  dust.  They  sa- 
luted gravely  Alan's  driver,  who  returned  their  salutes 
—  "B\)ou!"     "B'jou!" 

Traveling  eastward,  tliey  had  lost  sight  of  Lake 
Michigan;  and  suddenly  the  wrinkled  blueness  of  Grand 
Traverse  appeared  quite  close  to  them.  The  driver 
turned  aside  from  the  road  across  a  cleared  field  where 
ruts  showed  the  passing  of  many  previous  vehicles; 
crossing  this,  they  entered  the  woods.  Little  fires  for 
cooking  burned  all  about  them,  and  nearer  were  parked 
an  immense  number  of  farm  wagons  and  buggies,  with 
horses  unharnessed  and  munching  grain.  Alan's  guide 
found  a  place  among  these  for  his  automobile,  and  they 
got  out  and  went  forward  on  foot.  All  about  them, 
seated  upon  tlie  moss  or  waiiNHig  about,  were  Indians, 
family  groups  among  which  children  played.  A  plat- 
form had  been  built  under  the  trees ;  on  it  some  thirty 
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Indians,  all  men,  sat  in  straight-backed  chairs ;  in  front 
of  and  to  the  sides  of  the  phitform,  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  occupied  benches,  and  around  tlie  borders 
of  the  meeting  others  were  gathered,  merely  observing. 
A  very  old  Indian,  with  inordinately  wrinkled  skin  and 
dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  was  addressing  these  people 
from  the  platform  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

Alan  halted  beside  his  guide.  He  saw  among  the 
drab-clad  t\gvirQs  looking  on,  the  I  '  r],ter  dresses  and 
sport  coats  of  summer  visitors  who  had  come  to  watch. 
The  figure  of  a  girl  among  these  caught  his  attention, 
and  he  started;  then  swiftly  hv  told  himself  that  it  was 
only  his  thinking  of  Constance  Sherrill  that  made  him 
believe  this  was  she.  But  now  she  had  seen  him;  she 
paled,  then  as  quickly  fluslied,  and  leaving  the  group 
she  had  been  with,  came  toward  him. 

He  had  no  choice  now  whether  he  would  avoid  her 
or  not ;  and  his  happiness  at  seeing  her  held  him  stupid, 
watching  her.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright  and  with 
something  more  than  friendly  greeting:  there  was  hap- 
piness ii.  them  too.  His  throat  shut  together  as  he 
recognized  this,  and  his  hand  closed  warmly  over  the 
small,  trembling  hand  which  she  put  out  to"  him.  All 
his  conscious  thought  was  lost  for  the  moment  in  the 
mere  realization  of  her  presence;  he  stood,  holding  her 
hand,  oblivious  that  there  were  people  looking:  she 
too  seemed  careless  of  that.  Then  she  whitened  again 
and  withdrew  her  hand :  she  seemed  slightly  confused. 
He  was  confused  as  well;  it  was  not  like  this  that  he 
had  meant  to  greet  her     he  caught  himself  together. 

Cap  in  hand,  he  stood  besid,.  ho-.,  trying  to  look  and 
to  feel  as  any  ordinary  acquaintance  of  hers  would 
have  looked. 
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10  they  got  word  to  you!"  Constance  ex- 
claimed; she  seemed  still  confused.  "Oh, 
no  —  of  course  they  couldn't  have  done  that ! 
They've  hardly  got  my  letter  yet." 

"Your  letter?"  AJan  asked. 

"  I  wrote  to  Blue  Rapids,"  she  explained.  "  Some 
things  came  —  they  were  sent  to  me.  Some  things  of 
Uncle  Benny's  which  were  meant  for  you  instead  of 
me." 

"  You  mean  you've  heard  from  him.'^  " 

"  Xo  —  not  that." 

"  What  things,  Miss  Shcrrill?  " 

"  A  watch  of  his  and  some  coins  and  —  a  ring." 
She  did  not  explain  the  significance  of  those  things,  and 
he  could  not  tell  from  lu-r  mere  enumeration  of  them 
and  without  seeing  them  that  they  furnished  proof  that 
liis  father  was  dead.  She  ( ould  not  inform  him  of  that, 
she  felt,  just  here  and  now. 

'*  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later.  You  —  you  were 
coming  to  Harbor  Point  to  see  us?" 

He  colored.  "  I'm  afraid  not.  1  got  as  near  as  this 
to  you  because  there  is  a  man  —  an  Indian  —  I  have 
to  see." 

"An  Indian?  What  is  his  name?  You  see,  I  know 
quite  a  lot  of  them." 
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'■  Jo  I'ai)o." 

She  .-shook  her  hvad.     "  No;  I  don't  know  him." 

Shf  had  (hawn  him  a  Iittk>  uvvaj  from  the  crowd 
about  tlie  melting.  His  blood  was  beating  hard  witli 
recognition  of  lier  manner  toward  him.  Whatever  he 
was,  whatever  the  (hsgrace  miglit  be  that  his  father  had 
left  to  him,  she  was  still  resolute  to  share  in  it.  He 
had  known  she  would  be  so.  She  found  a  spot  where 
the  moss  was  covered  with  dry  pine  needles  and  sat 
down  upon  the  ground. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  invited ;  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  vou  have  been  doinc" 

"  I've  been  on  the  boats."  He  dropped  down  upon 
the  moss  beside  her.  "It's  a  —  wonderful  business. 
Miss  Sherrill;  I'll  never  be  able  to  go  away  from  the 
water  acfain.  I've  been  working  rather  hard  at  my 
new  profession  —  studying  it,  I  mean.  Until  yester- 
day I  was  a  not  very  highly  honored  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  package  freighter  O.coda;  I  left  her  at 
Frankfort  and  came  up  here." 
"Is  Wassaquam  with  you.^  " 

"  He  wasn't  on  the  Oscoda;  but  he  was  with  me  at 
first.  Now,  I  believe,  he  has  gone  back  to  his  own 
people  —  to  Middle  Village." 

"  You  mean  you've  been  looking  for  Mr.  Corvct  in 
that  way.?" 

"  Not  exactly  that."  He  hesitated ;  but  he  could  see 
no  reason  for  not  telling  what  he  had  been  doing.  He 
liad  not  so  much  hidden  from  her  and  her  father  what 
he  had  found  in  Benjamin  Corvet's  house;  rather,  he 
had  refrained  from  mentioning  it  in  his  notes  to  them 
\yhen  he  left  Chicago  because  he  had  thought  that  the 
lists  would  lead  to  an  immediate  explanation ;  they  had 
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not  led  to  that,  but  only  to  a  suf^gcstion,  indefinite  as 
yet.  He  had  known  that,  if  his  search  finallv  developed 
notliin^r  more  than  it  had,  he  niu-^t  at  last  consult 
Sherrill  and  get  SherrilPs  aid. 

"  We  found  some  writing,  [Miss  Sherrill,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  house  on  Astor  Street  that  night  after  Luke 
came." 

"What  writing?" 

H'.'  took  the  Hsts  from  his  pocket  and  sliowed  them 
to  her.  She  se{)arated  and  hioked  through  the  slieets 
and  read  the  names  written  in  the  same  hand  that  had 
written  tlie  directions  upon  the  slip  of  paper  that  came 
to  her  four  days  before,  with  the  things  from  Uncle 
Benny's  pockets. 

"  jMy  father  liad  kept  these  very  secretly,"  he  ex- 
{)lained.  "  He  had  them  hidden.  Wassaquam  knew 
where  they  were,  and  that  night  after  Luke  was  dead 
and  you  had  gone  home,  he  gave  them  to  me." 

"After  I  had  gone  home?  Henry  went  back  to  see 
you  that  night;  he  had  said  he  was  going  back,  and 
afterwards  I  asked  him,  and  he  told  me  he  had  seen  you 
again.     Did  you  show  him  these?" 

"  He  saw  them  —  yes." 

"  He  was  there  when  Wassnouam  showed  you  where 
they  were?  " 

"  Yes." 

A  little  line  deepened  between  her  brows,  and  she  sat 
thoughtful. 

"  So  you  have  been  going  about  seeing  these  people," 
she  said.     "What  have  you  found  out?" 

"  Nothing  definite  at  all.  None  of  them  knew  my 
father;  they  were  only  amazed  to  find  that  any  one  in 
Chicflg'o  had  known  their  names." 
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She  got  up  suddenly.  "  You  don't  mind  if  I  am  with 
you  when  von  talk  with  this  Indiaiir" 

He  arose  and  looked  around  for  the  ^niide  who  had 
brought  liim.  His  guide  had  been  standing  noar,  evi- 
dently waiting  until  Alan's  attention  was  turned  his 
way;  he  gestured  now  toward  a  man,  a  woman,  and 
several  children  who  were  lunching,  seated  about  a 
basket  on  the  ground.  The  man  —  thin,  patient  and 
of  medium  size  —  was  of  the  indefinite  age  of  the  Indian, 
neither  young  nor  yet  old.  It  was  evident  that  life 
liad  been  hard  for  tlie  man  :  lie  looked  worn  and  under- 
nourished;  his  clothing  was  the  cast-off  suit  of  some 
one  much  larger  whicli  had  been  inexpertly  altered  to 
make  it  fit  him.  As  Alan  and  Constance  approaclied 
them,  the  grouj)  turned  on  them  their  dark,  inexpres- 
sive e_A  cs,  and  the  woman  got  up,  but  the  man  remained 
seated  on   the  ground. 

"  I'm  looking  for  Jo  Tapo,"'  Alan  exj)la;ned. 

"What  vou  want.^"  the  squaw  asked.  "You  got 
Mork.^"  The  words  were  pronounced  with  difficulty 
and  evidently  comj)osed  most  of  her  English  vocab- 
ulary. 

"  I  want  to  see  him,  that's  all."  Alan  turned  to  the 
man.     "You're  Jo  PajK),  aren't  you?" 

The  Indian  assented  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
nod. 

"You  used  to  live  near  Escanaba,  didn't  you?" 

Jo  Papo  considered  before  replying;  either  his  scru- 
tiny of  Alan  reassured  him,  or  he  recalled  nothing  liav- 
ing  to  do  with  liis  residence  near  Escanaba  which  dis- 
turbed him.      "  Yes  ;  once,"  he  said. 

"  Your  father  was  Awn  Papo?  " 

"  He's      dead,*'      the      Indian      replied.      "  \ot      mv 
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fiithor,    anvwav.      Orandfather.      What    about    him?" 
"That's    »hat     I    want     to    ask    V"u,"    Ahin    said. 
'•  When  (lid  Iw  die  and  how  r  " 

Jo  Papo  ^rot  up  and  stood  Ifanini^  his  l)ack  af^ainst 
a  tree.  So  tar  from  bcin/^  one  wiio  was  inirolv  curious 
about  Indians,  this  stran«rcr  piriiaps  was  coming' 
about  an  Indian  chiim  —  to  give  niomv  maybe  for  in- 
justices done  in  the  past. 

'•  My  grandfather  die  fifteen  years  ago,"  lie  informed 
them.      "  Erom  cougli,  I  think." 

"Where  was  that?"  Ahvn   asked, 

"  Escanaba  —  near  there." 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"  Take  people  to  shoot  deer  —  fish  —  a  guide.  I 
think  he  plant  a  little  too." 

"He  didn't  work  on  the  boats?" 

"  No;  my  fatlier,  he  work  on  the  boats." 

"  What  was  his  name?  " 

"  Like  me ;  Jo  Pa})o  too.      He's  dead." 

"What  is  your  Indian  name?" 

"  Flying  Eagle." 

"What  boats  did  your  father  work  on?" 

"  Many  boats." 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"Deck  hand." 

"  Wliat  boat  did  he  work  on  last?  " 

"Last?  How  do  I  know?  He  went  away  one  year 
and  didn't  come  back?  I  suppose  he  was  drowned  from 
a  boat." 

"What  year  was  that?" 
"  I  was  little  then:  I  do  not  know." 
"How  old  were  you?" 
.uayoc  oigiil  years;  maybe  nine  or  ten.'' 
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"  IIow  old  ari'  you  now?  " 

"  Thirty,  iiiayl).." 
it 


(( 


Did  you  ivcr  luar  of  Iknjnniin  Cor\'ct?" 
Wl.o?" 

"  Utnjuuiin  Corvct." 

"  iNo.'' 

Ahui    hirru'd   to   Constance;   she  had  been  listening 
inte?itly,    jjut    she    made   no    coniiiient.     "That    is    all, 
then,"  he  said  to  Papo;  *'  if  I  find  out  anything  to  your 
advantage,    Til   let   you    know."     He  had    aroused,  he 
understood,   ex|)eetations  of  benefit   in   these  poor  In- 
dians.     Something   rose    in   Alan's    throat   and   choked 
I  im.      Those  of  whom  Benjamin  Corvet  had  30  labori- 
ously kept  trace  were,  very  many  of  them,  of  the  sort 
of  these  Indians;  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Benja- 
min  Corvet   was  not   more  significant  than   that   they 
were  people  of  whose  existence  Benjamin  Corvet  could 
not   have  heen  expected  to  be  aware.     What  conceiv- 
abl"  bond  coultl  there  have  been  between  Alan's  father 
and    such    poor    people    as    these.'     Had    his    father 
wronged  these  people.'     Had  he  owed  them  something.' 
Tliis   thought,  which  had  been  growing  stronger  with 
each   succeeding  step   of  Alan's   investigations,  chilled 
and  horrified  hiiii  now.     Revolt  against  his  father  more 
active    than    ever    before    seized    him,    revolt    stirring 
stronger  with  each   recollection  of  his  interviews  with 
the  people  upon  his  list.     As  they  walked  away,  Con- 
stance   appreciated    that    he    was    feeli.ig    something 
deeply ;  she  too  was  stirrwl. 

"  They  all  —  all  I  have  talked  to  —  are  like  that." 
he  said  to  her.  "  They  all  have  lost  some  one  upon  the 
lakes." 
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his   ann;   now  lur   fin/rors   tightened   to   sudden   tense- 
ness.     '•  '.Vhut  do  you  nieanr'  "  she  uskcd. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  definite  yet  —  not  elear!"  She  felt 
the  bitterness  in  his  tone.  "  They  iiuve  not  any  of 
them  been  able  to  make  it  wholly  dear  to  nie.  It  is 
hke  a  record  that  has  been  —  l)hirred.  These  ori^rinal 
names  must  have  been  written  down  by  my  father  many 
years  a^'o  —  many,  most  of  those  {)eo|)le,  I  think  —  are 
dead;  some  are  nearly  form)tten.  The  only  thiiiir  that 
is  fully  plain  is  that  in  every  case  my  in(|uiries  have  led 
me  to  those  who  have  lost  one,  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  relative  upon  the  lakes." 

Constance  thrilled  to  a  vague  horror;  it  was  not 
anything  to  which  she  could  give  definite  reason.  His 
tone  quite  as  much  as  what  he  said  was  its  cause.  His 
experience  plainly  had  been  forcing  him  to  bitterness 
against  his  father;  and  he  did  not  know  with  c(;rtainty 
yet  that  his  father  was  dead. 

She  had  not  found  it  j.ossible  to  tell  him  tliat  yet: 
now  consciously  she  deferred  telling  him  until  she  could 
take  him  to  her  home  and  show  him  what  had  come. 
I'he  shrill  whistling  of  the  ])ower  yacht  in  which  she 
and  her  party  had  come  recalled  to  her  that  all  were  to 
return  to  the  yacht  for  luncheon,  and  that  they  must 
be  waiting  for  her. 

"  You'll  lunch  with  us,  of  course,"  she  said  to  Alan, 
"  and  then  go  back  with  u.s  to  Harbor  Point.  It's  a 
day's  journey  around  the  two  bays;  but  we've  a  boat 
here." 

He  assented,  and  they  went  down  to  the  water  wlierc 
the  white  and  brown  power  yacht,  with  long,  graceful 
lines,  lay  somnolently  in  the  sunlight.  A  little  boat 
took  them  out  over  the  shimmerinir.  snifioth  surface  to 
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the  ship;  swells  from  ,i  f.ir.iu  a  v  Inirrlitcr  ^wcpt  iiiulir 
the  hfautif'ul,  l)unii>hr(l  cralt,  caiisin^r  it  to  roll  la/ily 
as  tlu_v  hoard. (I  it.  A  jiaitv  of  nearly  a  do/.tii  nun 
and  ^'irls,  witji  an  oidi  r  woman  chapi  ronin^f  tiuin, 
lounged  iiiKl.r  tlic  shade  of  an  awi.iri--  over  f.,e  after 
(hc'k.  'I'hcv  gi-ntcd  h<  r  I'.ailv  and  lookid  eurion-lv  !it 
Alnn  as  she  i-if rodiu'ed  him, 

As    lie    ri'tiirncd     their    rather    fonnil    neknowledir- 
nieiits    and    .aftcruard    (\  II    into    ^^tieral    conversation 
vith  them,  sjie  heeame  for  the  first  time  fully  aware  of 
how  greatfv-   h'   liad    ,han;;.(l    from   uhat    he   had   heeii 
when  he  h;ul  come  to  them  six  months  l)efore  in  Cliieago. 
'J  .'. 'se  <rn\,  wealthy  loun^-ers  would  have  ch'smaved  liim 
then,  and  he  would  have  heeu  e(iiially  dismayed"  by  the 
luxury   of   tin    eanfully  ap|)oInt>d  yaelit  ;  now  he  was 
not    thinkin;,'-   at    all    aixml    what    tlu^e    jieople   might 
thuik  of  him.      In  return,  they  granted  him  considera- 
tion.     It   was  not,  she  saw  that   they  accepted  lum   as 
one  of  tiieir  own  sort,  or  as  ,-,ome  ordinary  ac(iuaintance 
of  liers;  if  tliey  aecounfed  for  him  to  themselves  at  all, 
they  iimst  believe  him  to  !)f  som-  oflicer  en,i)!oyed  upon 
her  father's  ships.      lie  hxjkid  like  that  —  with  his  face 
darkened   ami   leddened  by   the  suunner  sun  and  in  his 
clothing  like   that   of  a   siiip's  officer   ashore.      He  iiad 
not  weakened  under  the  disgrace  wju'eh  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet   had  left    to  him,   whatever   that   might   be;   he  liad 
grown  stronger  facing  it.     A  lump  rose  in  lier  throat 
as   she  realized   that   the  lakes  had  been   setting  their 
seal  upon  him,  as  upon   the  man  whose  strength  and 
resourcefulness  she  loved. 

"  Have  you  worked  on  any  of  our  boats?  "  she  asked 
him,  after  luncheon  had  been  finished,  and  the  anchor 
of  the  shi])  had  been  raised. 
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A  qut'or  oxpri'ssioM  came  upon  liis  fnvv.  "  Vw 
tliou^rlit  it  best  not  to  <1(j  tluif,  .Miss  SlRrrill,"  lie  re- 
])lit'(l. 

She  (lid  not  know  why  the  next  moment  she  should 
think  of  Henry. 

*'  Hiiirv  WHS  ^oin^r  to  hrin^'  us  over  in  hi^  vfieht  — 
the  CliipiHZid,"  she  said.  "Hut  he  w.is  ealied  nwry 
.suddi'uly  yesterday  on  husu  ess  to  Sf.  I^niaie  and  used 
his  hoat   to  ^o  over  tlui'e.'" 

"lie's  nt  Ilarhor  I'oint,  then." 

"  J',  ^oi  there  a  couple  of  nights  a<^o  and  will  be 
buck  aijain  to-ni^ht  or  to-morrow  niornitif^.'' 

The  yacht  was  jju^hinfr  swiftly,  smoothly,  with  hardly 
u  hum  from  its  motor-  north  aloii<r  the  shore.  He 
■watched  intently  the  rollinjf,  wooded  hills  and  the 
ragged  little  bays  and  inlets.  Ilis  work  antl  his  invcsti- 
^atings  had  not  brought  him  into  the  neighborhood 
before,  but  she  found  that  she  did  not  have  to  name  the 
places  to  him:  he  knew  them  fr()m  the  charts. 

'*  Grand  Traverse  Light,"  he  said  to  her  as  a  white 
tower  showed  upon  their  left.  Then,  leaving  the  shore, 
they  pushed  out  across  the  wide  mouth  of  the  larger 
bay  toward  Little  Traverse.  He  grew  more  silent  as 
they  approached  it. 

"  It  is  up  there,  isn't  it,"  he  asked,  pointing,  "  that 
tiiey  hear  the  Drum.^  " 

"  Yes ;  liow  did  you  know  the  place?  " 

•'  I  don't  know  it  exactly ;  I  want  you  to  show  me." 

She  pointed  out  to  him  the  cop..e,  dark,  primeval, 
blue  in  its  contrast  with  the  lighter  green  of  the  trees 
about  it  and  the  glistening  white  of  the  shingle  and 
of  the  more  distant  sand  bluffs.     Lie  learec.  forward, 

stnririfr  nt   it.   nnhil    flio   /^-liu  n  fr<.<l   /^mirwo  i^f  4-li.^   T•r./^l^^     o.-. 
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it  swung  about  toward  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  ob- 
scured it.  They  were  luteting  otlier  jjowcv  boats  now 
of  tlieir  yaclit's  own  size  and  many  .smaller;  they  ]iassed 
white-sailed  sloo])s  and  cat-boats,  almost  becalmed,  with 
girls  and  boys  diving  from  their  sides  and  ^wimmiu"- 
about.  As  they  neared  the  Point,  a  panorama  of  play 
such  as,  she  knew,  he  scarcely  could  .have  seen  before, 
was  s])read  in  front  of  them.  The  sun  gleamed  back 
from  tlie  white  sides  and  varnislied  decks  and  shining 
brasswork  of  a  score  or  more  of  cruising  yachts  and 
many  smaller  vessels  lying  in  the  anchorage. 

'The  ("hirago  to  .Alackinac  yaclit  race  star  this 
week,  and  the  cruiser  fieet  is  working  north  to  be  in  at 
the  finish,"  sue  offered.  Then  she  saw  he  was  not  look- 
ing at  tliese  things ;  he  was  studying  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression the  dark,  uneven  liills  which  shut  in  the  two 
towns  and  the  hay. 

"  You  remembc"  how  the  ship  rliymes  you  told  me 
and  Hiat  about  ?.Iichabou  and  seeing  the  sliips  made  me 
feel  that  I  belon-ed  here  on  the  lakes,"  he  reminded 
lier.  ''I  have  felt  something  —  not  recognition  ex- 
actly, but  something  that  was  like  the  beginning  of 
recognition-  many  times  this  summer  when  I  saw 
certain  places.  It's  like  one  of  those  dreams,  you 
know,  in  which  you  are  conscious  of  liaving  had  the 
same  dream  before.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  know  this 
place." 

They  landed  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  cot- 
tage. After  bidding  good-by  to  lier  friends,  they  went 
up  to  it  together  '.rough  the  trees.  There  was  a  small 
sun  room,  rather  sluit  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
to  which  she  Ird  liim.  Leaving  him  there,  she  ran  up- 
stairs to  get  the  things. 
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She  halted  an  instant  besldo  the  door,  with  the  box  in 
her  hands,  before  she  went  back  to  him,  thinkin<r  liow 
to  prepare  him  against  the  significance  of  these  relics 
of  his  father.  She  need  not  prepare  him  against  the 
mere  fact  of  his  father'.,  death;  he  had  been  beginning 
to  believe  that  already ;  but  these  things  must  have  far 
more  meaning  for  him  than  merely  that.  They  nmst 
frustrate  one  course  of  inquiry  for  him  at  the  same 
time  they  opened  another;  they  would  close  for  him 
forever  the  possibility  of  ever  learning  anything  about 
himself  from  Sis  father;  they  would  introduce  into  his 
problem  soniv.  new,  some  unknown  person  —  the  sender 
of  those  things. 

She  v.enc  in  and  put  the  box  down  upon  the  card 
table. 

"  The  muffler  in  the  box  was  your  father's,"  she  told 
him.  "  He  had  it  on  the  day  he  disappeared.  The 
other  things,"  her  voice  ciiokcd  a  little,  "  are  the  things 
he  must  have  had  in  his  pockets.  They've  been  lying 
in  water  and  sand  — " 

He  gazed  at  her.  "  I  understand,"  he  said  after  an 
instant.     "  You  mean  that  they  prove  his  death." 

She  assented  gently,  without  speaking.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  '  ox,  she  drew  back  from  it  and  slipped 
away  into  t  next  room.  She  walked  up  and  down 
there,  pressing  her  hands  together.  He  must  be  look- 
ing at  the  things  now,  unrolling  the  nmffler.  .  .  .  What 
would  he  be  feeling  as  he  saw  them?  Would  he  be  glad, 
with  that  same  gladness  which  had  mingled  Avith  her 
own  sorrow  over  Uncle  Benny,  that  his  father  was  gone 
—  gone  from  his  guilt  and  his  fear  and  his  disgrace.'' 
Or  would  he  resent  that  death  which  thus  left  every- 
thing unexplained  to  him.?     He  would  be  looking  at  the 
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ring.  That,  at  least,  must  brinrr  more  joy  than  grief 
to  liim.  He  would  recogni/e  that  it  must  be  his 
mother's  wedding  ring;  if  it  told  him  that  his  motlier 
niust  b.'  dead,  it  would  tell  him  tlia!^  she  had  been  mar- 
ried, or  had  believed  that  she  was  married! 

^  Suddenly  she  heard  him  calling  her.  "  Miss  Shcr- 
rill !  "     His  voice  had  a  sharp  thrill  of  excitement. 

^  She  hurried  toward  the  sun  room.  She  could  sec 
him  tlirough  the  doorway,  bending  over  the  card  table 
with  the  things  spread  out  ujjon  its  top  in  front  of 
]u'm. 

"  :Miss  Sherrill !  "  he  called  again. 

"  Yes." 

He  straightened;  he  was  very  pale.  "Would  coins 
that  my  father  had  in  his  pocket  all  have  been  more 
tlian  twenty  years  old.=  " 

She  ran  and  bent  beside  him  over  the  coins. 
"Twenty  years!  "  she  repeated.  She  was  making  out 
the  dates  of  the  coins  now  herself;  the  markings\ere 
eroded,  nearly  gone  in  some  instances,  but  in  everv  case 
enough  remained  to  make  ])lain  the  date.  "  Eighteen- 
ninety  — 189!3  — 1889,"  she  made  them  out?  Her 
voice  Jnished  queerly.  "What  does  it  mean.^"  she 
whispered. 

He  turned  over  and  reexamined  the  articles  with 
hands  suddenly  steadying.  "There  are  two  sets  of 
things  here,"  he  concluded.  "  The  muffler  and  ])aper  of 
directions  —  they  belonged  to  my  father.  The  other 
things— it  isn't  six  months  or  less  Hum  six  months 
that  they've  lain  in  sand  and  water  to  become  worn  like 
this;  it^s  twenty  years.  .Aly  father  can't  have  had 
these  things;  they  were  somewhere  else,  or  some  one  else 
had  them.     He  wrote  his  directions  to  that  j)er.>on  — 
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after  June  twelfth,  lie  said,  so  it  was  before  June 
twelfth  he  wrote  it ;  but  we  can't  tell  how  long  before. 
It  nii^ht  have  been  in  February,  when  he  disappeared; 
it  ini^ht  'lave  been  any  time  after  that.  But  if  tlie  di- 
rections were  written  so  long  ago,  why  weren't  the 
things  sent  to  you  before  this?  Didn't  the  person  have 
the  things  theti?  Did  we  have  to  wait  to  get  them? 
Or  —  was  it  the  instructions  to  send  them  that  he  didn't 
ha\e?  Or,  if  he  had  the  instructions,  was  he  waiting  to 
receive  word  when  they  were  to  be  sent?" 

"To   recei\e  word?"   she  echoed. 

"Word  from  my  failier!  Yoi;  thought  these  things 
jiroved  ni\  father  was  dead.  I  think  thev  prove  he  is 
alive!     Oh,  we  must  think  this  out!" 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  ;  she  sank  into  a 
chair,  watching  him.  "  The  first  thing  that  we  nnist 
do,"  he  said  suddenly,  '*  is  to  find  out  about  the  watch. 
What  is  the  '[)hone  number  of  the  telegraph  oHice?" 

She  told  him.  and  he  went  out  to  the  telephone;  she 
sprang  up  to  follow  him,  but  checked  herself  and  merely 
waited  until  1,.'  caiiie  back. 

"  Fve  wired  to  Buffalo,"  he  announced.  "The  ]\Icr- 
chants'  I'xchange,  if  it  is  still  in  existence,  must  have 
a  record  of  the  ])resentation  of  the  watch.  A;  any 
rate,  the  wreck  of  the  Winnchacfo  and  the  name  of  the 
skipper  of  tlie  other  boat  must  be  in  the  files  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  time." 

"  I'hen  you'll  stay  here  with  us  until  an  answer 
conns." 

"If  we  get  a  re))ly  by  to-mor-ow  morning.  I'll  wait 
till  theii.  If  not.  I'll  ask  you  to  forward  it  to  nr,-.  I 
must  see  ;d)')ut  the  trains  and  get  back  to  Frankfort. 
I  can  cross  h\  boat  from  there  to  ^lanitowoc  —  that 
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will  be  quickest.     We  must  berrin  tlicro,  by  tryinrj  to 
find  ouf   who  sent  the  |)acka<,'e." 

"  Henry  Spearman's  already  sent  to  have  that  inves- 
tigated." 

Alan  made  no  reply ;  but  she  saw  his  lips  draw  tighter 
quickly.      -  I  „,ust  go  myself  as  soon  as  I  can,"  he'liaid 
alter  a  moinerit.  ' 

She  helped  him  put  the  nuifflf-r  and  the  other  articles 
back  into  the  box:  she  noticed  that  the  wedding  ring 
was  no  longer  with  them.  He  had  taken  that,  then;  it 
had  meant  to  him  all  that  she  nad  known  it  must 
mean.  .  .   . 

In  the  morning  she  was  up  verv  early;  but  Alan,  the 
servants    toM    h.,-.   had    risen    before   she   had   and   had 
gone  out.      The  morning,  after  the  cool  northern  night 
was  chill.      She  slipped  a  sweater  on  and  went  out  on 
the    veranda,    loking    about    for    him.      An    iridescent 
haze  shrouded  the  hills  and  the  bav;  in  it  she  heard  a 
ships  bell   stnkc.   twice:   then   another  struck  twice  — 
then      another  — and      another  — and      another.      The 
haze    thinned    as    the   sun   grew    warmer,    showing   the 
placid  water  of  the  bay  on  which  the  ships  stood  double 
—  a  real  ship  and  a  mirrored  one.      She  saw  Alan  re- 
turning, and  knowing  from  the  direction  from  which  ho 
came  that   he  must  have  been  to   the   telegraph  office, 
she  ran  to  meet  him. 

"Was  there  an  answer.?"  she  inquired  eagerly. 
He  took  a  yellow  telegraph  sheet  from  his  i)ocket  and 
held  i(  for  hrr  to  read. 

"Watch  presented  Captain  Caleb  Stafford,  master 
of  propeller  ireight.  r  .}fanir,  HaJch  for  rescue  of  crew 
and  passengers  ot  king  steamer  Winnehago  off  Lone 
Point,  Lake  Erie." 
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She  was  breathing  quickly  in  her  excitement. 
"Caleb  Stafford!"  she  exclaiiiied.  "Why,  that  was 
Captain  Stati'ord  of  Stafford  and  Uanisddl !  They 
owned  the  Mixcaka!  " 

"  Yes,"  Alan  said. 

"  You  asked  me  about  that  ship  —  the  Miicaka  — 
that  first  morning  at  breakfast !  " 

"  Y. .." 

A  great  change  had  come  over  him  since  last  night ; 
he  was  under  emotion  so  strong  that  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  dare  to  speak  lest  it  master  him  —  a  leaping,  exult- 
ant impulse  it  was,  which  he  fought  to  keej>  down. 

"  What  is  it,  Alan?  "  she  asked.  "  What  is  it  about 
the  Mizcaha?  You  said  you'd  found  some  reference  to 
it  in  Uncle  Benny's  house.  What  was  it?  What  did 
you  find  there?  " 

"  The  man  — ''  Alan  swallowed  and  steadied  himself 
and  repeated  — "  the  man  I  met  in  the  house  that  night 
mentioned  it." 

"  The  man  who  thought  you  were  a  ghost?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  —  how  did  he  mention  it  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  think  I  was  a  ghost  that  had  haunted 
Mr.  Corvet  —  the  ghost  from  the  Miuaka;  at  least  he 
shouted  out  to  me  that  I  couldn't  save  the  M'lwaka!  " 

"  Save  the  Mhcakn!  Wliat  do  you  mean,  Alan? 
The  Miicaka  was  lost  with  all  her  people  —  officers  and 
crew  —  no  one  knows  how  or  whero!  " 

"  All  except  the  one  for  whom  the  Drum  didn't 
beat ! " 

"  What's  that  ? "  Blood  pricked  in  her  cheeks. 
"  What  do  you  mean^  Alan?  " 

"  T  dnn'f  know  vpf  •  but  T  think  I'll  sonn  find  nut  !  " 
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No;  you  can  tell  me  more  now,  Alan.     Surely  you 
can.     I  must  know.     I  have  the  right  to  know.     Yes- 
terday, even  before  you  found  out  about  'hi.s,  vou  knew 
things    you    weren't    telling    me-thini^s    about    the 
people  you'd  been  seeing.     They'd  all  lost  people  on 
Ue^Iukes,  you  said;  but  you  found  out  more  tlian  that." 
^^  "They'd  all  lost  people  on   the  Mixcaka!''  he  said 
All  who  could  tell  nie  'vhere  their  people  were  lost  •  a 
few  were  like  Jo  Papo  we  saw  yesterday,  who  knew  only 
tbe  year  his  father  was  lost;  but  the  "time  always  was 
the  tmie  that  the  Miu-aka  disappeared !  " 

"Disappeared!"  she  repeated.  Her  veins  were 
pnckmg  cold.  What  did  he  know,  what  could  any  one 
know  of  the  Mlxcaka,  the  ship  of  which  nothing  ever 
was  heard  except  the  beating  of  the  Indian  Drum' 
bhe  tried  to  make  him  say  more;  but  he  looked  away 
now  down  to  the  lake. 

^  "  The  Chippewa  must  have  come  in  early  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "  She's  lying  in  the  harbor;  I  saw  her 
on  my  way  to  the  telegraph  office.  If  Mr.  Spearman 
has  come  back  with  her,  tell  him  I'm  sorry  I  can't  wait 
to  see  him," 

When  are  you  going.'  -' 
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She  offered  to  drive  him  to  Petoskey,  but  he  already 
had  arranged  for  a  man  to  take  him  to  the  train.       ' 

She  went  to  her  room  after  he  was  gonr  and  spread 
out  agam  on  her  bed  the  watch  — now  the  wa^ch  of 
Captam  Stafford  of  the  Mm'ah^a  —  ^^■Hh  the  knife  and 
coins  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago  which  came  with  it 
the  meauing  of  them  now  was  all  changed;  she  felt 
that ;  but  what  the  new  meaning  might  1k>  could  not  yet 
come  to  her.     Something  of  it  had  come  to  Alan :  fUt 
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undoubtedly,  was  wliat  had  so  greatly  stirred  him ;  but 
nIr'  could  not  yet  reassemble  her  ideas.  Yet  a  few 
facts  h'ld  become  plain. 

A  maid  came  to  sa  that  Mr.  Spearnvin  had  come 
up  from  his  boat  for  breakfast  with  her  and  was  down- 
stairs. She  went  down  to  find  H^nrv  loun'rinir  in  one 
of  the  great  wicker  chairs  in  the  livuig  room.  He 
arose  and  came  toward  her  (juickly;  but  she  halted 
before  he  could  seize  her. 

'•I  got  back,  Connie — " 

"Yes:  I  heard  you  did." 

"What's  wrop""    dear.''" 

"  Alan  Conrad  has  been  here,  Henry." 

"He  has.^     How  was  that?" 

She  told  him  while  he  watched  her  intently.  "  He 
wired  to  Buffalo  about  the  watch.  He  got  a  reply 
which  he  brought  to  me  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Yes.?" 

"  The  watch  belonged  to  Captain  Stafford  who  was 
lost  with  the  MhcnKa,  Henry." 

He  made  no  rc])ly :  but  waited. 

"You  may  not  have  known  that  it  was  his;  I  mean, 
you  may  not  have  known  that  it  was  he  who  rescued 
the  ]xople  of  the  Winnebago,  but  you  must  have  known 
that  Uncle  Benny  didn't." 

"Yes;  I  knew  that,  Connie,"  he  answered  evenly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  let  me  think  the  watch  was  his 
and  tint  he  must  be  —  dead?  " 

"  Tliat's  all's  the  matter?  You  had  thought  he  wa? 
dead.  I  believed  it  was  better  for  you  —  for  every  one 
—  to  believe  that." 

She  drew  a  little  away  from  him,  with  hands  clasped 
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soim-  wriHriff  found  in  Uncle  Bi-nnv'.s  house  in  Astor 
Street  —  a  list  of  names  of  relatives  of  j)eoj)le  who 
liad  lost  their  lives  upon  the  lake.  Wassaquaiu  knew 
where  those  things  were.  Alan  says  thej  were  given 
to  iiiiii  in  vour  prisenee." 

Slie  saw  the  blood  rise  darkly  under  his  skin.  "  That 
is  true,  Connie." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  that?  " 
He  straightened  as  if  with  ang  t.     '*  Whv  should  I? 
Because  he   thought   that  I  should.?      What"  did  he  tell 
you  about  those  li>ts.?  " 

'•  I  asked  you,  after  you  wont  back,  if  anything  else 
had  happened,  Henry,  and  you  said,  '  nothing.'  I 
should  not  have  considered  the  finding  of  those  lists 
'noth-      "• 
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'•Why  not?  What  were  they  but  names?  What 
has  he  told  you  they  were,  Connie?  Wliat  has  he  said 
to  you?  '' 

^•Nothing  — except  that  his  father  had  kept  them 
very  se-retly;  but  he's  found  out  they  were  names  of 
people  who  had  relatives  on  the  M'mahaf  " 

"What?" 

Recalling  liow  her  blood  had  run  when  Alan  had  told 
her  that,  Henry's  whiteness  and  the  following  suf- 
fusion of  his  face  did  not  surprise  her. 

He  turned  away  a  moment  and  considered. 
"  Where's  Conrad  now,  Connie?  " 

II  He's  gone   to  Frankfort  f  .  cross  to  Manitowoc." 

"To  get  dec})cr  into  that  mess,  I  suppose.  He'll 
only  be  sorry." 

"  Sorry  ?  " 

"  T  told  that  follow  long  ago  not  to  start  stirring 
these  matters  un  about  Tim  ('r.rv,,+    ^r^A  ^.^^^.•,„.,^ i..  t 
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toltl  him  that  he  was  not  to  bring  any  of  it  to  you. 
It's  not  —  a  tiling  tluit  u  man  like  Hen  covered  up  for 
twenty  years  till  it  drove  him  crazy  is  sure  not  to  be 
a  thing  for  a  girl  to  know.  Conrad  seems  to  liave  paid 
no  aticntion  to  me.  But  I  should  think  by  this  time 
he  ought  to  begin  to  suspect  what  sort  of  thing  he's 
going  to  turn  up.  I  don't  know;  but  I  certainly  sus- 
pect —  Hen  leaving  everything  to  that  boy,  whom  no 
one  had  heard  of,  and  the  scrt  of  thing  which  has  come 
up  since.  It's  certainly  not  going  to  be  anything 
pleasant  for  any  of  us,  Cotuiie  —  for  you,  or  your 
father,  or  for  me,  or  for  anybody  who'd  cared  for  Ben, 
or  had  been  associated  with  him.  Least  of  all,  I  should 
say,  would  it  {)rove  anything  pleasant  for  Conrad. 
Ben  ran  away  from  it,  because  he  knew  what  it  was ; 
why  doesn't  this  fellow  let  him  stay  away  from  it?" 

"  He  —  I  mean  Alan.  Henry,"  she  said,  "  isn't  think- 
ing about  hiniself  in  this ;  he  isn't  thinking  about  liis 
father.  He  believes  —  be  is  certain  now  —  that,  what- 
ever his  father  did,  he  injured  some  one;  and  liis  idea 
in  going  ahead  —  he  hasn't  told  it  to  me  that  way,  but 
I  know  —  is  to  find  out  the  wliole  matter  in  order  that 
he  may  make  reconi])ense.  It's  a  terrible  thing,  wliat- 
ever  haj)pened.  He  knows  that,  and  I  know;  but  lie 
wants  —  and  I  want  liim  for  his  sake,  even  for  Uncle 
Benny's  sake  —  to  see  it  through." 

"  Then  it's  a  queer  concern  you've  got  for  Ben ! 
Let  it  alone,  I  tell  you." 

She  stood  flushed  and  perplexed,  gazing  at  him. 
She  never  had  si  in  him  under  stronger  emotion. 

"  You  misunderstood  me  once,  Connie !  "  he  appealed. 
"  You'll  understand  me  now  !  " 
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done  him  in  lu  r  Ihoiifrht  —  about  his  chivalry  to  liis 
ixirtmr  and  invnwy  hi  iiLl'actor,  when  Unclu  Hiimy  was 
.still  kitpiii^r  iiis  placi'  among  min.  Was  H,tir_\  now 
moved,  in  u  way  which  she  could  not  understand,  by 
somi  otliir  ol)li<,'-afion  to  the  man  who  long  ago  had 
aided  hiiiif'  Had  JKnry  ha/ardtd  more  than  lie  had 
told  her  of  the  iiaturf  of  the  thing  hiddiii  which  if  she 
c(nild  guess  it,  would  justify  what  lie  said? 

In  ihc  confusion  of  her  thought,  om'  thing  came 
dearly  which  troubled  her  and  of  which  she  ould  n(  f 
speak.  'I'he  watch  of  Captain  Stafford's  and  the  ring 
and  the  coins,  whidi  had  made  lier  believe  that  Uncle 
Ikimy  was  dead,  had  not  been  j)roof  of  that  to  Henry. 
Vet  he  had  taken  advantage  of  her  belief,  without  un- 
deceiving her,  to  urge  her  to  marry  him  at  once. 

She  knew  of  the  nithlessness  of  Henry's  business 
life;  he  had  forced  down,  o\ercomc  all  who  ofiposed 
hull,  and  he  had  made  full  use  for  his  own  advantage  of 
other  men's  mistaki's  and  erroneous  beli(  fs  and  opin- 
ions. If  he  had  used  her  belief  in  Uncle  Beni.y's  death 
to  hasten  their  marriage,  it  was  something  which 
others  —  particularly  she  —  could  pardon  and  accept. 
If  she  was  drawn  to  him  for  his  strength  and  domi- 
nance, which  sometimes  ran  into  ruthlessncss,  >hc  had 
no  right  to  complain  if  ho  turned  it  thus  upon  her. 

She  had  made  Alan  promise  to  write  her,  if  he 
was  not  to  return,  regarding  what  he  learned;  and  a 
letter  came  to  her  on  the  fourth  day  from  him  in 
Manitowoc.  The  postoifice  em{)loyees  had  no  recol- 
lection, lie  said,  of  the  person  who  had  mailed  the  pack- 
age; it  simply  had  been  dropped  by  some  one  into  the 
receptacle  for  mailing  packages  of  that  sort.  They 
did  not  know  the  handwriting  upon  the  wrnnner.  winch 
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lit'  }ia(I  tak.  n  with  him:  nor  was  it  known  at  tho  hank  or 
in  any  ol  the  stons  whire  ho  ha<l  shown  it.  Thr  slioo 
•  lialir  li  1(1  no  ncollcff  ion  of  that  particular  box. 
Ahiii,  liowevtr,  was  continuing  his  iiKjuirics. 

Ill  Scptcnihcr  lie  reported  in  a  itrirf,  totally  imper- 
sonal note,  tliat  he  was  continumtr  with  tiie  iim-^t if,' i- 
tions  lie  liad  been  makinir  previous  to  his  visit  to 
IIari)or  Point;  this  cum  from  S  inra,  Ontario.  In 
October  he  sent  n  diffen  it  addriss  where  he  could  be 
found  in  case  anything  more  came,  such  as  the  bo.K 
which  had  come  to  CoMstance  in  Au/.;ust. 

She  wrote  to  him  in  reply  each  time;  in  lack  of 
anvfhini^  more  imi  'trtant  to  till  him,  slu'  related  some 
of  liir  activities  and  in(]uir<  1  about  h:s.  After  she 
had  written  him  thus  'wici,  he  rtplinl,  describing  his 
life  on  til'  h(  t.s  pleasantly  and  humorou^'y;  tlun, 
though  she  imuiedi;  tcly  replied,  she  did  not  hoar  from 
him  af(ain. 

She  had  returned  to  Chica/ro  late  in  September  and 
soon  was  vi-ry  busy  with  soci  d  affairs.  iKii'fits,  aiul 
'ja/aars  which  were  ^iven  that  fall  for  the  livd  Cross 
and  the  di'Ferent  Allied  causes;  a  little  later  came  a 
series  (d'  the  more  personal  and  absorbing  luncheons 
and  dances  and  dinners  for  her  and  for  Henry,  since 
their  cnpageinei',  which  long  had  been  tak  n  for 
granted  by  c  ery  one  who  knew  them,  was  announccfl 
now.  So  tliL  days  drifted  into  December  and  winter 
again. 

The  lake,  beating  against  the  esplanade  across  the 
Drive  before  Constance's  windows,  had  changed  its 
color;  it  had  no  longer  its  autumn  blue  nnd  silver:  it 
was  gray,  sluggish  with  floating  neidle-points  of  ice 
iieid  in  suiuLiou.      iiie  iiue  iuui  iiot   vor  ixgun  to  lonn, 
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but  the  piers  and  hreakwatcrs  had  white  ice  caps 
frozen  from  spray  —  harhin^'ers  of  the  closin^r  ,)f  „avi. 
gation.  Tlie  .suninifr  boats,  those  of  ("orvct,  Sherrill, 
and  Spearman  with  the  rest,  were  bein<r  tied  up.  Tlie 
birds  were  gone;  only  tlie  gulls  remained  —  gray, 
clamorous  shapes  circling  and  calling  to  one  another 
across  the  water.  Early  in  December  the  newspapers 
announced  the  closing  of  the  locks  at  the  "  Soo  "  by 
the   ice. 

That  she  had  not  heard  from  Alan  was  begimiing  to 
recur  to  Constance  with  strange  insistence.  He  must 
have  left  the  boats  by  now,  unless  he  had  found  work 
on  one  of  those  few  which  ran  through  the  winter. 

lie  and  his  occupation,  instead  of  slipping  from  her 
tiioughts  with  time,  absorbed  her  more  and  more. 
Soon  after  he  had  gone  to  Manitowoc  and  he  had 
written  that  he  had  discovered  nothing,  she  had  gone 
to  the  office  of  the  Petoskey  paper  and,  looking  back 
over  the  twenty-year-old  files,  she  had  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  Miwaka,  with  all  on  board. 
That  fate  was  modified  only  by  the  Indian  Drum  beat- 
ing short.  So  one  man  from  the  Minaka  had  been 
saved  somehow,  many  believed.  If  that  could  have 
been,  there  was,  or  there  had  I)een,  some  one  alive  after 
the  ship  "disappeared" — Alan's  word  went  through 
her  with  a  chill  —  who  knew  what  had  happened  to  the 
ship  and  who  knew  of  the  fate  of  his  shii)mates. 

She  had  gone  over  the  names  again;  if  there  was 
meaning  in  the  Drum,  who  was  the  man  who  had  been 
saved  and  visited  that  fate  on  Benjamin  Corvet? 
Was  it  Luke?  There  was  no  Luke  named  among  the 
crew;  but  sucli   men  often  went  by   many  names.     If 
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brmijrht    from   fliut    lobt   ship  soiiiLtliiiig  which   tlircat- 
ciicd  rnclf  Ilciiriv  thdt,  ut  liiut,  expliiirud  Liik*-. 

'I'luii  ;iiiothtr  uhti  had  si  i/td  lur.  Captiiiii  Cuk'h 
Stiitl  1)1(1  was  named  aiiiorif,'  the  h)sU  of  cDiirsc;  with 
hiiM  had  pcri^hrd  his  son.  a  lioy  of  thrii'.  'I'hat  was 
all  that  was  said,  and  all  that  was  fi>  In;  learned  of  him, 
the    hov. 

Alan  had  he(  n  three  then.  This  was  wild,  erazy 
speeulation.  The  ship  was  lost  with  all  hands;  only 
tile  Uruiii,  helieved  in  by  the  superstitious  and  the  most 
i^riioraiit,  denied  that.  The  Drum  said  that  one  soul 
had  heen  saved.  How  could  a  cliild  of  three  have  been 
sa\ed  when  strong-  men,  to  the  last  one,  liad  perislied.'' 
And,  if  he  had  heen  saved,  he  was  StaH'ortrs  son. 
Why  should  Uncle  Ueiiny  have  sent  him  away  and 
cared  for  him  and  then  sent  for  liim  and,  himself  dis- 
u[)pearing,  leave  all  he  had  to  —  StatPord's  son.^ 

Or  was  he  Stafford's  son?  Her  thou<,'ht  went  hack 
to  the  things  which  had  heen  sent  —  the  things  from  a 
man's  pockets  v>ith  a  widdiiig  ring  among  them.  She 
had  believed  that  the  ring  cleared  the  mother's  name; 
might  it  in  reality  only  more  involve  it?  Why  had  it 
come  back  like  this  to  the  man  by  whom,  perha])s,  it 
had  heen  given?  Henry's  words  came  again  and  again 
to  Constance:  "It's  a  queer  concern  you've  got  for 
Ben.  Leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you!*'  He  knew  then 
something  about  Uncle  Benny  which  n.ight  have 
brought  on  home  terrible  tiling  which  Henry  did  not 
know  but  might  guess?  Constance  went  weak  within. 
Uncle  Benny's  wife  had  left  him,  she  remembered. 
Was  it  bettJr,  after  all,  to  "  leave  it  alone?  " 

But  it  wasn't  a  thing  which  one  could  command  one's 
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M'lf  try  to,  so  long  as  it  concerned  Alan.  Coming 
home  late  one  afternoon  toward  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, she  dismissed  the  motor  ^nd  sNjod  gazing  at  the 
gulls.  The  day  was  chill,  gray;  the  air  had  the  feel, 
and  the  voices  of  the  gulls  had  the  sound  to  her,  which 
precede  the  coming  of  a  severe  storm.  The  gulls  re- 
called sharply  to  lier  the  day  when  Alan  first  had  come 
to  them,  and  how  she  had  been  the  one  first  to  meet  him 
and  the  child  veroc  which  had  told  him  that  he  too  was 
of  the  lakes. 

She  venf  on  into  the  house.  A  telegraph  envelope 
addressed  to  her  father  was  on  the  table  in  the  hall. 
A  servant  told  her  the  message  had  come  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  that  he  had  telej)honed  to  Mr.  Sherrill's  otflce, 
but  Mr.  Slierrill  was  not  in.  There  was  no  reason  for 
her  thhiking  that  the  message  might  be  from  Alan  ex- 
cept his  i):-esence  in  her  thoughts,  nut  she  went  at  once 
to  the  tekplione  and  called  her  father.  He  was  in 
now,  and  he  directed  her  to  open  the  message  and  read 
it  to  him. 

"  Have  some  one,"  she  read  aloud:  .she  choked  in  her 
excitement  at  what  came  next  — "  Have  some  one  who 
knew  Mr.  Corvet  well  enough  to  recogi.ize  him,  even  if 
greatly  ciianged,  meet  Carferry  \umber  5^.")  Manito- 
woc Wednesday  this  week.       Vlan  Conrad." 

Her  hiart  was  beating  fast.  "  Are  you  there.^  "  she 
said  into  the  'j)lione. 

'•  Yes." 

"Whom  shall  you  send.='" 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  "I  shall  go  my- 
self," her  father  answiTi  d. 

She  hung  up  the  re.u  iver.  Had  Alan  found  Uncle 
Be.Miv.=^      He  had  found,  ap])arently,  someone  whose  re- 
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semblance  to  the  picture  she  had  sliovvcd  him  was 
marked  cnougli  to  make  him  believe  that  person  might 
be  Benjamin  Corvet ;  or  he  had  heard  of  some  one  who, 
from  the  account  he  had  received,  he  thought  might  be. 
She  read  again  the  words  of  the  telegram  ...'■'  even 
if  greatly  changed !  "  and  she  felt  startling  and  terrify- 
ing warning  in  that  phrase. 


CHAPTER  XV 


OLD    BUKR    OF    THK    KERRY 

IT  was  in  late  NovcuiIkt  and  wliile  the  coal 
carrier  rontiar,  on  wliieli  Jie  was  serving  as 
lookout,  was  in  Lake  Superior  tlii.t  Alan  first 
licard  of  Jim  JJurr.  TJie  name  spoken  among  some 
other  names  in  casual  eonversafion  hy  a  member  of  the 
crew,  stirred  and  excited  him  ;  the  name  JanPs  IJurr,  oc- 
curring on  Henjamin  Corvet's  li.t,  had  horiie  opposite 
It  the  legend  "All  disappeared:  no  trae,."  an.l  Alan, 
whose  investigations  had  account, d  tor  all  othrr>  whonJ 
the  list  cont'ined,  had  been  able  regarding  Hurr  onlv  to 
verify  the  fact  that  at  the  iuldress  given' ro  one  of  "this 
naine  was  to  be  found. 

Ur  questioned  the  oiler  who  had  mentioned  Burr. 
Tne  man  had  met  Ikirr  one  night  in  .Manifoucc  with 
other  men,  and  something  about  the  old  n-an  ha.l  im- 
pressed both  his  name  and  image  on  him;  he  knew  no 
more  than  that.  At  .Manitowoc !  — the  p.ace  from 
winch  Captain  Stafr.-rd's  watch  had  oeen  sent  to  Con- 
stance Sherrill  and  where  .Man  ha.l  sought  for,  b-it  had 
failed  to  fiiul,  the  sencKr !  Had  Alan  st.m,bl.,d  In- 
chance  upon  the  one  whom  I}(iiiann"n  Corvet  had  been 
unable  to  trace.^  Ha.I  Co.vet.  after  his  disappear- 
ance, foun<l  Burr.^  Had  Hurr  In,;,  the  ..  n.ler,  under 
Corvet's  direr!  ion,  of  th,..e  things.-  Alan  spendat.d 
upon   this.      The  man   might    well,  of  cour>e,   be   son.e 
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otluT  Jim  Burr;  tluri'  wore  prohablv  many  men  hy  that 
naiiiL'.  Vet  the  .James  Burr  of  Corvet's  list  must  have 
been  sueh  a  one  as  the  oiler  Jeseribid  —  a  uliite  haii'ed 
ohl  man. 

Alan  eould  not  leave  the  Poiifidc  and  <^o  at  once  to 
Manitowoc  t(j  seek  for  Bun- :  for  he  was  needed  where 
he  was.  The  season  of  na\iiration  on  I.iLi'  Supei'lor 
was  near  its  close.  In  Duliith  skippers  were  clamoi'in^ 
for  cargoes;  ships  were  ladini;  in  ha^te  foi-  a  last  trip 
before  ice  closed  the  lake's  outlet  at  the*  Soo  a!rain>t  all 
ships.  If  was  fully  a  we.k  later  an,;  af('  r  the  I'outiac 
had  i:itn  laden  ai^ain  and  had  repassed  the  len^lh  of 
Lake  Supi^rior  that  Alan  left  the  vessel  at  Sault  Ste. 
.Marie  and  took  the  train  for  Manitowoc. 

TIk'  little  lake  pori  of  Manitowoc,  v.liicli  he  riached 
in  the  late  afternoon,  was  turbuiint  with  the  lake 
.season's  ai)proachiii^r  elose.  Lonu-  liius  of  bulk 
frei<rhti  i-s.  loaded  and  tied  up  to  wait  for  sprinir,  filled 
the  river:  their  released  crews  rioted  thr()u<,di  the  town. 
Alan  iiKjuired  for  the  seamen's  drinkin.if  i)lacr,  where 
his  iiifoi-mant  had  met  Jim  Burr;  foil('\  in^r  the  direc- 
tions he  received  he  made  his  way  along  the  river  bank 
until  he  found  it.  The  place  was  neat,  immaculate;  a 
.score  of  hakenien  sat  talkino'  at  little  tables  or  leaned 
a^^'lMlst  !he  bar.  Alan  in(]uircd  of  the  proprietor  for 
Jim   Burr. 

The  proprii'tor  knew  old  Jim  Bui'r  —  yes.  Burr 
was  a  wi;^elsman  on  ("arferry  \umber  y.").  He  was  a 
lakeman.  e\])erie'.ced  ;uid  capable;  that  f.act,  some 
nKUiths  befoi'e,  '  ,ui  served  as  introduction  for  him  to 
the  fre(|uenters  of  this  pLace.  When  the  Urvy  was  in 
harbor  at.d  he.  dutiis  left  him  idle.  Burr  came  up  and 
waited   ther-,  occupying  always   the   same   cliaii.      He 
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never  drank:  ho  nev.r  spoke  to  otluTs  unless  M,ey  si.uke 
in-st  to  hini,  iMit   tlun  l,e   lalkc!   treelv  about  old  day 
OM  tiR.  Inkc^,  about  .hii.s  whicli  bad  bmi  lo.st  and  about 
nun  loiifT  (Uiu\. 

Alan  d.ridcd  that  there  could  h  r,>  brtt^r  pi.  e  to 
■'itervR.u-  oI,l  lUn-r  than  here;  hr  waited  H.en  ore,  and 
in  Ihe  oarly  evunin-  th,'  old  man  eanie  in. 

.Man  natchcd  him  curioiisK  as,  uit|,  f  spoaki-g  to 
any  one,  b..  uc.t  to  f!„.  .hair  recognized  hs  hi^  and  sat 
<'""n.  11..  Has  a  sl.n.K  r  but  muscularlv  built  man 
seennn-  ab.mt  sixty-iivr,  but  In-  mi^rhf  be  Vonsjderablv 
younger  or  ol.l.r  than  that.  His  hair  m  ,s  compIrtelV 
white;  his  nosi.  was  thin  a-nl  Miisitivf;  bis  face  was 
sn.o.,thly  placid,  cmofionKss,  contented;  his  eyes  were 
qiiicrly  clouded,  d,  ,j)set  and  intint. 

Those  uhose  names  Alan  had  found  on  Corvct's  list 
^'••I'l  '"•^■"  "i'  all   ages,  young  and  old;  but  Uurr  mi-rht 
veil  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Corvet  on  the  lakes 
Alan  moved  over  and  look  a  seat  besicK-  the  oM  man 

"You're  from  No.  o-,?  "  he  asked,  to  draw  bun  into 
convei-sation. 
"  Ves." 

'•  I've  !,e,  n  working  on  the  carrier  Poufiac  as  look- 
out. She's  on  her  way  to  tie  up  at  (1. viand,  so  I  left 
her  and  came  on  here.  You  don't  know  whether  there's 
a  chance  for  nie  to  get  a  place  through  the  winter  on 
No.  y.).-  " 

_     Ol.l  IJurr  retlect.d.      -  One  of  our  bovs  has  been  talk- 
ing of  leaving.      J   dnn'i   know   u  hen  he  expects   to  ffo 
\ou  might  ask."  ^  " 

"Thank    you;    J    will.      My    nam.'s    fonrad—  Man 
(  oni'-ul." 

He  saw  no  recognition  of  IIr.  name  in  liurr's  roccD- 
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tion  of  if ;  but  lie  Imd  not  expected  that.  None  of  those 
on  Jk'ii  amiii  (.Orvet'.s  h'st  liad  had  any  knowledge  of 
Alan  Conrad  or  had  heard  the  name  before. 

Ahin  was  silent,  watchintr  the  old  man;  Hurr,  silent 
too,  seeniefl  listeniiifr  to  the  eonvc  r.vition  whieh  c/une  to 
them  lom  the  tables  mar  \\s,  uliere  men  were  talking 
of  cargoes,  and  of  ships  and  of  men  who  worked 
sailed  upon  them. 

'•  How   long  ha\e  you  been  on  the  lakes?"  Alan   in- 
(juired. 


and 


All  my  life."'  The  (jue>lion  awakeneil  reminiseenee 
in  the  old  man.  '•  My  father  had  a  farm.  I  didi-t  like 
farming.  The  .schooners  —  they  wiiv  almost  all 
Nchooiiers  in  th.ose  days  —  came  in  to  load  with  lumber. 
AMien  I  was  nine  years  old,  I  ran  away  an('  got  on 
board  a  schooner.  Tve  bei'u  at  it,  sail  or  steam,  ever 
since." 

"Do  you   remember  tlie  Mhiaka?  "^ 

"The.]//ay,/.7,r'" 

Old  Hurr  turned  abrujjtly  and  studied  Alan  with  a 
slow  scrutiny  whj.  h  seemid  to  look  him  through  and 
through;  yet  while  his  eyes  remained  H\id  on  A'an  sud- 
deidy  they  lew  blank.  He  was  not  thinking  now  of 
Alan,  but  had  turned  his  thoughts  within  himself. 

"  I  remember  her  -  -  ves.  She  was  lost  iii  •9.5,"  he 
said.      "  In   "D-V  he  repealed. 

"  You  lost  a  nej)hew  with  her,  didn't  vou?  " 

"A  nephew  — no.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  lost  a 
brother.*' 

*'  Where  were  you  liv"  ig  then?  " 

"  In  Ennnet  County,  .Michigan.'' 

Wh(n  did  you  move  to  Point  Corbay,  Ontario?" 

1  never  lived  at  Point  Corbav." 
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••  Did  anv  of  vour  faiiiilv  live  there.-  '' 

"  No."  Old  Ijuir  look.d  auuy  from  Alan,  and  the 
que.  r  cloudiiKss  of  iii.s  eyes  heeanie  more  evide,,!. 
^^  "Why  do  you  a.sL  all  this?"  he  said  irritably. 
"AMiat  have  they  been  tellin^r  yo„  about  nie?  I  told 
you  about  myself:  our  farm  was  in  Kmiiiet  Countv,  but 
we  had  a  likin-  for  the  lake.  One  of  mv  brothers  wi.s 
lost  in  '<)-j  witli  tJie  Miuaka  and  another"in  '<)9  with  the 
Susan  Hart." 

"Did  you  know  IJenjamin  Corvet?"  Alan  asked. 
Old  Ikirr  stared  at  iiini  uncertainly.     "  I  know  who 
lie  is,   of  course.'' 

"  Vou  ne\er  met  him.^  " 

"  \o." 

_  "  Did  you   receive  a  connnunication   from   him  some 
tmie  this  year.-  " 

"From  him.^  From  Henjamin  Corvet.^  No."  Old 
Burr's  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase.  "  What  sort  of 
communication?  " 

"A  re.juest  to  send  some  things  to  .Miss  Constance 
Sherriil  at   Ilaibor  Point." 

"  1  neve  r  heard  of  Miss  Constance  Sherriil.  To  send 
what  thinfTs?  " 

"  Several  things  —  among  them  a  watch  whidi  had 
belonged  to  Captain  StalJ'ord  of  the  Mixaikar 

Old  Eurr  got  up  sud.lenly  and  stood  gazing  down  at 
Alan.  "A  watch  of  Captain  Stafford's?  —  no  "  he 
said  agitatediy.     '' \o !  "  ' 

Ho  moved  away  and  left  the  place:  and  Alan  sprang 
up  and  followed  him. 

He  was  not,  it  seemed  jirobablo  to  Alan  now,  the 
James  Burr  of  ^  orvet's  list ;  at  least  Alan  could  not  see 
how  he  could  be  that  one.     Among  the  names  of  the 
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crew  of  till'  Mhcaka  Alan  had  found  that  of  a  Frank 
Hiirr,  and  lii.s  iiuniiriLs  had  infoniu'd  him  that  this  man 
was  a  n(|)Iu'\v  of  the  James  Hiirr  ulio  had  h'vcd  near 
Port    Corhay    and    had    "  disappeared  "'    with    all    his 

family.      Old  Rurr  hid  not  lived  at  Tort  C'orbay at 

least,  he  elaimed  not  to  have  lived  there:  he  <riive  an- 
other address  and  assigned  to  himvlf  (niite  ditfVrent 
coiuiecfions.  For  every  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
Mnciihit  there  had  been  a  eorrespoudiiii^-,  hut  different 
name  u|)on  Corvet's  list  —  the  name  of  a  close  relative. 
If  old  Rurr  was  not  related  to  the  IJurr  on  ("orvet's  list, 
what  connection  could  he  have  with  the  Mhctikn,  and 
why  sliould  Alan's  questions  have  agitated  him  so.? 
Alan  would  not  lose  sight  of  old  Rurr  until  he  had 
learned  the  reason  for  that. 

He  followed,  as  the  old  man  crossed  the  bridge  and 
turned  to  his  left  among  the  buildings  on  the  river 
front.  Rurr's  figure,  vague  in  the  dusk,  crossed  the 
railroad  yards  and  made  its  way  to  where  a  huge  black 
bulk,  which  Aian  recognized  as  the  ferry,  loomed  at 
the  waterside.  He  disajjpeared  aboard  it.  Alan,  fol- 
lowing him,  gazed  about. 

A  long,  broad,  black  boat  the  ferry  was,  almost  four 
hundred  feet  to  the  tall,  blufF  bow.  Seen  from  the  stem, 
the  sliip  seemed  only  an  unusually  rugged  and  power- 
ful steam  freighter:  viewed  from  the  beam,  the  vessel 
appeared  slightly  short  for  its  freeboard;  only  when 
ohscrvexl  from  the  stern  did  its  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ity become  |ilain;  for  a  few  feet  only  above  the  water 
line,  the  stern  was  all  cut  away,  and  the  long,  low- 
cavern  of  ihe  deck  gleamed  Avitli  rails  upon  vMch  the 
electric  lights  ghrited.  Save  for  'he  supports  of  the 
superstructure    and    where    the   funnels   and  ventilator 
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pij)i'.s  {)as.-.c'(l  lip  fit. Ill  1)(1<M\,  that  wholu  .strata  of  the 
.^l.ij.  ua,  a  va>t  .ar  sli.d;  its  t  r.icks,  niniiiii^r  to  the 
fd^re  of  tlic  stii-ii,  toii(|„(l  tracks  on  the  dock.  A 
frci^rht  eii<rinL'  was  l)atkin<r  loaded  cars  from  a  train 
of  .Mxtcdi  (ars  upon  tlie  rails  on  the  starboard  side; 
aii()lh(r  IraMi  of  sixt.in  hii-^  hoK  cars  waited  to  go 
aho.'ird  on  tue  tracks  to  the  port  of  tli-  center  stan- 
chion-. When  the  two  trains  wvrc  aho.-.rd,  the  ;rreat 
vessel — '•  No.  ^.-,,*'  in  hijr  white  stencil  iij.on  her  black 
sides  were  her  di>tiii^riiis|iitirr  marks  —  would  thrust 
out  into  the  ice  and  gale  f(jr  the  Michigan  shore  nearly 
eighty  miles  awav. 

Al.iii  Ihnlled  a  little  at  his  inspection  of  the  ferry. 
He  had  not  .seen  close  at  h.and  h.lore  one  of  these  great 
craft  which,  throughout  th,  winter,  hrave  ice  and  .siorm 
alter  all  —  nr  nearly  all  — other  lake  boats  are  tied 
up.  lie  luui  not  meant  to  apply  tlure  when  lie  que.s- 
tioned  old  JJiirr  about  a  berth  on  the  ferry  ;  he  had  used 
that  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  into  conversation 
with  the  oM  man.  J.iut  now  he  meant  to  apply;  for  it 
would  tn.ible  him  to  find  out  more  about  old  I}"urr. 

He  went  forward  between  the  tra-ks  upon  the'deck 
to  the  companionway,  and  asc.  nded  and  found  the  skip- 
per and  presdit.d  hi.-,  credentials.  \o  berth  on  the 
ferry  was  vacant  yet  but  one  soon  would  i)e,  and  Alan 
was  accept,  (I  in  lieu  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  leave; 
his  w.iges  would  not  begin  until  the  other  man  left,  but 
in  the  meantime  he  could  remain  aboard  the  ferrv  if  he 
wished.  Alan  ehcted  to  remain  aboard.  Th<  ,skij)per 
called  a  man  to  assign  quarters  to  Alan,  and  .Man,  go- 
ing with  the  man,  questioned  him  about  Burr. 

All  that  was  known  definitely  aiiout  old  Burr  on  tlie 
ft  rry,  it  appeared,  was  that  he  Jiad  joined  the  vessel  in 
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early  .spriii;;.      Rcforc    tliat  —  llu^v  did  not   k 


now 


ho  uii^ht  Ik-  un  old  lukcnian  who,  at'ti 
a>liori',  had  rctiinud  to  the'  lakii  l'( 


IT  s|i(  iKlinir  ytai's 
iliood.      Ho 


Ki>,  lor  a  livt,  liliood 
had  ri'])ii.>intt(l  liiinMJi'  as  oxperiLiiccd  and  trained  uj)on 
tin-  lakes,  and  he  had  'jcen  ahlc  tc  deiiiotist j-ate  iiis  fit- 
ness: in  .spite  of  his  age  he  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  the  fiiw. 

The  next  n'ornin^r,  Alan  a])j)roaelK(l  old  Rurr  in  the 
crew's  (juaiters  and  tried  to  draw  him  intc  con\er.>at ion 
a;L,'aln  about  himself;  but  J{urr  only  .stared  at  Jiim  with 
his  intent  and  od(l|\  introspective  eyes  and  would  not 
talk  upon  this  subject.  A  week  pasvd  ;  Alan,  estal)- 
lished  as  a  lookoul  now  on  No.  f2.")  and  .  irrvin"-  on  his 
dulits,  saw  Jhirr  daily  and  almost  e\erv  hour;  his 
watch  coincided  with  Rurr's  watch  at  the  wheel  —  they 
went  on  duty  and  were  relieved  to^rcthcr.  Yet  better 
actjuaintancc  did  not  make  the  old  man  more  communi- 
catne;  a  score  of  iiiiivs  ,\lan  attempted  to  ^^et  him  to 
tell  more  about  himself,  but  he  evaded  Alan's  (lue^tions 
and,  if  Alan  persisted,  he  avoided  him.  Thin,  on  an 
evenin/^f  bitter  cold  with  the  comiuir  of  wititor,  clear  and 
filled  with  s*ars,  Alan,  _iu>t  relieved  from  watch,  stood 
b\  the  {)ilothouse  as  Rurr  also  was  relit'\ed.  The  old 
man  paused  bi'side  bin:,  looking,-  to  the  west. 

'*  Have  you  ever  been  in  Sturgeon's  Ray.^  "  he  asked. 

"  In  Wisconsin.^     No." 

"  There  is  a  small  house  there  —  and  a  cliild  ;  bo 
he  seemed  figuring  the  date,  '"  Feb.  lU,  1914." 

"  A  relative  of  yours  .^  " 

"  Yes." 

"One  of  your  brothers'  children  or  grandchildren  .^^  " 

"  I  bad  no  brothers,"  old  Rurr  said  ciuietly. 

Alan    .stared    at   him,   amazed.      "  Rut   you    told    me 
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ahout  voiir  hiotlurs  and  about  tluir  luiii^r  lost  in 
uric-k>  (Jii  the  laki-  and  aljoul  your  liuiiio  in  I'.immt 
C'omifv!"' 

"I  iirvii-  liv.d  in  I'ltiiiiut  Count  V,"  old  Huir  rtpliul. 
"Some  o;if  iKc  iiiu>t  lia\c  tol<i  you  tliat  ahout  iiu.  I 
come  froiu  Canada  — of  Fntuh-Canadian  (h^(•ult. 
My  family  u.re  of  th.'  Hudson  I];iy  pcopK'.  I  was  a 
guid(  and  hunlii-  until  rccintly.  Only  a  tVw  years  a-ro 
I  I'anif  onto  llie  hkts,  hut  niv  cousin  came  iicrc  hcfciiv 
I  did.      It  i-,  his  /hil.l." 

Did  HuiT  moved  away  and  Alaji  turned  to  the  mate. 

"  Wii.it  do  you  make  of  old  Hurr?  "'  he  aske.l. 

'•  IU\  a  romancer.  We  ^nl  'em  that  wav  once  in  a 
while  — old  liars!  HCII  ^nve  y,,,,  twenty  d'itlVrent  ac- 
counts of  himself  —  twenty  different  lives.  None  of 
them  is  true'.  I  ehui't  know  who  he  is  or  where  he 
fame  from,  hut  it's  sure  iie  isn't  any  of  the  things  he 
says  lie  is." 

Alan  turned  away,  chill  witli  disai)iiointment.  It  was 
only  that,  flun  — .,ld  Hurr  was  a  romancer  after  the 
manner  o(  some  olel  seamen.  He  consi  lucteel  for  his 
own  anuiseme.nt  these  "lives."  He.  uas  not  only  not 
the  Ikirr  of  Corvet's  list;  he  was  some  on.  not  any  way 
contiected  with  the  Mhcaha  or  with  Corve  .  YetAlan, 
upon  reflection,  could  not  helieve  that  it  was  only  this.' 
Bu.-r,  if  he  liael  wisheel  to  do  that,  nu'ght  perhaps  merelv 
have  simulated  agitation  wlien  Alan  questioned  him 
about  \hc  Miualai;  but  why  should  he  have  wished  te) 
simulate  it?  Alan  could  conceive  of  no  conditie)n 
which  by  any  possibility  could  have  suggested  such 
simulation  to  the  old  man. 

He  cease'd  now,  however,  to  question  Burr  since  ques- 
tioning either  had  no  result  at  all  or  led  the  old  man  to 
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ut.iviti^  (ictioiis;  in  rt -iioiisc  the  old  man  hccnmc  l>y 
(Ic^nrc^  iiiorf  coiiiiiiuiiuutivc.  J  If  told  Aim,  uf  diffiT- 
(iit  tiiiifs,  a  in.Militr  i)(  otlier  "lives"  wliicli  lie  t'laiincd 
as  !iis  own.  In  o!  iy  ii  IVw  of  these  liw-,  had  he  hein, 
hy  his  account,  a  seaman;  he  had  been  a  multitude  of 
other  thiiiffs  — in  some  a  farmer,  in  others  a  lumher- 
j;ick  or  a  fi>liennaii  ;  he  had  lutii  horn,  he  told,  in  a 
half-dozen  ditlen  iit  placi  -.  and  can.e  of  as  many  dill'cr- 
ent   sorts  of  piopU'. 

On  (lick,  one  ni;;ht,  listenin;^  while  old  Hurr  related 
his  sixth  or  seventh  life,  excitement  sudderdy  seized 
Alan,  ihirr,  in  thi>  life  which  he  was  telliiifj,  claimed 
to  he  an  l^n^li^hman  horn  in  Liverpool.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  seaman  in  the  British  navy;  he  had  been  ])res- 
ent  at  the  shelling  of  Alexanilria;  later,  because  of  some 
ditficulty  which  he  glossed  over,  he  hud  deserted  and 
had  come  to  "the  States";  he  had  been  first  a  deck- 
hand then  t!ie  mate  of  a  tramj)  schooner  on  the  lakes. 
Alan,  ^a/.'inrr;  at  the  old  man,  felt  exultation  leapinff  and 
throbbing  within  him.  He  reco^nii/i'd  this  "life";  he 
knew  in  advjince  its  incidents.  This  life  which  old  Burr 
was  rehearsin<f  to  him  as  his  own,  was  the  actual  life  of 
Monro  Burkhalter,  one  of  the  men  on  C'orvet's  list  re- 
garding whom  Alan  had  been  able  to  obtain  full  in- 
formation ! 

Alan  sped  below,  when  he  was  relieved  from  watch, 
and  frot  out  the  clippinrjs  left  by  Corvet  and  the  notes 
of  what  he  himself  had  learned  in  his  visits  to  the  homes 
of  these  people.  His  excitement  p^rew  greater  as  he 
pored  over  them;  he  found  that  he  could  account,  with 
their  aid,  for  all  that  old  Burr  had  told  him.  Old 
Burr's  "  lives  "  were  not,  of  course,  his ;  yet  neither 
were  they  fictions.     They  —  their  incidents,  at  least  — 
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were  actualities.  They  were  woven  from  the  iives  of 
those  upon  Corvet'.s  list!  Ahm  felt  his  skin  prickling' 
and  tlie  blood  beating  fast  in  his  temples.  How  could 
IJurr  have  known  these  incidents?  Wlio  could  lie  be 
to  know  them  all.?  To  what  man,  but  one,  could  all 
of  them  1x2  known.?  Was  old  Burr  .  .  .  Benjamin 
Corvet.? 

x\lan  could  give  no  certain  answer  to  that  question. 
He  could  not  find  any  definite  resemblance  in  Burr's 
placid  face  to  the  picture  of  Corvet  which  Constance 
had  shown  him.  Yet,  as  regarded  his  age  and  his  phys- 
ical characteristics,  there  was  nothing  to  make  his  iden- 
tity with  Benjamin  Corvet  impossi})Ie.  Sherrill  or 
others  who  had  known  Benjamin  Corvet  well,  might  be 
able  to  find  resemblances  which  Alan  could  not.  And, 
whuther  Burr  was  or  was  not  Corvet,  he  was  undeniably 
some  one  to  whom  the  particulars  of  Corvet's  life  were 
known. 

Alan  telegraphed  that  day  to  Sherrill ;  but  when  the 
message  had  gone  doubt  seized  him.  He  awaited 
eagerly  the  coming  of  whoever  Sherrill  might  send  and 
the  revelations  regarding  Corvet  which  might  come 
then:  but  at  the  same  time  he  shrunk  from  that  reve- 
lation. He  himself  had  become,  he  knew,  wholly  of  the 
lakes  now  :  his  life,  whatever  his  future  might  be,  would 
be  concerned  with  th.  m.  Yot  he  was  not  of  them  in 
the  way  he  would  have  wished  to  be;  he  was  no  more 
than  a  common  seaman. 

Benjamin  Corvet,  when  he  went  away,  had  tried  to 
leave  his  place  and  power  among  lakemen  to  Alan: 
A>an,  refusing  io  accept  what  Corvet  had  left  until 
Corvet's  reason  should  be  known,  had  felt  obliged  also 
to  refuse  friendship  with  the  Sherrills.      When  revela- 
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Hon  came,  would  it  make  possible  xMan's  accept  ance  of 
the  place  Corvct  had  prepared  for  liiiii,  or  would  it 
leave  him  where  he  was?  Would  it  bring  him  nearer  to 
Constance  Sherrill,  or  would  it  set  him  forever  away 
from  her? 
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OLDER  some  to-night,  Conrad." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

'•  Strait's  freezing  over,  they  sav." 
"Pretty  stifF  ice  outside  here  already,  .sir." 
The  skipper  ghmced  out  and  sniih'd  confidently  but 
without  further  coniment ;  yet  he  took  occasion  to  go 
down  and  j)ass  ahjiig  the  car  deck  and  observe  the  men 
who  under  (Hrection  of  the  mate  Mere  locking  the  lugs 
under  the  car  wheels,  as  tlie  trains  came  on  hoard. 
The  wind,  whicli  had  riNcii  wilh  nightfall  t')  a  gale  off 
the  water,  whipped  snow  with  it  wliieh  swirled  and  back- 
eddied  with  the  switching  cars  into  the  great,  gaping 
stern  of  tiie  ferry. 

Officially,  aiul  to  chief  extent  in  actuality,  naviga- 
tion now  had  '■'■  closed  "  for  the  winter.'  Further 
up  the  harbor,  beyond  Number  Ji.'),  glowed  the  white 
lanterns  marking  two  vessels  moored  and  "  lairl  up  " 
till  spring;  another  was  still  in  the  active  process 
of  "laying  up."  .Marine  insurance,  as  regards  all 
ordinary  craft,  had  ceased;  and  the  Government 
at  sunrise,  five  days  before,  had  taken  the  warning  lights 
from  the  Straits  of  .Mackinaw,  from  Ile-aux-Galcts, 
from  north  .^^anit()u,  ;md  the  Vox  Islands;  and  the 
light  at  IJeaver  Island  had  but  five  nights  more  to  burn. 
Alan  followed  as  the  captain  went  below,  and  ho  went 
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aft  lifhvccn  the  car  tracks,  watching  old  Burr.  Hax  itifr 
(lo  particular  duly  ulicii  tlic  i)oat  was  in  dock,  old  IJurr 
had  i^oiic  toward  the  stcaim  r  "  laviii^r  u]),"  <ii;d  now 
wa>  >tandiii<r  watching  with  ahsor|)tion  the  work  going 
on.  'I'lurc  was  a  tug  a  little  fartiicr  along,  ^ith  steam 
up  and  hiack  smoke  pouring  from  its  short  funnel. 
Old  Burr  ohserved  this  boat  too  and  moved  up  a  little 
nearer.  Alan,  following  the  wheelsman,  came  ojjposite 
the  .stern  of  the  freighter;  the  snow  let  through  enough 
of  the  light  from  the  dock  to  show  the  name  Sfoiicjh- 
ton.  It  was,  Alan  knew,  a  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Si)ear- 
man  ship.  He  moved  closer  to  old  Burr  and  watched 
him  more  intently. 

"What's  the  matter.^"  he  asked,  as  the  old  man 
halted  and,  looking  down  at  the  tug,  sliook  his  liead. 

"  They're  crossing,"  the  wheel>man  said  aloud,  hut 
more  to  himself  than  to  Alan.  "  They're  laying  her 
uj)  here,"  he  jerked  his  head  toward  the  StniigJiton. 
"  Then  tk.ey're  crossing  to  Manitowoc  on  tlie  tug." 

'•What's  the  matter  with  that?"  Alan  cried. 

Burr  drew  up  his  shoulders  and  duckid  I  is  head 
down  as  a  jiust  blew.  It  was  cold,  verv  cold  indeed  in 
that  wind,  but  the  old  man  had  on  a  mackinaw  and, 
out  on  the  lake,  Alan  had  seen  him  on  deck  coatless  in 
weather  almost  as  cold  as  this. 

'•  It's  a  winter  storm,''  Alan  cried.  "  It's  like  it 
that  way;  hut  to-day's  the  1.5th,  not  the  5th  of  De- 
cember !  " 

"  That's  right,"  Burr  agreed.     "  That's  right." 

The  reply  was  absent,  as  though  Alan  had  stumbled 
upon  what  he  was  thinking,  and  Burr  had  no  thought 
^•et   to  wonder  at   it. 

"  And    it's    the    Stoucjhiun    they're    laying   up,    not 
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t!i(  — *'  Ik'  nI(.|)|.(,1  and  staml  af  Riiri-  \o  let  him  sup- 
plv  llic  word  and,  ulmi  llu'  old  man  (iid  not,  lir  ro- 
j)Lali(l  anaiii  —  "not   the — '' 

"  No,''  Bun-  H-^recd  again,  a.s  though  the  name  liad 
hccn   i;I\('?i.      "  St)."' 

'•  It  \^.i>  tlie  Martha  Corzrf  you  laid  uj),  wasn't  it?" 
Alan  cried  .niickly.  "Tell  me  —  that  time  on  the  otii 
—  it^  wa>  the  Martha  Corict?'' 

IJurr  j.  rked  awav  ;  Alan  caught  him  again  and,  with 
I'livsicd  strength,  detained  him.  "Wasn't  it  that?" 
he  demanded.  "Answer  me;  it  was  the  Martha  Cor- 
itt?  " 

The  wiieelsman  struggled;  he  seemed  suddenly  terri- 
fied with  the  terror  which,  instead  of  weakening,  sup- 
Pl'^'l  ii'l'uriated  strength.  He  threw  Alan  off  ^for  an 
Ills! an;  and  ^ta-ted  to  flee  hack  toward  the  ferry;  and 
now  Alan  let  him  go,  only  following  a  few  stVps  to 
make    >ure    that    the    wheelsman    returned    to    Number 

Wateliing  old  Burr  until  he  was  aboard  the  ferry, 
Alan  spun   about  and  went   back  to  the  Stoujhton. 

\Vork  of  laying  up  the  big  steamer  had  been  finished, 
and  in  in^  snow-Hlled  dusk  her  crew  were  conu'ng 
ashore.  Alan,  boarding,  went  to  tlie  captain's  cabiii^ 
where  he  found  the  Stoiiyhton.s  master  making  reach- 
to  leave  the  ship.  The  captain,  a  man  of  forty-five 
or  fifty,  reminded  Alan  vaguely  of  one  of  the  'sliip- 
mastcrs  who  had  been  in  Spearman's  office  when  Alan 
first  went  there  in  the  spring.  If  he  had  been  there, 
he  showed  no  recollection  of  Alan  now,  bn.t  good- 
humoredly  looked  up  for  the  stranger  to  state  his 
business. 

"I'm    from    Number   ^^.5,"   Alan   introduced   himself. 
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"  This  is  a  C'orvot,  Sherrill,  and  Speai'inaii  ship.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  ('orvct  when  you  sw  liiiii,  sir?  " 

"Know  Uvn  Corvet?"'  tlic  c'a|)taiti  ri|icatc(I.  The 
niaruR'r  of  tiic  youn^^  man  from  thi'  car  ferry  told  him 
it  was  not  an  idle  (jucstion.  "•  Yes;  I  know  lien  Corvet. 
I  ain't  seen  iiini  nnicii  in  i/ite  years.'' 

'•  Will  you  come  with  me  for  a  \'v\\  niinules  then, 
('ai)tain-' ''  Alan  a.^ked.  As  the  skijiper  ^tiued  at  him 
and  Iiesitated,  Alan  made  explanation,  ''.Mr.  Corvet 
has  i;een  missing  for  months.  His  friends  iiavc  said 
he's  l)een  away  somewlu're  for  his  health;  hut  the  trutli 
is,  he's  been  missing.  Thei-e's  a  man  I  want  von 
to  look  at,  t"a])tain  —  if  vou  used  to  know  Mr.  Cor- 
vet." 

"I've  heard  of  that."  The  captain  uKJVeil  alertly 
now.      "  Where  is  he.^  " 

Alan  led  the  master  to  the  l\'rry.  Old  Uurr  had 
left  the  car  deck;  they  found  him  on  his  way  to  the 
wheelhouse. 

The  Stoughtons  skipper  stared.  "  That  the 
man?  "  he  demanded. 

"■  Yes,  sir.  Kemember  to  allow  for  his  clothes  and 
his  not  being  shaved  and  that  something  has  hap- 
])ened." 

The  Sfoughfon^s  skipper  followed  to  the  wheelhouse 
and  spoke  to  Burr.  Alan's  blood  lieat  fast  as  he 
watched  this  conversation.  Once  or  twice  more  the 
skipper  seuned  sur])rised;  but  it  was  plain  that  liis 
first  interest  in  Ikirr  quickly  had  vanished :  when  he 
left  the  wheelhouse,  he  returned  to  Alan  indulgently. 
"You  thought  that  was  Mr.  ("orvet?"'  he  asked, 
amused. 

"Y'ou  don't  think  so?"  Alan  asked. 
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"Ben  Corvct  like  tliut?     Did  vou  ever  sec  Ben  Cor- 

vet  ?  " 

"Only  his  picture,"  Alan  confessed.  "Bui  you 
looked  (jueer  when  you  first  saw  Burr." 

"  Tluit  was  a  trick  of  his  eyes.  Say,  they  did  ^nvc 
me  a  start.  Ben  Corvet  had  ju.^t  that  sort  of  trick 
of  looking  thr(.'U<rh  a  niati." 

"  And  his  eyes  were  like  that  ?  " 

"Sure.      But  Ben  Corvet  couldn't  he  like  that!" 

Alan  pri'pared  to  ^o  on  duty.  He  would  not  let 
himself  be  disappointed  by  the  skipper's  failure  to 
identify  old  Burr;  the  skipper  iiad  known  immediately 
at  siffht  of  tin-  old  man  that  he  was  the  one  whom  Alan 
thoufTJit  was  Corvet,  and  he  had  found  <i  delinite  re- 
seml)lance.  It  mif^iit  will  have  been  only  the  impossibil- 
ity of  believing  that  Corvet  c(;uld  have  become  like 
this  which  had  [jrevfiittd  fuller  recognition.  ^Ir. 
Sherrill,  undoubtedly,  would  send  some  one  more  famil- 
iar with  Benjamin  Corvet  and  who  might  make  proper 
allowances. 

Alan  went  forward  to  his  ])ost  as  a  blast  from  the 
steam  whistle  of  the  switching  engine,  announcing  that 
the  cars  all  were  on  board,  was  answered  by  a  warning 
blast  from  the  ferry.  On  the  car  decks  the  trains 
had  been  secured  in  place ;  and,  because  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  wheels  had  been  locked  upon 
the  tracks  with  additional  chains  as  well  as  with  the 
blocks  and  cliains  usually  used.  Orders  now  sounded 
from  the  bridge:  the  steel  deck  Ix'gan  to  shake  with  the 
reverberations  of  the  engines;  the  mooring  lines  were 
taken  in;  the  rails  upon  the  fantail  of  the  ferry  sei)a- 
rated  from  the  raiN  upon  the  wh-irf,  and  clear  water 
showi'd  bt'tween.      Alan  took  up  his  slow  pace  as  look- 
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out  from  rail  to  rail  across  tlu'  bow,  .straining  liis 
c'vi's  forward  into  the  tliickii(.'>s  of  tiiL-  .siiow-dlKcl 
night. 

Ik'cause  of  the  severe  cold,  the  watches  had  been 
shortened.  Alan  would  be  relieved  from  time  to  time 
to  warm  himself,  and  then  he  would  return  to  dutv 
again.  Old  Hurr  at  the  uliic!  would  Ix'  relieved  and 
would  go  on  duty  at  the  same  hours  as  Alan  himself. 
Benjamin  Corvet !  The  fancy  rtilerated  itself  to  him. 
Could  he  be  mistaken?  Was  that  man,  whose  eves 
turned  alternately  from  the  compass  to  the  bow  of  the 
ferry  as  it  shifted  and  rose  and  fell,  the  same  who  had 
sat  in  that  lonely  chair  turned  tow.ard  the  fireplace  in 
the  house  on  Astor  Street?  Wiri'  thosf  hands,  which 
held  the  steamer  to  her  coui'x',  the  hands  which  had 
written  to  Alan  in  secret  from  the  little  room  oil'  his 
bedroom  and  which  |)asted  so  carefully  the  newspaj)er 
clippings  concealed  in  the  library? 

Regularly  at  the  end  of  every  minute,  a  blast  from 
the  steam  whistle  reverberated;  for  a  while,  signals 
from  the  shore  answered  :  for  a  few  minutes  the  shore 
lights  glowed  through  the  snow.  Then  the  lights  were 
gone,  and  the  eddies  of  the  gale  ceased  to  bring  echoes 
of  the  obscuration  signals.  Steadily,  at  short,  sixty- 
second  intervals,  the  blast  of  Number  i2o's  warning 
burst  from  the  whistle ;  then  that  too  stopped.  The 
great  ferry  was  on  the  lake  alone:  in  her  course,  \um- 
ber  25  was  cutting  across  the  lanes  of  all  ordinary 
lake  travel;  but  now,  with  ordinary  navigation  closed, 
the  position  of  every  other  shij^  upon  the  lake  was 
known  to  the  officers,  and  formal  signals  were  not 
thought  necessary.  Flat  floes,  driven  bv  wind  and 
wave,  had  windrowed  in  their  course ;  as  Number  So, 
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which  was  capahk'  of  iiiaiiitairiiii;;  i^yo  tliirds  ils  opm 
wateT  spiid  wluii  ruiiiiiii^r  Hu'oumI,  ^,,li(|  •*  nii,.),  "  jfc 
two  fort  thick,  iint  thi>  oh>t  i-iiction,  lU  mulrrcut  how- 
rose  sHi^htiv;  the  icf,  crn-hr.l  down  .mmI  to  (h(  ^idc  s, 
hiiil((K  poiiiuhiiL;-  and  >ci;tiiiiii;,  mid.  r  thr  kn\  and 
ah)ii<r  the  hiack,  st.d  >i(|(  >  of  th,  ship;  Aim  could  hear 
the  hull  rcMniiMhn^-  to  tlir  huUVtitiy-  as  it  Inirlcd  tlic 
Hoes  awav,  ;ind  more  cainc,  or  the  wind  thnw  tluni 
back.  The  water  was  wadiino-  li!<rh -- hi;,'liei-  than 
Ahin  had  experii  need  >eas  before.  The  w:n(h  sniasli- 
ini,^  .almost  straight  across  the  la!a'  from  the  west, 
with  oidv  a  ^iist  or  two  from  the  north,  was  throwing 
U|)  the  water  in  ureat  rusliin^'  rid<i'(  >  on  which  the  bow 
<jf  Number  ^i.■')  rose  jukilv  up  and  up,  suddenlv  to 
fall,  as  the  ,sii|)p()rt  passed  on,  no  that  the  next  wave 
washed  nearly  to  the  rail. 

Alaji  faced  the  winil  with  mac-kinaw  buttoned  about 
his  throat;  to  make  certain  his  lieai'in^i,  his  ears  were 
unprotected.  Tluy  numbed  fre(|uenlly,  and  he  ch-cw 
a  hand  out  of  the  olove  to  ml)  them.  The  wimhiws  to 
protect  till'  wheiisman  Iiad  been  (b'opped,  as  the  snow 
had  gathered  on  the  ghiss ;  and  at  intervals,  as  he 
ghmced  back,  lie  could  see  old  Burr's  face  as  he 
switched  on  a  dim  light  to  look  at  tlie  compass.  The 
strange  i)lacidity  which  usually  characteri/ed  the  (jld 
man's  face  had  not  returned  to  ir  since  Ahin  had  spoken 
with  him  on  the  dock;  its  look  was  intent  .and  (pieerly 
drawn.  Was  old  Hurr  beginning  to  remember — re- 
member that  lie  was  Heni.anu'n  CorMt?  ALan  did  not 
believe  it  could  !)c  that  ;  .ig.ain  .and  .again  he  had  spoken 
Corvet's  name  to  him  without  effect.  Vet  there  must 
have  been  times  when,  if  he  was  actually  Corvet,  lie  liad 
rcmcmberid   who   he   w.is.      He   must   luive   remembered 
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lluit  when  lie  had  v^i'iltiii  dinctions  to  ^onu'  oiio  in 
send  tho.^c  thiii^>  to  ('oii>taii(i  She  riill  ;  or,  a  strange 
thought  liad  ».-oiii(>  (o  Alan,  liad  lie  uiittrn  those  in 
stnu-tioiis  to  hini^clt'.-  Had  tlure  hicn  a  nioniiiit  whrii 
hu  Iiad  Incn  so  imuli  hiniM'lf  that  lie  liad  rc^ah/cd  that 
lio  nn^ht  not  he  liinix  It'  ai;ain  and  so  had  written  the 
order  Hhieli  later,  nichanieall v,  he  had  ohevtci?  This 
cerlainlv  uouid  ai'eoiint  for  the  |)a(kai,re  havin"  been 
niail.d  at  .Manitowoc  and  for  Alan's  failure  to  find 
out  \)\  whom  it  had  lieen  mailed.  It  would  account  too 
for  the  unknown  handurilin^-  upon  the  wrapper,  if 
soiiie  oni'  on  the  fei  iv  had  addrtssed  tlu'  nacka-re  for 
the  old  man.  He  must  iiKjuire  whether  any  one  among 
the  ci-(  w  had  done  that. 

What  lould  have  l)rou<^ht  hack  that  moment  of  recol- 
lection to  C'orvet,  Alan  woiuK  red ;  the  findinir  of  the 
thiiii^^s  uhich  he  had  -ent.'  What  nii^ht  bring  another 
such  moment.^  Would  his  seein<r  the  Sherrills  ajrain  — 
or  Speai-man  —  act  to  restore  himr 

For  half  an  hour  Alan  paced  steadily  at  tlie  bow. 
The  siorm  was  iiUMiasinir  noticeahiy  in  fierceness;  the 
wind-driven  snou  flakes  had  chan<red  to  hard  pellets 
which,  like  little  bullets,  cut  and  stung  the  face;  and  it 
was  growing  colder,  l-'rom  ;i  cahiii  window  came  the 
blue  tlash  of  the  wireless,  which  had  been  silent  after 
notifying  the  shori'  stations  of  their  dejtarture.  It  had 
commenceil  again;  this  was  unusual.  Sonuthinir  still 
more  unusual  followed  at  once;  the  direction  of  the 
gale  seemed  slowly  to  shift,  and  with  it  the  wash  of  the 
water;  instead  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  coining  from 
dead  ahead  now,  they  moved  to  the  port  beam,  and 
Number  Jio,  still  pitching  with  the  thrust  through  the 
seas,  also  began  to  roll.     This  meant,  of  course,  that 
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the  ,•>!(. iiiicr  li.id  cliati;,'.  .1  it^  coiirsf  niid  uas  making 
aIiiio>t  diU'  ii.ntli.  It  Mdiud  to  Alan  to  forcr  its 
iii^niic.s  fustir;  llic  drck  Mliiatid  iii..ir.  Alan  liad  nut 
heard  thi-  orders  Idr  tlii>  rliaMLj;r  and  could  on'v  spicu- 
latr  a^  to  w  hat  it  inii;lil   nuaii. 

His  1-1  lit  I'  came  allii-  a  tVu   mimitcs  iiiorc. 

**  Where  are  wr  headin^r.'  "  Alan  a.>ked. 

'"Radio/"  the  nlict'  annouiieed.  ""i'lie  //.  C.  Rich- 
ardson eallinn;  ^i.'n  m|)  hy  the  Manifou.s." 

'•  What   soi'l   of   t!-r)ul)le"r  " 

"She's  not  in  trouble;  it's  another  ship." 

*' What   ship.'" 

'"  No  word  as  to  that." 

Alan,  not  delay ini^  to  (piistion  furtlier,  went  back  to 
the  cabins. 

These  stretched  aft,  behind  the  brid^a.,  along  the 
upper  deck,  some  score  on  each  side  of  the  ship;  tliey 
liad  accommodations  for  almost  a  luindred  passenn-ers : 
but  on  tins  crovsing  only  a  feu  were  occupiech  Alan 
had  noticed  some  half  do/tii  men  —  business  men,  no 
doubt,  forced  to  make  the  cro^dng  and,  oiii'  of  tliem,  a 
Catholic  priest,  rcturnini>-  j)robably  to  some  mission  in 
the  north:  he  had  seen  no  women  among  them.  A  little 
group  of  j)a<sengers  were  gathered  tiow  in  the  door  of 
or  just  outride  the  wireless  cabin,  which  was  one  of  the 
row  on  the  starboard  side.  Stewards  stood  with  them 
and  the  cabin  maid;  within,  and  bending  over  the  table 
with  the  radio  instrument,  was  the  operator  with  the 
second  officer  beside  him.  The  violet  spark  was  rasp- 
ing, and  the  operator,  liis  receivers  stra[)ped  over  his 
cars,  straiiud  to  lis  I  in.  He  got  no  reply,  evidently, 
and  he  struck  his  key  again:  now,  as  he  listened,  ho 
wrote  slowly  on  a  pad. 
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Voii  got   'cm?"   some  ont-  niid.     '•  Vou  got   \m 


now.'' 

^l-•rHto^  coiitinmci  to  wrift';  the  sccoikI  iii.ilc, 


Tilt"  opi- 

rt-ading,    shook    his   hind,    '*  lt\    only    thi    Uulundsini. 
again." 

"  What  is  if'"'  Ahm  a^kid  Ww  olliccr. 

"The  Ji'uhanlson  hiard  I'mir  blasts  of  a  sham 
whistle  about  an  hour  a;M)  \\\uu  she  was  opposite  the 
.Maiiitous.  She  aMsw.red  willi  the  whistle  und  tniiieil 
toward  tju'  blasts.  She  eouldri't  find  any  ship."  The 
offieer's  reply  was  interrupted  by  some  of  the  others. 
'•  Tiien  .  .  .  that  was  a  few  miiiules  ago  .  .  .  thev 
heard  the  four  long  again.  .  .  .  They'd  tried  to  piek 
up  the  othir  ship  with  radio  [)efore.  .  .  .  ^'(s;  we  got 
that  here.  .  .  .  Tried  again  and  got  no  answer.  .  .  . 
But  they  heard  the  blasts  for  half  an  hour.  .  .  .  They 
said  they  seemed  to  l)e  almost  Ix  side  tlu'  ship  (uiee.  .  .  . 
But  they  didn't  see  anything.  'I'lien  the  blasts  stopped 
.  .  .  sudtlen,  cut  off  short  in  tiie  middle  as  thoiigh 
something  happeiud.  .  .  .  She  was  blowing  distress  all 
right.  .  .  .  'i'he  Rhhar'hsou's  siarehing  again  now. 
Yes,  she's  searehing  for  boats." 
Any  one  else  answered.^''  Alan  asked. 

"  Shore  stations  on  both  sides." 

"Do  they  know  what  ship  it  is.''" 

"  No." 

"What  ship  nn'ght  I)e  there  now?" 

The  officer  could  not  answer  that. 
where  the  KichnnJson  must  l)e;  he  knew  of  no  other 
likely  to  be  there  at  this  season.  The  spray  from  the 
waves  had  frozen  ujion  Alan:  ice  gleaiiMd  and  glinted 
from  the  rail  and  from  the  deck.  Aim's  shoulders 
flri'w  nn  in  n   sDasp.L      Tile  llich.nrds.ov..   tlicv  -;.'!•??.  w.'!" 
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looking  for  bouts ;  hr)\v  lon^r  could  men  live  in  little 
boats  exposed  to   that  ^^ule  and  cold? 

Ik  turned  back  to  the  others  about  the  radio  cabin; 
the  glow  from  witiii-.  showed  liini  faces  as  gray  as  his; 
it  lighted  a  face  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  —  a 
face  liaggard  with  dreadful  fright.  Old  Burr  jerked 
about  as  Alan  spoke  to  him  and  moved  awav  alone; 
Alan  followed  him  and  sci/i d  his  arm. 

'•What's  the  nia.ier?"  Alan  demanded,  jiolding  to 
liim. 

"The  four  blasts!"  the  wheel>man  repeated. 
"  They  beard  the  four  blasts  !  "  He  iterated  it  once  more, 

"Yes,"  Alan  urged.      "Why  not.-" 

"Hut  wliere  no  shij)  ought  to  be;  so  they  coulcbvt 
find  the  shij)  —  they  couldn't  tind  the  ship !  "  Terror, 
of  awful  abjectnoss,  came  over  the  old  man.  He  freed 
himself  from  Alan  and  went  forward. 

Alan  followed  him  to  the  (juarters  of  the  crew,  wliere 
night  lunch  for  the  men  relieved  from  watch  had  been 
set  out,  and  took  a  seat  at  the  table  opposite  him. 
The  louder  cclioing  of  the  steel  hull  and  the  roll  and 
pitching  of  the  vessel,  which  set  the  table  with  its  dishes 
swaying,  showed  that  the  sea  was  still  increasin."-,  and 
also  that  they  were  now  meeting  heavier  ice.  At  the 
table  men  computed  that  Number  '^5  had  now  made 
some  twenty  miles  north  off  its  course,  and  nnist  there- 
fore be  approaching  the  neighborhood  where  the  dis- 
tress signals  had  l)cen  beard:  they  speculated  uselessly 
as  to  what  shij)  could  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  lake 
and  made  the  signals.  Old  Burr  took  no  part  in  this 
conversation,  but  listened  to  it  with  frightened  eves, 
and  presently  got  up  and  went  away,  leaving  his  cotf'ec 
unfinished. 
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Number  2o  was  l)lo\vin'j  its  steam  whistle  a<jain  at 
tlu'  iiid  (jf  vwry   uiinutc. 

Alan,  afti'i-  taking-  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  went  aft 
to  the  car  ikck.  The  roar  and  echoing-  tumult  of  the 
ice  against  the  hull  here  drowned  all  other  sounds. 
The  thirtv-two  frei^lit  cars,  in  their  four  long  lines, 
htood  wedged  and  chained  and  l>locked  in  place;  they 
tijipid  and  tilted,  rolkd  and  swavcd  like  the  stanch- 
ions and  sides  of  the  sliip,  fixed  aiul  secure.  Jacks  on 
the  steel  deck  under  the  edges  of  the  cars,  kej)t  them 
from  -ocking  on  their  trucks.  Men  paced  w  itchfully 
between  the  tracks,  observing  the  movement  of  the  car^. 
The  cars  creaked  and  groaned,  as  they  worked  a  little 
this  way  and  that;  the  men  sprang  with  sledges  and 
di'ove  the  blocks  tight  again  or  took  an  additional  turn 
upon  the  jacks. 

As  Alan  ascended  and  went  forward  to  his  duty,  the 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  gale  was  very  evident; 
the  thermometer,  the  wheelsman  said,  had  dropped 
below  zero.  Ice  was  mjiking-  rapidly  on  tlie  hull  of  the 
ferry,  where  the  spray,  flyirg  thicker  through  the  snow, 
was  freezing  as  it  struck.  The  deck  was  all  ice  now 
underfoot,  and  the  rails  were  swollen  to  great  gleaming 
slabs  which  joined  antl  grew  together:  a  parapet  of  ice 
bail  ajtpeared  on  the  bow;  and  all  about  ^he  swirling 
snow  screen  shut  oft'  everything.  A  searchlight  whicli 
hid  tlared  from  the  l)i'i(Ige  while  Alan  was  below, 
pierced  that  screen  not  a  ship's  length  ahead,  or  on  the 
J)eam,  before  the  glare  dimmed  to  a  glow  which  served 
to  show  no  more  than  the  fine,  flying  pellets  of  he 
storm.  Except  for  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  water, 
there  liad  been  no  echo  from  biyond  that  screen  since 
the  shore  signals  were  lost:  now  a  low,  far-away  sound 
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cimc  down  the  wind  :  it  maintained  itself  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, ceast'd,  and  tlien  came  again,  and  continued  at 
uneven  intervals  Ioniser  tiian  the  timed  blasts  of  Num- 
ber ilij's  whistle.  It  might  be  the  liorn  of  some  strug- 
gh'ng  saiUnir  vessel,  wliicii  in  spite  of  the  storm  and  the 
closed  season  was  braving  the  seas ;  at  the  end  of  each 
interval  of  silence,  the  horn  lilew  twice  now;  the  echo 
came  abeam,  passed  astern,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
heard.  How  far  awav  its  origin  had  been,  Alan  could 
only  guess;  probablv  the  sailing  vessel,  away  to  wind- 
ward, had  not  heard  the  whistle  of  Number  25  at  all. 

Alan  saw  old  Burr  who,  on  his  way  to  the  wheel- 
house,  had  halted  to  listen  too.  For  several  minutes 
the  old  man  st(jod  motionless;  he  came  on  again  and 
stopjied  to  listen.  There  had  been  no  sound  for  quite 
five  minutes  now. 

"You  hear  'em?"  Burr's  voice  quavered  in  Alan's 


car. 


You  hear  'eniP 


"What?"  Alan  asked. 

"The  four  blasts!  You  hear  'em  now?  The  four 
blasts !  " 

Burr  was  straining  as  he  listened,  and  Alan  stood 
still  too;  no  sound  came  to  him  but  the  noise  of  the 
storm.  "  No."  he  replied.  "  I  don't  hear  anything. 
Do  you  liear  them  now?" 

Burr  stood  beside  him  without  making  reply;  the 
searchlight,  which  had  been  pointed  abeam,  shot  its 
glare  forward,  and  Alan  could  see  Burr's  face  in  the 
dancing  reflection  of  the  flare.  The  man  had  never 
more  plainly  re.sembk'd  the  })icture  of  Benjamin  Corvet ; 
that  which  had  been  in  the  ])icture,  that  strange  sensa- 
tion of  something  haunting  liini,  was  upon  this  man's 
face,  a  thousand  times  ii  'cnsiHed;  but  instead  of  dis- 
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tortint^  the  i\;iUirc.s  awav  from  all  likeness  to  the  pic- 
ture, it  ii   tdu  it  ^rr()te.s(|ialv  idiiitieal. 

And  Burr  was  iRariiicr  .sonietliin<^  —  .soiiiethinfr  (lis- 
tinct  and  ti'rrifvin^r;  but  lie  seemed  not  surprised,  but 
ratiier  satisfied  that  Alan  haci  not  heard.  He  nodded 
iiis  liead  at  Ahm's  denial,  and,  without  reply  to  Alan's 
diniand,  he  stood  listeriini;-.  Something  bent  him  for- 
ward; he  strai<,ditened;  a^^ain  the  something  came; 
again  he  straightened.  Four  times  Alan  counted  the 
motions.  Hurr  was  hearing  again  the  four  long  blasts 
of  distress!  But  there  was  no  noise  but  the  gale. 
'The  four  l)Iasts!''  He  recalled  old  Bi^rr's  terror 
outside  the  radio  cabin.  The  old  man  was  hearing 
blasts  which  were  not  blown  ! 

He  moved  on  and  took  the  wjieel.  He  was  a  good 
wheelsman ;  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  steadier  on  lier 
course  and,  somehow,  to  steam  easier  when  the  old 
man  steered.  His  illusions  of  hearing  could  do  no 
harm,  Alan  considered;  they  were  of  concern  only  to 
Burr  and  to  him. 

Alan,  relieving  the  lookout  at  the  bow,  stood  on 
wafch  again.  The  ferry  thrust  on  alone:  in  the  wire- 
less cabin  the  flame  {)layed  steadily.  They  liad  been 
able  to  get  the  shore  stations  again  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake  and  also  the  Richardson,  As  the  ferrv  had 
worked  northward,  the  Uichanhon  had  been  working 
north  too,  cvideiiHy  under  the  impression  that  the 
vessel  in  distress,  if  if  had  headway,  was  moving  in  that 
direction.  By  its  position,  which  the  Riciutrdson  gave, 
the  steamers  were  about  twenty  miles  apart. 

Al.ui  fought  to  keep  his  thouglit  all  to  his  (hity;  tliey 
must  be  now  very  nearly  at  the  position  where  the  Rich- 
ardson last  had  heard  the  four  long  blasts;  searching 
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for  a  sliip  or  for  boats,  in  that  snow,  was  almost  hope- 
less.     With    siolit    LVcti    ah)ii<'-    the    seart'hli'rht's    beam 

o  o  o 

sliortLiKcl  to  a  tew  hiiiidrLcl  yards,  only  accidunt  could 
bring  Number  i^.l  up  for  reseui',  only  chance  could 
carry  the  ship  where  the  shouts  —  or  the  blasts  of  dis- 
tress if  the  wreck  still  floated  and  had  steam  —  would 
be  heard. 

Half  numbed  by  tlK  cold,  Alan  stamped  and  beat  his 
arms  about  his  body;  the  swing  of  the  searchligiit  in 
the  circle  about  the  ship  had  becomt'  long  ago  monoto- 
nous, jiurely  mechanical,  like  the  blowing  of  the  wliistle; 
x\lan  stared  i)atiently  along  the  beam  as  it  turned 
through  the  sector  where  he  watched.  They  wore 
meeting  freijuent  and  heavy  floes,  and  Alan  gave  warn- 
ing of  these  by  hails  to  the  bridge;  the  bridge  answered 
and  Avhen  possible  the  steamer  avoided  the  Hoes  ;  when 
it  could  not  do  that,  it  cut  through  them.  The  wind- 
rowed  ice  beating  and  crushing  under  the  bows  took 
strange,  distorted,  glistening  shapes.  Now  another 
such  shape  ap])eared  before  them;  where  the  glare  dis- 
sipated to  a  bare  glow  in  the  swirling  snow,  he  saw  a 
vague  shadow.  The  man  moving  the  searchlight  <"ailed 
to  see  it,  for  he  swung  the  beam  on.  The  shadow  was 
so  dim,  so  ghostly,  that  Alan  sought  for  it  again  before 
he  hailed  :  he  could  sie  nothing  now,  yet  he  was  surer, 
someliow,  that  he  had  seei.. 

"  Souk  thing  dead  ahead,  sir!"  he  sliouted  back  to 
the  l)ridge. 

The  bridge  answered  the  hail  as  the  searchlight 
pointed  forward  again.  A  gust  carried  the  snow  in  a 
fierce  flurry  which  the  liglit  failed  to  ])iercc ;  from  the 
flurry  suddenly,  silently,  spar  by  sj)ar,  a  shadow 
emerged  —  the  shadow  of  a  ship.     It  was  a  steamer, 
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Alan  saw,  a  lonf^,  low-lyiii^^  old  vcssil  without  li/^lits 
and  without  smoke  ivo\n  tlw  fuiiiicl  shuitiii^  up  just 
forward  of  the  after  dtckiiouse .  it  rolled  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  The  sides  and  ail  the  lower  woi .  "•unnied 
in  ^diostly  Jihospliorescetice,  it  was  refraction  of  the 
searehli^Hit  beam  from  the  ice  slK'athini,^  all  the  ship, 
Alan's  brain  told  him;  but  the  siirht  of  timt  soundless, 
shimmering  sh'j  materializinir  from  behind  the  screen 
of  snow  struck  a  tremor  through  him. 

'*Ship!"  he  hailed.  "Ahead!  Dead  aliead,  sir! 
Ship!" 

The  sliout  of  quick  commands  eclioed  to  liim  from  the 
bridge.  Underfoot  he  could  feel  a  new  tumult  of  the 
deck;  tlie  engines,  instantly  stop|)ed,  were  being  set  full 
speed  astern.  But  Xumlxr  ^i'y,  instead  of  sheering  off 
to  right  or  to  left  to  avoid  tlie  collision,  steered  straight 
on. 

Tlie  struggle  of  tlic  engines  against  the  momentum 
of  the  ferry  told  that  others  had  seen  the  gleaming 
ship  or,  at  least,  had  heard  the  hail.  The  skipper's 
instant  decision  had  been  to  })ut  to  starboard ;  he  had 
bawled  that  to  the  wheelsman,  "Hard  over!"  But, 
though  the  screws  turned  full  astern.  Number  25 
steered  straight  on.  The  flurry  was  blowing  before 
the  bow  again;  back  through  the  snow  the  ice-shrouded 
shimmer  ahead  retreated.  .Alan  leaped  away  and  up  to 
the  whcelhouse. 

Men  wore  struggling  there  —  the  skipper,  a  mate, 
and  old  Burr,  who  had  held  the  wheel.  He  clung  +0  it 
yet,  as  one  in  a  trance,  fixed,  staring  ahead;  his  arms, 
•^tifF,  had  been  holding  Number  2-3  to  her  course.  The 
skipper  struck  him  and  beat  him  away,  while  the  mate 
tugged  at  the  whet>l.      Burr  was   torn   from   the  wheel 
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now,  utid  he  luadc  no  rc^i^taiicc  to  tlif  skij/pcr's  blows; 
but  the  .slsipper,  in  lii>  iiin/.y,  struck  liiiii  again  und 
knocked  him  to  tlie  deck. 

Sh)\vly,  steachly,  Number  25  was  responding  to  her 
lielm.  The  bow  pointed  away,  and  the  beam  of  the 
ferry  came  beside  the  beam  of  the  silent  steamer;  th.ey 
were  very  close  now,  so  close  that  the  searchlight,  which 
had  turned  to  keej)  on  the  oHier  vessel,  sliot  above  its 
shimmering  deck  and  lighted  only  the  spars;  and,  as 
the  water  rose  and  fill  between  them,  tl-.e  ships  sucked 
closer.  Number  .y.">  shook  with  an  effort;  it  seemed 
opposing  with  all  the  power  of  its  screws  some  force 
fatally  dra-.ving  it  on  —  oi)posing  \^iih  the  last  resist- 
ance before  giving  way.  Then,  as  I  he  water  fell  again, 
the  ferry  seemed  to  slip  and  be  drawn  towaril  the  other 
vessel;  they  mounted,  side  by  side  .  .  .  craslied  .  .  . 
recoiled  .  .  .  crashed  again.  That  second  crash 
threw  all  who  had  nothing  to  hold  by,  fiat  upon  the 
deck;  then  Number  H')  moved  by;  astern  her  now  the 
silent  steamer  vanished  in  the  snow. 

Gongs  boomed  below;  through  the  new  confusion  and 
the  cries  of  men,  orders  began  to  become  audible. 
Alan,  scrambling  to  his  knees,  put  an  arm  under  old 
IJurr,  half  raising  him;  the  form  encircled  by  his  arm 
struggled  u]).  The  skipper,  who  had  knocked  Burr 
away  from  the  wheel,  ignored  him  now.  The  old  man, 
dragging  himself  up  and  holding  to  Alan,  was  staring 
with  terror  at  the  snow  screci;  behind  which  the  vessel 
had  disappeared.      His  li]>s  moved. 

"It 
to  himself   tlsan  to  Alan. 

"Yes";  Alan  s?M,  "It  x.-a'i  a  -hip;  and  you 
thought  — " 


was  a  ship!"  he  said;  he  seemed  ■•tDoa'king  mori 
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•'It  wasn't  tlicrc!"  Ili.j  wlutlsiuaii  cried.  "It's  — 
it's  Ini  II  Hici-i'  all  the  tiiiiu  ail  iii^lit,  and  I'd  —  I'd 
.-teercil  tlirou^li  it  ten  times,  twenty  times,  every  ii:w 
i;  iiiutes;  am'  'lien  —  that  time  it  was  a  sliip!" 

Alan's  excitement  nir\v  (rreater;  lie  seized  tlie  old  man 
a/Tuiii.  "You  thought  it  was  the  Mkcaka!"'  Alan  ex- 
claimed. •*  The  M'uialiu!  And  you  tried  to  steer 
tlirou/^h   it   a^ain."' 

"  The  Mhcdkd!  "  old  Burr's  lips  reiterated  the  wor(L 
'•  Yes:  yes—  the  Mia'dLa!" 

lie  stru^ri;led,  writliin;,'  with  some  af^ony  not  physi- 
cal. Alan  tritd  to  hold  him,  but  now  the  old  man  was 
beside  liinisdf  with  dismay.  He  broke  pway  and 
started  ait.  The  captain's  v(Mce  recalled  Alan  to  liim- 
self,  as  he  was  about  to  follow,  and  be  turned  buck  to 
the  wlieelhouse. 

The  mate  was  at  the  whetl.  lie  sliouted  to  the  cap- 
tain about  followinir  the  other  ship;  neither  of  them 
had  seen  siirn  of  any  one  aboard  it.  ''Derelict!"  the 
skippiT  tliou!j,li!.  The  mate  was  swinging  Number  25 
about  to  follow  and  look  at  the  ship  a^-ain;  and  the 
searchlinbt  beam  swept  back  and  forth  through  the 
snow:  the  bla-.t>  of  the  ;  team  whittle,  which  had  ceased 
after  the  collision,  bur^t  out  anain.  As  before,  no 
resj)onse  came  from  behind  the  snow.  The  searchlight 
picked  up  the  silent  ship  again:  it  had  settled  down 
deeper  now  by  the  bow,  Alan  saw:  the  blow  from  Num- 
ber 2.')  had  robbtcl  it  of  its  last  buoyancy:  it  was  sink- 
ing. It  dove  down,  then  rose  a  little  —  sounds  came 
from  it  now  —  sudden,  explosive  sounds  ;  air  pressure 
within  hurled  u])  a  hatch:  the  tops  of  the  cabins  blew 
off,  and  the  stem  of  the  shi-p  slip{)ed  down  deep  again, 
stopped,  then  dove  without  halt  or  recovery  this  time, 
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ail. I  ilu'  Ntnii.  iipiai^cd  with  the  srrrvv  iiiotionlcss,  met 
\\\v  \\iL[\i  ua>li  ul  a  \Vii\e,  iiii(l  wnit  down  witli  it  and  dis- 
up|)(  aic'd. 

No  mail  had  .shown  himself;  no  slioiil  had  Ik'^h  heard; 
no  Httle  lioat  was  scon  or  si^nialled. 

The  second  otHcer,  who  iiad  ^one  heh)W  to  ascertain 
the  daiiiai;'!.'  (hjiie  l(j  the  I'errN,  c-aiiie  up  to  report.  Two 
of  the  coiiipartments,  those  which  had  taken  the  crusli 
of  tlie  collision,  hail  flooded  instantly ;  the  bulkheads 
were  holdiiii^  —  only  leaking  a  little,  the  officer  de- 
clai-ed.  Water  was  coming  into  a  third  compartment, 
th;'.t  at  the  stern;  the  pumps  were  fightiiifj  this  water. 
The  shock  had  sjiruiii;  seams  eKewhere  ;  but  if  the  after 
coiii])arlmeiit  did  not  fill,  the  [)um})s  might  liandle  the 
rest. 

Soddennos  alieadv  was  coining  into  the  response  of 
Number  i2o  to  the  lift  of  the  waves;  the  ferry  rolled 
less  to  the  right  as  she  came  ai)out,  beam  to  tliC  waves, 
and  she  drop))ed  auay  more  dully  and  deeply  to  the 
left;  the  ship  was  listing  to  port  and  the  lift  of  the  ice- 
heaped  bow  t(jld  (d'  settling  by  the  stern.  Slowly  Num- 
ber iio  circled  about,  her  engines  holding  bare  headway; 
the  radio,  Alan  luard,  was  sending  to  the  Richardson 
anti  to  the  shore  stations  word  of  the  finding  and  sink- 
ing of  the  ship  and  of  the  damage  done  to  Number  25; 
■whether  that  damage  yet  was  described  in  tlie  dis- 
patclics  as  disaster,  >\lan  did  not  l;now.  The  steam 
whistle,  which  continued  to  roar,  maintained  the  single, 
separated  blasts  of  a  ship  still  laworth}-  and  able  to 
steer  and  even  to  give  assistance.  Alan  was  at  the 
bow  again  on  lookout  duty,  ordered  to  listen  and  to 
look  for  the  little  boats. 

Ill'  iriivi'  to  th;it  dnt\-  nil  Ins  cnnscinns  nttentinn  •  but 
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through  his  thou/fht,  wlicthcr  he  wilUd  it  or  not,  ran 
u  riotous  exultation.  As  la-  paced  from  side  to  side 
and  hailed  and  answered  hails  trom  (he  hridgt,  and 
while  he  strained  for  sight  and  hearing  through  the 
gale-swept  snow,  the  leaping  pulse  within  ri'peated, 
"I've  found  him!  I've  found  him!"  Alan  luld  no 
longer  possihility  of  douht  of  old  Burr's  identity  with 
IJenjamin  (orvet,  since  the  old  man  had  made  plain  to 
him  that  he  was  haunted  hy  the  Mhcdkii.  Since  that 
night  in  the  house  on  Astor  Strei't,  wlu  ii  Spearman 
shouted  to  Alan  that  name,  everyth'ng  having  to  do 
with  the  secret  of  Benjamin  C'orvet's  lifi'  had  led,  so  far 
as  Alan  could  follow  it,  to  the  Mixcdha;  all  the  chatig  •, 
which  Sherrill  descrihed  hut  could  not  accoiuit  for,  Alan 
liad  laid  to  that.  C'orvet  only  could  have  been  so 
liauntcd  by  that  ghostly  ship,  and  there  had  been  guilt 
of  sonio  awful  sort  in  the  old  man's  cry.  Alan  had 
found  th<  MU  who  had  sent  him  away  to  Kansas  when 
h.e  was  a  cnid,  who  had  sui)porte(l  him  there  and  then, 
at  last,  sent  ^'or  him;  who  had  disappeared  at  his  com- 
ing and  left  'lim  all  his  possessions  and  his  luritage  of 
dis^ifiace,  who  had  paid  blackmail  to  Luke,  and  who  had 
sent,  last,  Captain  Stafford's  watcli  and  the  ring  which 
came  with  it  —  the  wedtling  ring. 

Alan  pulled  his  liand  from  his  glove  and  felt  in  liis 
pocket  for  the  little  band  of  gold.  What  would  that 
mean  to  him  now;  what  of  that  was  he  to  learn?  And, 
as  he  thought  of  that,  Constance  Sherrill  came  more 
insistently  before  him.  What  was  he  to  learn  for  her, 
for  his  friend  and  Ik'ujamin  Corvet's  friend,  wjiom  he. 
Uncle  Benny,  liad  warned  not  to  care  for  Henry  Spear- 
man, and  then  had  gone  away  to  leave  her  to  marry 
him.'*     For  she  was  to  niarrv  him,  Alan  had  read. 
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It  WHS  with  tills  tliat  cold  ftrror  >ii(l.!(  ii!  v  closid  over 
liiiii.  Would  he  It.ini  ati\  I  liiiii,'  now  I'l'om  He  iijaiiiiii 
('or\(t,  llioiii^h  In  had  round  hiiiii'  Oiilv  for  an  in- 
stant.—  u  Hctling  instant  —  iiad  Htnjaniiii  Coivit'^ 
hrain  hnonic  clear  as  to  the  (•au^c•  of  his  hallucination; 
constirnat  ir)n  had  o\iru  lichiK  d  him  thin,  ant!  he 
stru^'irlfd  free  to  ;itl(iiij)t  to  nn  nd  the  daninge  he  had 
done. 

.More  sii'ious  damage  than  fir>t  rcporud!  The 
pumps  certainly  inu>t  he  lo-inu'  their  flight  with  tlie 
water  in  the  port  compartment  aft  ;  for  the  how  stead- 
ilv  was  lifting-,  the  stern  sinkine-.  The  starboard  rail 
too  was  raided,  atid  the  li^t  had  l)econie  so  sharp 
that  wattr  waslu  d  I  la'  deck  ahaft  the  forecastle  to 
port.  And  the  fei'iv  was  I'ointed  straii^'lit  into  tiie  frale 
now;  ioni4'  ''r>'"  '''"^'  1""'  ceased  to  cirv'le  and  steam 
slowly  in  search  for  boats;  she  struffnicd  wiih  all  her 
power  ai>ainst  the  v\ind  and  the  seas,  a  desperate  insist- 
ence throl)l)in<r  in  the  thrusts  of  the  engines;  for  Num- 
ber 25  was  fleeiui,''- — fleeini-;  for  the  western  shore. 
She  dared  not  turn  to  Ihe  nea.er  eastern  shore  to 
expose  that  shattered  stern  to  the  seas. 

Four  bells  beat  behind  Alan  ;  it  was  two  o'clock.  Re- 
lief should  have  come  lon<r  before;  but  no  one  came. 
He  was  numbed  now;  ice  from  the  spray  crackled  u{)on 
his  clothin^r  when  he  iMo\ed,  and  if  fell  in  flakes  upon 
the  tleck.  The  stark  figure  on  the  hridi.!:!'  was  that  of 
the  second  otfict-r ;  so  the  thini^'  whi'Ii  w  is  liappenin/2f 
below  —  the  thin<^  which  was  seiidini;'  stran<je,  violent, 
wanton  tremors  throiii^h  the  ship  —  was  serious  enough 
to  call  the  skipper  lieiow,  to  make  him  abandon  the 
bridge  at  this  time!  The  tremors,  quite  distinct  from 
the  steady  tremble  of  the  engines  and  the  thudding  of 
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Hio  pumps,  came  a^niiri.  Alan,  f(tliri;r  tluin,  jcrktd  up 
iirul  stamped  arui  htat  lii>  anii^  to  ic^niiti  .stii>)itioii. 
Soiiif  one  .■stiMiiblwl  tcjward  liiiii  from  the  cahins  now,  a 
short  fi^'in-c  in  a  ^n-t;if  co/it.  It  was  a  woman,  lie  saw 
as  she  hailtd  him  —  the  caljin  mai(h 

"  Tni  takin^r  your  phace!"  she  shout((l  to  Ahiti. 
"  You're  wanted  —  every  one's  want( d  on  the  car  deck  I 
The  cars — "  Tlie  ^^ale  and  her  fright  stopped  Inr 
voice  ns  she  stru;,'^ded  for  si)eLch,  "The  cars  —  the 
cars  are  loose!  " 
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AI.AX  rail  al't  aldii^;  the  ,tarli(ianl  -Me,  calcliin^ 
ill  III''  rail  as  tlir  deck  tiltid;  t'H  sounds  witliiii 
till.'  hull  and  thf  ti-tiiiois  Inijouini^r  ,'iu-\\  soiiiid 
cainc  to  him  mow  distinct  I  v  as  he  advancid.  Taking 
the  shortest  wny  to  tli.  car  deck,  la  liirii.d  inio  the 
cahiiis  to  iTach  the  j-ass,  nn-,,-^'  coinpaiiionw  a  v.  'I'lic 
noises  from  the  car  d.  ck,  no  loni;-,  ,■  miifilcd  hv  the 
cahiiis,  clan^ri-d  aiid  resounded  in  terrible  tumult;  with 
tlu'  clan^r  and  rumlile  of  mk  tal,  rose  shouts  and  roars 
of  men. 

To  liberate  and  throw  oxtrlioard  li(a\ilv  loaded  cars 
from   an   endaii^n.,-,,!   ship   uas   so  d.  sp.rati'  an   under- 
takin^r  and  so  certain  to  cost   liff  that   miii  attempted 
it    only    in    final    extrtinities.    when    tiie    .shi[)    must    l)c 
li^ditened  at  any  cost.      Alan  had  never  seen  the  effect 
of  such  an  afteinj)t,  but  he  had  heard  of  it  as  the  fear 
wliich  sat  always  on   tlie  heails  of   the  men  who  navi- 
^iih-  the  ferries  —  tlie  cars  loose  on  a  rollinir,  lureliin<^ 
ship!      He  was    cro'w^  to   that   now.      Two   fi^nires   ap'^ 
peared  before  him,  one  half  supportini,r,  h/df  dr  .^•.ring 
the  other.     Alan   spran^^-  and  offered  aid;  but   the"  in- 
jured man  called  to  him  to  yo  on:  others  needed  Iiim. 
Alan   went   past    them   .-md   down    the   stej^s   to   the  car 
deck.      Half-way  down,  the  priest  whom  he  had  noticed 
among  the  passengers  stood  staring  aft,  n  tense,  black 
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fii^irc;  Inside  liiui  otiur  p.is^c  Il^l•r^  wcru  tliii;riii^  fo 
tlif  liaii.lniil  and  •>hiriri<,' dovMi  in  H\M'stni''k  fii^cniaf ion. 
'I'lu'  loMot  ^tcp-,  h.wl  •hiii  (  l■ll^ll(•ll  hark  and  lialf  iij)- 
torn;  sonic  monstrous,  inaniinatt'  tliin<r  Wiis  hat  fi  ritii' 
nhoiit  hclow;  hut  thr  spaic  at  the  toot  of  i\\v  steps  was 
cltar  at  that  inonunt.  Alan  I. aped  over  the  ruin  of  the 
.steps  and  down  upon  the  car  d(i'k. 

A  <r\-ini  iron  rastintr  si\  tret  lii:;h  atid  yards  across 
and  tons  in  ueinhf,  tunihled  and  uiound  het"(u-e  him;  it 
WHS  this  which  had  swept  away  the  steps;  lie  had  -.in 
it,  with  two  others  Hke  it,  upon  a  that  car  whii'h  had 
bei'ii  shunteil  upon  one  of  the  I  i'a(  ks  on  tlu"  starlioard 
side  of  thi'  ferr\.  oni'  of  the  tiacks  on  his  left  nou  as 
he  faced  Ihe  stei-n.  He  leapid  upon  and  o\er  the 
^M-eat  castin/r,  which  turned  and  spun  witli  the  motion 
of  the  ship  as  he  vaulted  it.  Thi'  car  deck  was  a  pitch- 
ing, swayiri'^r  slope;  the  cars  nearest  him  weri'  stih  upon 
their  trai'ks,  I)ut  they  tilted  and  swawd  n^lilv  from 
side  to  side;  the  jacks  wire  ^one  fi-om  under  tluiu;  tlie 
next  cars  already  were  hurled  from  the  rails,  tlu'ir 
wheels  screaming  on  the  steil  deck,  clan^rin^  and  thud- 
ding together  in  their  couf)!ings. 

Alan  ran  aft  hetwirn  them.  Ail  the  crew  who  couhi 
he  calli'd  from  dvcU  and  engine  room  and  firehold  were 
struggling  at  the  fantail,  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain,  to  throw  off  the  cars.  'J'he  male  was  workin"- 
as  one  of  the  men,  and  with  him  was  Hen.jamin  Corvet. 
The  crew  already  must  have  loosened  and  thrown  over 
the  stern  three  cars  from  the  two  tracks  on  the  port 
side;  for  there  was  a  spare  vacant:  and  as  the  train 
charged  into  tliat  space  and  the  men  threw  tliemselves 
upon  it,  Alan  leaped  with  them. 

Phe      leadiiiir      cay  n      tw>v      .-oi.        li., .■,;!..      l.,.l...,  
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swayed  and  siirickfd  with  Hie  pitching-  of  the  ship, 
("orvet  spiaiio-  between  it  and  the  car  coupled  behind; 
lie  drew  out  the  pin  from  the  coupHn^,  and  the  men 
with  j)iMch-har.s  attacked  the  car  to  isohite  it  and  force 
it  aft  aloiirp  the  track.  It  moved  slowly  at  first; 
then  leaped  its  leni,Hh;  shai ,,". y  with  the  lift  of  the 
deck,  it  stopped,  tojjpled  toward  the  men  who,  yelling 
to  one  another,  scrambled  away.  The  hundred-ton 
mass  swung  from  side  to  side ;  the  shij)  dropped  swiftly 
to  starboard,  and  the  stern  went  down :  the  car 
charged,  and  its  aftermost  wlicels  left  the  deck;  it 
swmig  about,  slewed,  and  jammed  across  both  port 
tracks.  The  men  attacked  it  with  disnmy:  Corvet\s 
shout  called  them  away  and  rallied  them  farther  back; 
they  ran  with  him  to  the  car  from  wliich  he  had  un 
coupled  it. 

It  was  a  flat  car  laden  with  steel  beams.  At  Corvct's 
command,  ''-e  crew  ranged  themselves  ocside  it  with 
bars.  The  jow  of  the  ferry  rose  to  some  great  wave 
and,  with  a  cry  to  tiie  men,  {  orvet  j)ulled  the  i)in.  U'he 
others  thrust  with  their  bars,  and  the  car  slid  down  the 
sloping  track;  and  C'orvet,  caught  by  somf>  lashing  of 
the  beams,  eame  with  it.  The  car  crashed  into  the  })ox 
car,  s[)lintered  it,  turned  it,  shoved  it,  and  thrust  it 
over  the  fantail  into  the  water;  the  fiat  car,  telescojjcd 
into  it,  was  dragged  after.  Alan  leaped  u})on  it  and 
catching  at  C'orvet,  freed  him  and  tiung  liim  down  to  the 
deck,  and  dro])ped  with  him.  A  cheer  rose  as  the  car 
cleared  the  fantail,  dove,  and  disappeared. 

Alan  clambered  to  his  feet.  C'orvet  already  was  back 
among  the  cars  again,  shouting  orders;  the  mate  and 
the  men  who  had  followed  him  before  leaped  at  his 
yells.     The    lurch    which    had    cleared    the    two    cars 
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together    had    junipod    otlicrs    away    from    the    rails. 
They  hurtled  from  side  to  side,  splintering  against  the 
stanchions    .vhich   stayed    them    from    crashing   across 
the  center  line  of  the  ship,  rebounding,  they  battered 
against  the  cars  on  the  outer  tracks  and  crushed  them 
against  the  side  of  the  ship.      The  wedges,  blocks,  and 
chains  which  had   secured  them   banged   about   on   the 
deck,  useless;  the  men  who  tried  to  control  these  cars, 
do('ging  as  they  charged,  no  longer  made  attem])t  to 
secure  the  wheels.      Corvet  called  them  to  throw  ropes 
and  chains  to  bind  the  loads  which  were  letting  go;  the 
luavier   loads  —  steel    beams,    castings,    machinery  — 
snapped  Iheir  lashings,  tipped  from  tluir  flat  cars  and 
thundered   down   the   deck.      The   cars   tipped   farther, 
turiied  over;  others  balanced  back;  it  was  upon  their 
wheels    that    they    charged    forward,    half    riding    one 
another,     crashing     and     demolishing,     as     the     ferry 
pitched;   it  was  upon   their  trucks  that  they  tottered 
and   battered   from   side   to   side   as   the   deck   swavcd. 
Now  the  siern  again  descended;  a  line  of  cars  swept 
for  the  fantail.      Corvet's  cry  came  to  Alan  through 
the  screann'ng  of  steel  and  the  clangor  of  destruction. 
Corvet's  cry  sent  men  with  bars  beside  the  cars  as  the 
fantail  dipped  into  the  water;   Corvet,   again  leading 
his  crew    cleared  the  leader  of  those  madly  charging 
cars  and  ran  it  over  the  stern. 

The  fore  trucks  fell  and,  be. ore  the  rear  trucks 
reached  the  edge,  the  stern  lifted  and  caught  the  car 
in  the  middle;  it  balanced,  half  over  the  water,  half 
over  the  deck.  Corvet  crouciied  under  the  ca*-  with 
a  cr;nvl)nr;  Alan  and  two  others  went  with  him;  they 
worked  the  car  on  until  the  weight  of  the  end  over  the 
water  tipped  it  down;  the  balance  broke,  and  the  car 
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tumbled   and  dived.     Corvct,  having   cleared   another 
hundred  tons,  leaped  back,  calling  to  the  crew. 

Tliej  followed  him  again,  unquestioning,  ol)edient. 
Alan  followed  close  to  liiui.  It  was  not  j)ity  which 
stirred  him  now  for  Benjamin  Corvet ;  nor  was  it  bit- 
terness; but  it  certainly  was  not  cont.  nipt.  Of  all  the 
ways  in  which  he  had  fancied  findin,'-  (Jenjamin  Corvet, 
lie  had  never  thought  of  seeing  him  like  this! 

It  was,  probably,  only  for  a  flash;  but  the  great 
quality  of  leadership  which  he  once  had  possessed,  which 
Shcrrill  had  described  to  Alan  and  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  threat  over  hini,  had  returned  to  him  in 
this  desperate  emergency  which  he  had  created.  How 
much  or  how  little  of  his  own  condition  Corvet  under- 
stood, Alan  could  not  tell;  it  was  plain  only  that  he 
comprehended  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  in  his  fierce  will  to  repair  it  he  not  only 
disregarded  all  risk  to  himself;  he  also  had  summoned 
up  from  within  him  and  was  s})ending  tlie  last  strength 
of  his  spirit.     But  he  was  spending  it  in  a  losing  fight. 

He  got  off  two  more  cars;  yet  the  deck  only  dipped 
lower,  and  water  washed  farther  and  farther  up  over 
the  fantail.  New  avalanches  of  iron  descended  as  box 
cars  above  burst  open;  monstrous  dynamo  drums, 
broad-banded  steel  wheels  and  s])lintered  crates  of 
machinery  battered  about.  3Ien,  leaping  from  before 
the  charging  cars,  got  caught  in  the  murderous  melee 
of  iron  and  steel  and  wheels;  men's  shrill  cries  came 
amid  the  scream  of  metal.  Alan,  tugging  at  a  crate 
which  had  struck  down  a  man.  felt  aid  beside  him  and, 
turning,  he  saw  the  priest  whom  he  had  passed  on  the 
stairs.  The  priest  was  bruised  and  bloody;  this  was 
not  his   first  effort   to  aid.     Together   they  lifted   an 
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tiul  of  the  crate;  they  bent  —  Alan  stopped  back,  and 
ihe  j)rie,st  knelt  alone,  his  lips  repeatin^r  the  jjraver  for 
absolution,  Screams  of  men  came  from  behind;  and 
the  priest  rose  and  turned.  He  saw  men  caught  be- 
tween two  wrecks  of  cars  crushing  together;  there  was 
no  moment  to  reach  them ;  he  stood  and  raised  his  arms 
to  them,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  voice  calling  to 
them,  as  they  died,  the  words  of  absolution. 

Three  more  cars  at  the  cost  of  two  more  lives  the 
crew  cleared,  while  the  sheathing  of  ice  spread  over  the 
steel  inboard,  and  dissolution  of  all  the  cargo  became 
complete.      Cut    stone   and   motor    parts,    chasses    and 
castings,  furniture  and  beams,  swept  back  and  forth, 
while  the  cars,  burst  and  splintered,  became  monstrous 
missiles    hurtling   forward,    sidewise,    aslant,    recoiling. 
Yet  men,  though  scattered  singly,  tried  to  stay  them 
by  ropes  and  chains  while  the  water  washed  higher  and 
higher.     Dimly,  far  away,  deafened  out  by  the  clangor, 
the  steam  whistle  of  Number  iio  was  blowing  the  four 
long  blasts  of  distress;  Alan  heard  the  sound  now  and 
then    with    indifferc.t    wonder.     All    destruction    had 
come  for  him  to  be  contained  within  this  car  deck ;  here 
the  ship  loosed  on  itself  all  elements  of  annihilation; 
who  could  aid  it  from  without?     Alan  caught  the  end 
of  a  chain  which  Corvet  Hung  him  and,  though  he  knew 
it  was  useless,  he  carried  it  across  from  one  stanchion 
to    the    next.      Something,    sweeping    across    the    deck, 
caught  him  and  carried  him  with  it ;  it  brought  him  be- 
fore the  coupled  line  of  trucks  which  hurtled  back  and 
forth  where  the  rails  of  track  three  had  been.     He  was 
hurled  before  them  and  roiled  over;  something  cold  and 
heavy  pinned  him  down;  and  upon  him,  the  car  trucks 
came. 
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JJut,  before  them,  something  warm  and  living  —  a 
hand  and  bare  arm  catching  him  quickly  and  pulling 
at  him,  tugged  him  a  little  farther  on.  Alan,  looking 
up,  saw  Corvet  beside  him;  Corvet,  -.nji!)!.  to  move 
hnn  farther,  was  crouching  down  there  with  him.  Alan 
jelled  to  him  to  leap,  to  twist  aside  and  get  out  of  thr 
way;  but  Corvet  only  crouched  closer  and  put  his  arms 
over  Alan;  then  the  wreckage  came  upon  them,  driving 
them    apart.      As    t  lovement    stopped,    Alan    still 

could  see  Corvet  din  l j,  the  glow  of  the  incandescent 
lamps  overhead;  the  truck  separated  them.  It  bore 
down  upon  Alan,  holding  )iim  motionless  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  crushed  upon  Corvet's  legs. 

He  turned   over,  as   far  as  lie  could,  and  spoke  to 


'ou  have  been  sav'ng  me,  so  now  I  tried  to 


Alan. 

save  you,"   he   said   simply.     "What   reason   did   you 

have  for  doing  that.?     Why  have  you  been  keeping  by 

me  ?  " 

"I'm  Alan  Conrad  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,"  Alan 
cried  to  him.  "And  you're  Benjamin  Corvet!  You 
know  me ;  you  sent  for  me !     Why  did  you  do  that.?  " 

Corvet  made  no  reply  to  this.  Alan,  peering  at  him 
underneath  the  truck,  could  see  that  his  hands  were 
pressed  against  his  face  and  that  his  body  shook. 
Whether  this  was  from  some  new  physical  pain  from 
the  movement  of  the  wreckage,  Alan  did  not  know  till 
he  lowered  his  hands  after  a  moment ;  and  now  he  did 
not  heed  Alan  or  seem  even  to  be  aware  of  him. 

^  "  Dear  little  Connie!  "  he  said  aloud.  "  Dear  lit!  I? 
Connie!  She  mustn't  marry  hfin  —  not  him!  That 
must  be  seen  to.  What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  " 

Alan  worked  nearer  him.     "  Why  mustn't  she  marry 
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himP  "  he  cried  to  Corvct.     *■  Why?     13cn  Corvct,  tell 
uic  !      Tell  me  why  !  " 

Eroni  ubu\e  him,  tlirough  the  claii^ror  of  the  cars, 
came  the  luur  blasts  of  tlie  steam  whistle.  The  inclit- 
terei;ce  with  which  xVlan  hud  heard  them  a  few  minutes 
before  had  chaiigeil  now  to  a  twinge  of  terror.  When 
men  had  been  dving  about  him,  in  their  attempts  to 
save  the  sliij),  it  had  seemed  a  small  thing  for  him  io 
be  crushed  or  to  drown  with  them  and  with  Uenjamin 
Corvet,  whom  he  had  found  at  last.  But  Constance! 
Recollection  uf  her  was  stirring  in  t'orvet  the  torture 
of  will  to  live;  in  Alan  —  he  struggled  and  tried  to  free 
himself.  As  well  as  he  could  tell  by  feeling,  the 
weight  above  him  confined  but  was  not  crushing  him; 
vet  what  gain  for  her  if  he  only  saved  liimself  and 
not  Corvet   too?     He  turned  back  to  Corvet. 

"  She's  going  to  marry  him,  Ben  Corvet !  "  he  called. 
''  They're  betrothed ;  and  they're  going  to  be  married, 
sue  and  Henry  Spearman!" 

"Who  are  you.^  "  Corvet  seemed  only  with  an  etFort 
to  become  conscious  of  Alan's  presence. 

''  I'm  Alan  Conrad,  whom  you  used  to  take  care  of. 
I'm  from  Blue  Rapids.  You  know  about  me;  are  you 
my  father,  Ben  Corvet.^  Are  you  my  father  or  what 
—  what  are  you  to  pie.''  " 

"  Vour  father?  "  Corvct  repeated.  "  Did  he  tell  you 
that?     He  killed  your  father." 

"  Killed  him?     Killed  him  how?  » 

"Of  course.  He  killed  them  all  —  all.  But  y  ur 
father  —  he  shot  him  :  he  shot  him  through  the  head !  " 

Alan  iwinged.  Sight  of  Spearman  came  ocfore  him 
as  he  had  first  scon  Spearman,  cowo'ing  in  Corvet's  li- 
brary   in  terror   at   an   apparition.      "And   t'   ■   bullet 
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liole  Jibovo  tlie  eye !  "     So  that  was  tlio  hole  made  by 
tliL'  shut  Sj)Lanii;iii  fiicci  whith  liad  killed  Alan'-s  father 

—  which  shut  him  tiiruugh  the  head!     Alan  peered  at 
L'orvet  and  called  to  hiiu. 

"Father  Beiiitot!"  Corvet  called  in  response,  not 
(lirLctly  ill  reply  to  Alan's  (juestion,  rather  in  response 
to  what  those  (juestions  stirred.  "Father  JJenitot !  " 
lie  ap[)ealed.      "  Father   Henitot!" 

Some  one,  drawn  bv  the  cry,  was  moving  wreckajje 
near  them.  A  hand  and  arm  with  a  torn  sleeve  showed  ; 
Alan  could  not  see  the  rest  of  the  figure,  but  by  Hie 
sleeve  he  recognized  that  it  was  the  mate. 

"  Who's  caught  here:  "'  he  called  down. 

"  IJen/janiin  Corvet  of  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spear- 
man, ship  owners  of  Chicago,"  Corvet's  voice  replied 
deeply,  fully;  there  was  authority  in  it  and  wonder  too 

—  the  wonder  of  a  man  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
Avhich  his  recollection  cannot  explain. 

"Ben  Corvet!"  the  mate  shouted  in  surprise;  he 
cried  it  to  the  others,  those  who  had  followetl  Corvet 
and  obeyed  hlin  during  the  hour  before  and  liad  not 
known  why.  The  mate  tried  to  ])ul]  the  wreckage  aside 
and  make  his  way  to  Corvet;  but  tlie  old  man  stoj)ped 
him.  "  The  priest.  Father  Benitot !  Send  him  to  me. 
I  shall  never  leave  here;  send  Father  Benitot!" 

The  word  was  passed  without  the  mate  iioving  away. 
The  mate,  after  a  minute,  made  no  further  attempt  to 
free  Corvet;  that  indeed  was  useless,  and  Corvet  de- 
manded his  right  of  sacrament  from  tlie  priest  who 
came  and  crouched  under  the  wreckage  beside  him. 

"  Father  Benitot !  " 

"  I  am  not  Father  Benitot.  I  am  Father  Perron  of 
L'Anse." 
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"  It  was  to  FiitliLT  Ik'iiitot  of  St.  I^niacc  I  should 
liavc  ^oiiL'.  Fiitlu  r !   .    .    ." 

The  prit'st  ^ot  a  little  closer  as  Corvef  spoke,  ami  Alan 
heard  only  voices  now  and  then  through  the  sounds  of 
claiiffin^f  metal  and  the  drum  of  ico  against  the  hull. 
The  iiiati'  and  his  hel|)ers  were  workintr  to  tret  him  free. 
Thev  had  ;;l)andoned  all  efl'ort  to  save  the  ship;  it  was 
M'ttlin^.  And  with  the  settlinrr,  the  niovenient  of  the 
wrecka/ro  imprisoning^  Alan  was  increasing'.  This 
movement  made  useless  the  efforts  of  the  mate;  it  would 
free  Alan  of  itself  in  a  moment,  if  it  did  not  kill  him; 
it  would  free  or  finish  Corvet  too.  Rut  he,  as  Alan 
saw  him,  was  wholly  oblivious  of  that  now.  His  lips 
moved  quietly,  firmly:  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
on  the  eyes  of  the  priest. 
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THE  incssam,  in  hliiircrl  Ictttrititr  and  upon  tlie 
flimsy  tis.siK'  paptr  (jf  a  carbon  co|)y  - —  that 
nu'ssaiff  uliicli  had  hrou^lit  tension  to  the 
otHcc'S  of  C'or\et,  Shcrrill,  a. id  Spearman  and  liad 
called  Constance  Sherrill  and  her  mother  doniitown 
where  further  information  cor  Id  be  more  (juickly  ob- 
tainetl  —  was  handed  to  Constance  by  a  clerk  us  soon 
as  she  entered  her  father's  office.  She  reread  it;  it 
already  bad  been  repeated  to  her  over  the  telephone. 

'■  t  :05  A.  M.  Frankfort  Wireliss  stalion  has  re- 
vived follow  infif  message  from  \o.  ^5 :  '  We  have  Ben- 
jamin Corvet,  of  ChicafTo,  al)oard.' " 

''You've  received  nothing  later  ihun  this?"  slie 
asked. 

"  Nothing  regarding  ]Mr.  Corvet,  Miss  Sherrill,"  the 
clerk   rej)lied. 

"Or  regarding —  Have  vou  obtained  a  passenger 
list?" 

"  \o  passenger  list  was  kept,  Miss  Sherrill." 

"The  crew.'" 

"Yes;  we  have  Just  got  the  names  of  the  crew." 
He  took  another  copied  sheet  from  among  the  j»igcs 
and  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  looked  swiftly  down  the 
list  of  names  until  she  found  that  of  Alan  Conrad. 

Her  eyes   filled,  blinding  her,  as  she  put  the  paper 
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down,  and  lici^faii  to  t;ikc  off  In  r  tliiiirjs.  Slu'  had  been 
cliii^iii;'^  (I'U  riiiiiudi  V  in  lu  r  tliou^lit  to  the  bchcf  tliat 
Alan  inii;ht  not  ha\c'  Ijccn  aboard  the  terry.  Abin'.-i 
iiR's>a^v,  wliic'h  had  .stiit  hir  lather  iiortli  to  meet  the 
ship,  had  iinpHed  phiinly  tliat  some  one  wliom  Alan 
believed  mi<fht  be  I'ncle  Benny  was  on  Number  ii"» ;  Nhe 
had  been  fi^litin^,  these  last  few  hours,  against  convic- 
tion that  therefore  Alan  must  be  on  the  ferry  too. 

She  stood  by  the  desk,  as  the  clerk  went  out,  looking 
through  the  papers  which  he  had  K'ft  with  lu  r. 

"  \\  hat  do  they  say?  ''  her  mother  asked. 

Constance  caught  herself  together. 

"Wiri'less  signals  from  No.  '25,*'  she  read  aloud, 
'■  were  j)lainly  made  out  at  shore  stations  at  Ludington, 
.Manitowoc,  and  Frankfort  until  about  four  o'clock, 
\UKn— " 

"  That  Is,  until  about  six  hours  ago,  Constance." 

'*  Yis,  mother,  when  the  signals  were  interrupted. 
The  steamer  RirJiardson,  in  response  to  whose  signals 
No.  ':17)  made  the  change  in  her  course  which  led  to  dis- 
aster, was  in  communication  until  about  four  o'clock: 
Fraiikfor  station  picked  up  one  message  shortlv  after 
four,  and  same  message  was  also  recorded  by  Carferry 
]\I.uiitoiilin  in  southern  end  of  lake;  subsi'quently  all 
elForts  to  call  N'o.  ^.5  failed  of  response  until  4  :!35  when 
a  message  was  picked  up  at  once  by  Manitowoc,  Frank- 
fort, and  the  HichtirJson.  Information,  therefore,  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  ferry  up  to  that  hour  received 
at  this  office  (Corvet,  Sherrill,  rnd  Spearman)  con- 
sists of  the  following  .   .  ." 

Constance  stopiied  reading  aloud  and  looked  rapidly 
down  the  sheet  and  then  over  the  next.  What  she  was 
reading  was   the  carbon   of  the  report  Drenared  that 
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nioniin^r  and  sent  at  his  rcjoiiis,  to  Henry,  who  was  not 
yet  (iouii.  It  (lid  not  rotitain  thLTcforc  the  last  that 
was  known;  and  she  read  onlv  ciiou^^'h  of  it  to  be  sure 
of  that. 

"After  I:"i(),  to  rejieated  >i^rnHls  to  Nuinh(  r  i.'5  from 
Richardson  and  shore  stations — '  Are  you  in  damper:  ' 
'Shall  Me  send  hrlp.-'  'Are  you  jettisonin^r  cars?' 
'What  is  your  position?' — no  replies  wcri'  neeivcd. 
The  Rhluirdsvn  continued  therefore  to  sii-nal,  '  Report 
your  position  and  course;  we  will  stand  hy,'  at  tlie  same 
time  making  full  speed  toward  la.>t  position  ^riven  hv 
Numher  5i."),  At  4  n'J."),  no  other  mes.sa^e  having-  been 
obtained  from  Number  ^^5  in  the  me/mtime,  .^lanitowoc 
and  Frankfort  both  picked  up  the  followin^r;  '  s.  ().  S. 
Are  takiiiiT  water  fast.  S.  ().  S.  Position  jirobablv 
twenty  miles  west  \.  Fox.  S.  O.  S.'  The  S.  O.  S.  has 
been  iej)eated,  but  without  further  information  since." 

The  rejjort  made  to  Henry  ended  here.  Constance 
Jjicked  uj)  the  later  messages  received  in  response  to 
orders  to  transmit  to  C'orvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman 
copies  of  all  signals  concernin|r  Xuml)er  ^.5  which  had 
been  received  or  sent.  She  sorted  out  from  them  those 
dated  after  tiie  hour  she  just  had  read: 

"4:40,  .Manitowoc  is  calling  \o.  .'^,5,  'No.  ^6  is 
putting  north  to  you.     Keep  in  touch.' 

"4:4;3,  No.  i2G  is  calling  \o.  2.',,  'What  is  your 
position.'' ' 

"4:50,  the  Richardson  is  calling  No.  «;"),  'We  must 
be  approaching  you.      Are  you  giving  whistle  signals.?  ' 

"  4:53,  No.  J25  is  replying  to  Richardson,  '  Yes  ;  will 
continue  to  signal.      Do  you  hear  us?' 

"4:5!).  Frankfort  is  calling  No.  25,  'What  is  your 
condition?  ' 
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"5:01,  No.  L'.')  is  rcplviii^f  to  I'raiikfort,  '  IToldirig 
!)<irt.'  Iiciuluav;  sti  rii  wvy  low.' 

"  .'):!(),  No.  'J(j  i>.  ciilliii^'  No.  I^.l,  '  Arc  vou  tlirowii><j 
o|}'  cars.'  ' 

".5:1  K  I'ctoskcv  is  i-allini;  .Manitowoc,  'We  arc  re- 
ceiving S.O.S.  \\'liat  is  uioni;'.''  I'ctoNkey  lias  not 
previously  htiii  in  couiinunicat  ion  uitji  sliorc  stations 
or  ships. 

'"o:!?,  No.  '.'.■>  is  .si;;nailin<^f  No.  f-ifl,  'Arc  throwing 
off"  cars;  have  cleared  li^Hit;  work  very  ditliciiit.  We 
are  sinking.' 

"TiMO,  No.  52.5  is  calllnir  tl\e  JiirlidrfJson,  'Watch 
for  small  boats.  Position  doiihtt'ul  because  of  snow 
and  t'hanges  of  course;  ])robablv  due  west  N.  Fox, 
twenty  t(j  tiiirty  miles.' 

^^ 'i-.^jf.  No.  !>J()  is  calling  No.  2o,  'Are  you  ahan- 
(loiiing  ship.''  ' 

'•  .5  :!27,  No.  2~i  is  re])lying  to  No.  i2(i,  'Second  boat 
just  getting  safely  away  with  passengers;  first  l)()at 
was  smashed.  Six  passengers  in  second  boat,  two  in- 
jurtd  of  crew,  cabin  maid,  boy  and  two  men.' 

",5:30,  Manitowoc  and  Frankfort  are  calling  No. 
rl.~).  '  Are  you  abandoning  ship.''  ' 

^".')M4,  No.  ^5  is  replying  to  Manitowoc,  'Still  try- 
ing to  clear  cars;  everything  is  loose  below   .   .   .' 

"  5:40,  Frankfort  is  calling  ^Manitowoc,  '  Do  you  get 
anything  now?  ' 

'"  5 :45,  Manitowoc  is  calling  the  Eicluinlson,  'Do 
3"ou  get  anything.''      Signals  have  stop{)ed  here.' 

"  5:48,  The  liichanhon  is  calling  Petoskcy,  '  We  get 
nofh.ing  now.      Do  you.''' 

"'():.'30,  Petoskey  is  calling  ^lanitowoc,  'Signals 
after    lieeominfr    inrjist  inct.    failed    entirely    about    5:4-5. 
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f)r()l)ul)ly  l)y  failure  of  ship's  power  to  .siipi)lv  current. 
UjR'rator  appi  uis  to  lia\c  niiiain.d  at  Im;v.  i'l-oiii  5  :y,j 
to  5:4;J  \\i  ridivid  (li-,roiiiK(tai  iiii.ssagis,  as  follows: 
♦Have  cl.an.l  ariotli.r  car  .  .  .  tliev  are  .stickii./r  to 
it   (louii    Ihric.   ,   .   .   .ii^ine-room   en  vv    is   al.M)   slickinn 

•  .  .  lull  on  far  d.ck  .  .  .  cvirjtliin^r  si,,,,.!,,,]  ,  .  ^ 
tluy  won't  ^'Ivc  ii|  .  .  .  sinking'  now  .  .  .  wc'r,.  ^r„i„^, 
.   .   .   f^ood-hy   .   .   .   stuck    to    end   .   . 

•  •   .   know      that   .   .   .   haral      it      to 
cleared    anothtr    car  .   .  .  sink  .  . 
rials  thill  entirely  ceased.'  " 

Tliere  was  no  moiv  ^]^,^^^  this.  Constance  let  the 
paj)ers  tall  hack  uf)on  the  d.-^k  and  looke.i  to  her 
mother;  Mrs.  Slu  rrill  loo^iied  her  fur  collar  and  -at 
back,  hreathiii.r  i,,,,,-,.  cnniforiahly.  ('<.»  stance  (juickly 
shifted  Ikt  ;;a/e  and,  treMililm^  and  ,  Ai  head  ere.-t. 
she  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  mean- 
ing of  what  she  had  read  was  quite  clear;  lier  niolher 
was  formulating  it. 

"  So  they  are  both  lost,  Mr.  Corvet  and  his  —  son," 
Mrs.  Sherrill  said  (juiitlv. 

Constance  did  not  reply,  either  to  refuse  or  to  con- 
cur in  the  conclusion.  There  was  not  anything  wliieh 
was  meant  to  oe  merciless  in  that  conclusion;  her 
mother  simply  was  credit  inrr  „hat  i)rol)ahly  liad  oc- 
curred. Constance  could  not  in  reason  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it  too:  yet  she  was  refusing  it.  She  had  not 
realized,  until  thes,.  rei>orts  of  the  wireless  messages 
told  her  that  he  was  rrone,  what  companionship  wi'li 
Alan  had  come  to  mean  to  her.  She  had  accepted  it 
a.>  always  I,,  l,c  existent,  somehow  —  a  companionship 
which  mi^rht  be  interrupted  often  but  always  to  be 
formed  again.     It  amazed  iier  to  find  how  firm  a  nlacc 
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lu-  liad  found  in  In  r  worhl  ot  those  cl()>.r  to  inr  witti 
whom  she  iimst  al»H_y>  Ih'  inthiuitclv  coii'Tnu d. 

Her  mother  arose  uiiil  came  Uside  h(  r.  '*  Muv  it 
not  l)e  better,  Constance,  tliut  it  lias  h.ijjjuiied  this 
wav?" 

"Hettir!"     Consfance    cried.      She    ''oiitrolled    hi  r- 

.self. 

It  was  only  what  Henry  had  said  to  lur  months 
a;L,^o  when  Alan  had  left  her  in  Hie  north  in  thi'  search 
which  had  r<  ^nlted  in  the  tindin^  oi  I'ni'''  Hcnny  — 
"  Mi^dit  it  not  he  Jietter  for  him  not  to  find  out.''" 
Henry,  who  could  ha/ard  more  accurately  than  any  one 
cl-ic  the  nature  of  that  stranije  secret  which  Alan  now 
must  have  "■  found  out,"  had  tielieved  it  ;  her  mother, 
who  at  least  had  lived  longer  in  the  world  than  >hc, 
plso  believed  it.  There  came  before  Con-faiiee  the  vi- 
sion of  Alan's  defiance  and  refusal  to  accept  the  sli^ma 
su^irested  in  her  father's  recital  to  him  of  his  relation- 
shij*  to  Mr.  Curvet.  'I'here  came  to  her  sif,'ht  of  him 
as  he  had  tried  to  keep  her  from  enterin/^  Uncle  Ben- 
ny's house  when  Luke  was  there,  and  then  her  waiting 
with  him  through  the  long  hour  and  his  (lismissrd  cf 
her,  his  abnegation  of  their  friendship.  And  at  that 
time  his  disgrace  was  indefinite;  last  night  had  he 
learned  something  worse  than  he  had  dreaded? 

The  words  of  his  telegram  took  for  her  more  terri- 
ble significance  for  the  moment.  '*  Have  some  one  who 
knew  Ml".  Corvet  we''  nough  to  recognize  him  even  if 
greatly  changed  meet  .  •  ."  Were  the  broken,  inco- 
herent words  of  the  wireless  the  last  that  she  should 
hear  of  him,  and  of  Uncle  Benny,  fter  that?  "•They 
are  sticking  to  it  .  .  .  down  there  .  .  .  tliev  won't 
fr\\c    iin   .   ^    .    sinkinn'  -   .   .   tticv   liavc    rlcircd    another 
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car  .  .  .  sink  .   .  ."     Had   it   come   as   the   best   way 
for  them  hoth? 

"The  Richardson  is  .seardiing  for  boats,  mother," 
Constance  returned  .steadily,  "  and  Number  .'^G  must  be 
there  too  by  now." 

Her  mother  h)oked  to  the  storm.      Outside  the  win- 
dow whieli  overlooked  tlie  hike  from  two  humired  feet 
above  the  .street,  the  sleet-hke  snow  was  driving,  cease- 
lessly ;   all  over   the  western  basin  of  the  great  lakes 
as  Constance  knew  — over  Huron,  over  .Michigan,  and 
Superior  — the    storm    was    established.      Its    continu- 
ance and  severity  had  claimed  a  front-j.age  toluiui  in 
tlie   morning   papers.     Duluth   that    morning   had   re- 
ported  temperature  of  eighteen   below  zero  °uid  tierce 
snow;    at    Marquette   it    was   fifteen    below:    there  was 
dnvmg  snow  at  the  Soo,  at  Mackinac,  and  at  all  ports 
along  both  shores.      She  pictured   little  boats,   at   the 
last  moment,  getting  away  from  the  ferrv,  deep-laden 
with  injure()  and  exhausted  men;  how  long  might  those 
men  live  in  open   borts  in   a   gai,.   and   with  ""cold  like 
that.?      The  little  clock  upon  h.r  father's  desk  nuirked 
ten   o'clock;   they   had   been    nvarly    five   hours    in    the 
boats  now,  those  men. 

Constance  knew  tliat  as  soon  as  an v thing  new  was 
heard,  it  would  be  brought  to  her:  vet,  with  a  word  to 
her  mother,  she  went  from  her  father's  room  and  down 
the  corridor  into  the  genera!  office.  A  hush  of  ,.xpect- 
ancy  held  this  larger  room:  the  clerks  moved  silently 
and  spoke  to  one  another  in  low  voices;  slie  .'ecognized 
in  a  little  group  of  men  gathered  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  some  officers  of  Corvet,  Sherrill,  an-l  Sinar, nan's 
ships.  Others  among  them,  whom  s],<.  did  not  know, 
were  plainly  seamen  loo  —  men  who  knew  "  Rrn  "  Cor- 
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and  eluhnien,  Inentls  ol  I  or\et  s  later  lite,  liad  no 
heard  it  vet.  There  was  a  restrained,  j)rofessional  al- 
tentivcness  among  these  seamen,  as  of  those  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  event  uhicii  any  day  might  happen  to  thvni- 
selves.  They  were  listening  to  the  clerk  who  had  com- 
piled the  report,  who  was  telephoning  now,  and  Con- 
stance, waiting,  listened  too  to  learn  what  he  might  be 
jiearing.      IJiit  he  })ut  down  the  receiver  as  he  saw  her. 

"Nothing  more,  Miss  Sherrill,"  he  reported.  "The 
Richardson  has  wirelessed  that  she  reached  the  re- 
])orted  position  of  the  sinking  about  half-})iist  six 
o'clock.      She  is  searching  but  has  found  nothing.*' 

'"She's  keej)ing  on  searching,  though.^" 

"  Yes  ;  of  course."' 

"It's  still  snowing  there.?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Sherrill.  We've  had  a  message  from 
your  father.  lie  has  gone  on  to  Manistitjue;  it's  more 
likely  that  wreckage  or  survivors  will  be  brought  in 
there." 

The  telephone  switchboard  beside  Constaiice  sud- 
denly buz/ed,  and  the  oi)era'()r,  plugging  ui  a  connec- 
tion, said:  "  Yes,  sir;  at  once,"  and  throuffh  the  par- 
titions of  the  private  office  on  the  other  side,  a  man's 
heavy  iones  came  to  Constance.  That  was  Henry's 
office  and,  in  timbre,  the  voice  was  his,  but  it  was  so 
strange  in  other  characteristics  of  ex]iression  that  she 
waited  an  instant  before  saying  to  the  clerk, 

"  .Mr.  Spearman  has  come  inr" 

'I'lie  (']{  rk  hesitated,  but  the  continu.'inre  of  the  tone 
from  the  other  sidi'  of  the  partition  made  reply  super- 
fluous.    "  Yes,  Mihs  Sherrill." 
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"Did  vou  tell  him  that  niutlRi-  and  I  wore  Iutc?  " 
Thf  clu-k  considered  a<raiii  before  deeidin^r  to  reply 
in  the  aflinnative.  There  evident  I  v  wa.  souie  trouble 
with  the  telephone  number  wliich  Henry  had  called; 
the  girl  at  the  switchboard  was  apolo^rjzing  i„  frinht- 
ened  j.anic,  and  llenry-.s  voice,  loud  and  abu.^ve, 
came  more  plainly  throu^rh  the  partition.  Constance 
started  to  give  an  instruction  to  the  clerk;  then,  as 
the  abuse  burst  out  again,  she  changed  her  j.lan  and 
went  to  Henry's  door  and  rapped.  Whether  no  one 
else  rapped  in  that  way  or  whether  he  realized  that 
she  might  iiave  come  into  the  general  ofHce,  she  did  not 
know:  l)ut  at  once  his  voice  was  still.  He  made  no  an- 
swer aiul  no  move  to  open  the  door;  so,  after  waitino- 
a  moment,  she  turned  the  knob  and  went  in.  * 

Henry   was   seated   at   his   desk,   facing  her,   his   big 
hands   before  him;  one  of   them  held   the  telephone  re- 
ceiver.     He  lifted  it  slowly  and  put  it  upon  the  hook 
beside  the  transmitter  as  he  watched  lier  with  steady, 
silent,    aggressive    scrutiny.      His    face    was    flushed  'a 
little  — not  much:  his  hair  was  carefully  brushed,  and 
th...-e  was  something  about  his  clean-shaven  ap{)earance 
and  the  set  of  his  perfectly  fitting  coat,  one  which  he 
did  not  ordinarily  wear  to  business,  which  seemed  stud- 
ied.     He  did   not    rise:  only  after  a  moment  lie   recol- 
lected  that  he  had   not  done  so  and  came  to  his   feet 
"Good      morning,      Connie,"      he     said.     "Come     in' 
What's  the  news?  " 

There  was  something  strained  and  almost  menacing 
in  his  yoiee  and  in  his  manner  which  halted  her.  She 
in  some  war  — or  her  presence  at  that  moment  —  ap- 
poar.d  to  he  deunitely  disturbing  him.  It  fri<rhtened 
lum,  slie  would  have  thought,  except  that  '.he  idea  was 
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a  contradiction.  Ilcnry  frighttnud?  But  if  he  was 
not,  what  emotion  now  controlled  him.'' 

The  impulse  which  liad  brought  her  into  his  office 
went  from  her.  She  liad  not  seen  nor  lieard  from 
Ilenrv  direi  Mv  since  before  Alan's  telegram  had  come 
late  yesterday  afternoon;  she  had  heard  from  her 
father  only  that  l:e  had  informed  Henry;  that  was  all. 

"I've  no  news,  Ilinry,"  she  said.  '"Have  you?" 
Slie  closed  tlie  door  behind  her  before  moving  closer  to 
liim.  She  had  not  known  what  he  had  been  doing,  since 
lie  had  heard  of  Alan's  telegram;  but  she  had  supposed 
that  he  was  in  some  way  coiijicratiiig  with  her  father, 
])articularly  since  word  had  come  of  the  disaster  to  the 
ferry. 

'"  How  did  you  happen  to  be  liere,  Connie?"  he 
asked. 

She  made  no  reply  but  gazed  at  him,  studying  him. 
The  agitation  which  he  was  trying  to  conceal  was  not 
entirely  consequent  to  lier  coming  in  upon  him:  it  ha(i 
been  ruling  him  before.  It  had  underlain  the  loudness 
and  abuse  of  his  words  wliich  she  had  overlieard.  That 
was  no  capricious  outburst  of  temper  or  irritation;  it 
had  come  from  something  which  had  seized  and  held 
him  in  suspense,  in  dread  —  in  dread:  there  was  no 
other  way  to  define  her  impression  to  hersilf.  When 
she  had  opened  the  door  and  come  in,  he  had  looked  up 
in  dread,  as  though  preparing  himself  for  whatever  she 
might  announce.  Now  that  the  door  shut  them  in 
alone,  lie  approaclied  her  with  arms  offered.  She 
stepped  back,  instinctively  avoiding  his  embrace;  aiid 
ho  stopped  at  once,  but  he  had  come  (juite  close  to  her 
now. 

That   she   had  detected    faintlv    the   smell   of   liuuor 
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about  him  was  not   the  wiiole  ivason  for  her  (h-auin/r 
back.      He  was  not  drunk;  he  was  ,,i,ite  hiinsdf  so  inr 
as   any   iuHuenco  of   that    kind   was   conc-ern.d.      I,„n<.- 
ago,  wlien  lie  was  a  youn^-  man  on  the  boats,  he  had 
drunk  a  good  deal;  he  h^id  confessed  to  her  once;  but 
he  had  not  done  so  for  years.     Since  she  hnd  known 
hnn,  he  had  been  among  the  most  careful  of  her  friends- 
It   was   for  "efficiency"   he   had   said.      The  drink   was 
snnply   a   part  —  indeed,   only   a    small   part  —  of   the 
subtle  strangeness  and  i.eculiarity  .she  marked  in  him. 
If   he    had   been   drinking   now,    it    was,    she    kneu,   no 
temptation,   no   capricious   return   to   an   old   appetite. 
If  not  appetite,  then  it  was  for  the  effect  —  to  brace 
himself.     Against  what?     Against  the  thing  f-  r  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  when  she  came  upon  him.' 

As  she  stared  at  him,  the  clerk's  voice  came  to  her 
suddenly  over  the  partition  which  separated  the  office 
from  the  larger  room  where  the  clerk  was  rec-ixin.r 
some  message  over  the  telephone.  Henry  straightened"^ 
listened;  as  the  voice  stopped,  his  great,  finelv  shaj.ed 
head  sank  between  his  shoulders:  he  fumblc"d  in  his 
pocket  for  a  cigar,  and  his  big  hands  shook  as  he 
lighted  it,  without  word  of  excuse  to  her.  A  strange 
feeling  came  to  her  that  he  felt  what  he  dreaded  ap- 
proaching and  was  no  longer  conscious  of  her  iires- 
ence. 

She  heard  footsteps  in  the  larger  room  coming  to- 
ward the  office  door.  Henry  was  in  suspense,  a""  rap 
came  at  the  door.  He  whitened  and  took  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth  and  wet  his  lips. 

"  Come  in,"  he  summoned. 

One  of  the  office  girls  entered,  bringing  a  white  page 
of  paper  with  three  or  four  lines  of  liurple  tvn,.ur;Hnrr 
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ii|)(jii  it  uliicli  C'oiislaKc'f  recofjnizcd  must  bo  a  tran- 
M'l'ipt  of  a  iiif.s,-,a^(.'  j  ist  received. 

SliL'  startotl  forward  at  sight  of  it,  forgetting  overy- 
tiiing  ilse;  but  be  took  the  paper  as  tlioiigh  be  (bd  not 
know  she  was  tliere.  He  merely  held  it  until  the  "-irl 
had  gone  out;  even  tiien  be  stood  folding  and  unfold- 
ing it,  and  bis  eyes  did  not  drop  to  the  sheet. 

The  girl  had  said  nothing  at  all  but,  liaving  seen 
her,  Constance  was  athi'ill;  the  girl  had  not  been  a 
bearer  of  bad  news,  that  was  sure;  she  brought  some 
>ort  of  goo(}  news!  Constance,  certain  of  it,  moved 
neari'r  to  Henry  to  read  what  be  held.  He  looked 
down  and  read. 

•'What  is  it,  Henry?" 

His  muscular  reaction,  as  be  read,  had  drawn  the 
sheet  away  from  her;  be  recovered  himself  almost  in- 
stantly and  gave  the  jjaper  to  her;  but,  in  that  instant, 
Constance  herself  was  "  })repared."  She  must  have  de- 
ceived herself  the  instant  before!  This  bulletin  nmst 
be  somethii'g  dismaying  to  what  liad  remained  of 
bojje. 

"8:35  A.M.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,"  she  road.  "The 
schooner  Jiuut  S.  Solurrk  has  been  sighted  making  for 
this  port.  She  is  not  close  enough  for  communication, 
but  two  lifeboats,  additional  to  her  own,  can  be  plainly 
uiade  out.  It  is  believed  that  she  nmst  have  picked 
i:p  survivors  of  Xo.  2-).  She  carries  no  wireless,  so  is 
imable  to  report.     Tugs  are  going  out  to  her." 

"Two  lifeboats!"  Constance  cried.  "That  could 
mean  that  they  all  are  saved  or  ncarh"  all;  doesn't  it, 
Henry  ;  doesn't   it.''  " 

He  had  read  some  other  significance  in  it,  she 
thouirbt.   or.   from  his   rrreater  understanding  of  con- 
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ditioiis  ill  fhu  >t()riii,  lii'  liad  Ixcii  jiIjIl'  to  hold  no  t'0))e 
fi-oni  \\ !  t  had  \tvv,i  rv|)orti(l.  Tliut  was  tUv  only  way 
slie  could  (Xiilaiii  to  hLi'sclf  as  he  ro])hcd  to  her;  that 
the  word  imaid  to  him  tluit  men  were  saved  and  that 
tlKivfore  it  was  (hsmaviiig  to  him,  could  not  come  to 
her  at  once.  When  it  came  now,  it  went  over  lier  lirst 
onlv  ill  tlie  fhi>ii  ot  imrechilous  question. 

"  Ves,"'  he  said  to  her.  "  Yes."  And  lie  wen^  out 
of  the  room  to  the  outer  office.  She  turned  and 
watched  liim  and  tlien  i'olhiwed  to  the  door.  lie  had 
gone  to  the  desk  of  the  girl  who  had  brought  him  the 
bullitin,  and  Constaiiee  heard  his  voice,  strained  and 
queerly  unnatural,  "(.'all  Manitowoc  on  the  longdis- 
tance. Get  the  Iiarhor  master,  (iet  the  names  of 
the  jieople  that  the  Solzcrrk  jiickcd  up." 

He  stayed  beside  the  girl  while  she  started  the  call 
"Put   them  on  my  wire  when  you  get  them,"  he  com- 
manded aiiil  turned  back  to  his  oflice.      '"  Keep  my  wire 
clear  for  that." 

Constance  retreated  into  the  room  as  he  rtjiproached. 
He  did  not  want  her  there  now,  she  knew;  for  that 
reason  —  if  she  yet  definitely  understood  no  other  — 
she  meant  to  remain.  If  lie  asked  her  to  go,  she  in- 
tended to  stay;  but  he  did  not  ask  her.  He  wished 
her  to  go  away;  in  every  word  which  he  spoke  to  her, 
in  every  moment  of  their  silent  waiting,  was  his  de- 
sire to  escape  her;  but  he  dared  not  —  dared  not  — 
go  about  that  directly. 

Tile  feeling  of  that  flashed  over  her  to  her  stupefac- 
tion. Henry  and  she  were  waiting  for  word  of  the 
fate  of  T'ncle  Bonny  and  Alan,  and  waiting  op])osed ! 
She  was  no  longer  doubting  it  as  she  watched  him; 
she  was  trvinn;  to  iindprstand-.      The  telcnhonc  buzzer 
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utidi;-  liis  tk'.sk  so!ii(Ji.(l ;  she  drew  close  as  he  took  up 
his  receiver. 

"  Manitowoc ?  "  lie  said.  "  I  want  to  know  what 
yoif\e  heard  from  the  Solicrrh'.  .  .  .  Vou  liear  me.'' 
.  .  .  The  men  the  iSohcerk  picked  up.  You  have  the 
names   vet?  " 

"The  Benton?" 

"Oh,  I  understand!  All  from  the  Benton.  I  see! 
•  .  .  No;  never  mind  their  names.  How  about  Num- 
ber 5^.").^      Nothing  more  heard  from  them?" 

Constance  had  caught  his  shoulder  while  he  was 
speaking  and  now  clung  to  it.  Release  —  release  of 
strain  was  going  through  him;  she  could  feel  it,  and 
she  heard  it  in  his  tones  and  saw  it  in  his  eyes. 

"  The  steamer  Number  ^5  rannned  proves  to  have 
been  the  Benton,'^  he  told  her.  "  The  men  are  all  from 
h'  .  Thev  liad  abandoned  her  in  the  small  boats,  and 
the  Solwerk  picked  them  up  before  the  ferry  found 
her." 

He  was  not  asking  her  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
relief  he  felt ;  he  had  not  so  far  forgotten  himself  as 
that.  But  it  was  plain  to  her  that  he  was  congratu- 
lating himself;  it  had  been  fear  that  he  was  feeling 
before  —  fear,  she  was  beginning  to  understand,  that 
those  on  the  ferry  had  been  saved.  She  shrank  a  little 
•^.way  from  him.  Benjamin  Corvet  had  not  been  a 
friend  of  Henry  's  —  they  had  quarreled ;  Uncle  Benny 
had  caused  trouble ;  but  nothing  which  she  had  under- 
stood could  explain  fear  on  Henry's  part  lest  Uncle 
Benny  should  be  found  safe.  Henry  had  not  welcomed 
Alan ;  but  now  Henry  was  hopine  that  Alan  was  dead. 
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IIliu-v's  uords  to  lur  in  llie  rnn-tli,  iifttr  Alan  hud 
sc'L'U  licr  tlu  ii',  itcrutcd  tlKin>elvt.'.s  to  lur:  "1  told 
that  t'cllou  Conrad  not  to  kecj)  stirring-  up  tlu.si'  mat- 
ters al)(;ul  1)1-11  (.'orvL't.  .  .  .  Conrad  doesn't  know 
what  Iil'11  turn  up;  1  don't  know  citlur.  Hut  it's  not 
goiiii,^  to  bu  anvtliin^  pkasaiit.  .  .  /'  Only  a  few 
minutes  a^o  sIio  liad  still  tliouijlit  of  tluse  words  as 
spoken  only  tor  Alan's  sake  and  I'or  I'nele  Penny's; 
now  she  could  not  think  of  them  so.  This  fear  of 
news  from  the  north  could  not  be  for  their  sake;  it  was 
for  Henry's  own.  Had  all  the  warniiifrs  been  for 
Henry's  sake  too? 

Horror  and  amazement  flowed  in  upon  In  r  with  her 
realization  of  this  in  thi'  man  she  h,id  ])romi>ed  to 
marry;  and  he  seemed  now  to  appreciate  the  effect  lij 
was  producin^^  upon  her.  He  tried  obviously  to  pull 
himself  tof;ether;  he  could  not  do  that  fully:  yet  he 
niuiiai4ed  a  manner  assertive  of  his  ri<4ht  over  her. 

"Connie,"  he  cried  to  her,  '•  Connie!  " 

Slie  tlrew  back  from  him  ;is  he  approaclied  lier;  slic 
was  not   vet  consciously  denviii'r  his  riiiht.      What  was 
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lim,    what    mi^lit    underlie    his    hope    that 


they  were  dead,  she  could  not  ^'uess;  she  could  not 
think  or  rea>on  about  that  now;  what  she  felt  was 
only  overwhelming  desire  to  lie  away  from  him  where 
she  could  think  connectedly.  For  an  instant  slie 
stared  at  him,  all  her  body  tense;  then,  as  she  turned 
and  wtnt  out.  he  followed  her,  again  callin<r  her  name. 
But,  seeing  the  seamen  in  the  larger  office,  he  stopped, 
and  she  understood  he  was  not  willing  to  urge  liimself 
U])on  her  in  th.eiv  presence. 

She    crossed   the   office   swiftly;   in    the   corridor    slie 
stopped  to  compose  herself  before  she  met  her  mother. 
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Slie  heard  Henry's  voice  spoakiiif^  to  one  of  tlu'  ckrks, 
aiul  Hiislicil  holly  with  lionor.  Could  she  he  c-irtiiin 
of  .iiivthiii^  iihout  him  iiou  ."  Could  she  lie  nrtain 
(•veil  that  iK'Us  which  taiiic  Ihrou^li  thi-<e  einiiloyies 
of  his  would  not  he  kept  troiu  h«  r  or  only  so  nnich 
given  her  as  would  serve  Henry's  purpose  and  enahle 
him  to  conceal  from  lur  the  reason  for  his  fear?  She 
pushed  the  door  opiii. 

'•I'm  willing-  to  go  home  now,  mollur,  if  you  wish,'* 
she  said  steadily. 

Her  motlier  arose  at  once.     "  There  is  no  more  news, 

Constance:  '' 

"  Xo;  a  schoomr  has  jjicked  up  the  crew  of  the  ship 
the  ferry  rammed;  that  is  all." 

She  followid  htr  mother,  hut  stopped  in  the  ante- 
room hesidc  the  desk  of  her  father's  private  secretary. 

'•  Vou  are  i^oing  to  be  here  aU  day,  Miss  Bennet.''' 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Miss  SherriU." 

'•  Will  you  please  try  to  see  personally  all  niessaffes 
which  come  to  Corvet,  SherriU  and  Spearman,  or  to 
.Mr.  Spearman  about  the  men  from  Number  {25,  and 
telephone  them  to  nie  yourself.^" 

"  Certainly,  -Aliss  SherriU." 

When  they  had  gone  down  to  the  street  and  were  in 
the  car,  Constance  leaned  back,  closing  her  eyes;  she 
feared  her  mother  might  wish  to  talk  with  her.  The 
afternoon  papers  were  already  out  with  news  of  the 
l(,ss  of  the  ferry:  Mrs.  SherriU  stopped  the  car  and 
bought  one,  but  Constance  looked  at  it  only  enough  to 
make  sure  that  the  reporters  had  been  able  to  discover 
nothing  more  than  she  already  knew;  the  newspaper 
!o  Henrv  was  only  as  to  the  partner  of  the 
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great  riiica/To  shij)  owner.  Bcnjaniin  C'orvcf,  wlio  miglit 
hi'  lost  willi  the  ><\u\). 

Sill'  calkd  Miss  IkiiiiL't  as  soon  as  she  rt-'aclud  lioiiie  ; 
but  nothing  iiiori'  had  been  rtc  tivtil.  Toward  three 
o'clock,  Miss  Ikiiiiet  called  her,  hut  only  to  report  that 
the  office  had  heard  a^ain  from  Mr  Sherrill.  Hi'  had 
wired  that  he  was  ^oiu^  oti  from  Mi.  .i.-ti(jue  and  would 
cross  the  Straits  from  St,  I^iiace;  messages  from  him 
were  to  he  addressed  to  I'etoskey.  He  had  ^iveii  no 
suggestion  that  he  had  news;  and  there  was  no  other 
report  except  that  vessels  were  still  continuing  the 
search  for  survivors,  because  the  Indian  Druni,  which 
had  been  beating,  was  beating  "short,"  causing  tiie 
superstitii,  ...  to  be  certain  that,  though  some  of  the 
men  from  Number  S5  were  lost,  some  yet  sur\ived. 

Constance  thrilled  as  she  heard  that.  She  did  not 
believe  in  the  Drum;  at  least  she  had  never  thouglit  she 
had  really  believed  in  it;  she  had  only  stirred  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  true.  Hut  if  the  Drum  was  beating, 
she  was  glad  it  was  beating  short.  It  was  serving,  at 
least,  to  keep  the  lake  men  more  alert.  She  wondered 
what  part  the  report  of  the  Drum  might  have  played 
in  her  father's  movements.  None,  probably;  for  he, 
of  course,  did  not  bv'lieve  in  the  Drum,  His  move  was 
plainly  dictated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  western  gale, 
drift  from  the  ferry  would  be  toward  the  eastern  shore. 

A  little  later,  as  Constance  stood  at  the  window, 
gazing  out  at  the  snow  upon  the  lake,  she  drew  back 
suddenly  out  of  sight  from  tlie  street,  as  she  saw- 
Henry's  roadster  appear  out  of  the  storm  and  stop 
before  the  house. 

She  had  been   apprehensively  crtain  that  he  would 
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I'ully  HWHif  of  tlR'  cllVd  111'  iiuule  upon  her  ii"t  to  at- 
tciiipt  to  iviiiovr  llial  »HV.t  us  soon  as  In-  could.  As 
l,f  Kot  out  of  tlR'  c-ur,  shaking  the  snowtiakes  from  his 
^rrcat  fur  coat  ami  from  his  cap,  lookin<r  up  at  the 
h,)u>r  before  he  came  in  and  not  knowing  that  he  was 
observed,  she  saw  something  very  like  triumph  in  his 
manner.  Her  pulses  stopped,  then  raced,  at  that  ;  tri- 
umph for  him!  That  meant,  if  he  brought  news,  it 
wn,  g.xnl  news  for  him;  it  must  be  then,  bad  news  for 

She  wailed  in  the  room  where  she  was.  She  heard 
him  in  the  hall,  taking  of!"  liis  coat  and  speaking  to  the 
servant,  and  he  appeared  then  at  the  door.  The  strain 
lie  was  under  had  not  lessened,  she  could  see ;  or  rather, 
if  she  could  trust  her  feeling  at  sight  of  him,  it  had 
lessened  only  slightly,  and  at  the  same  time  his  power 
to  resist  it"  had  been  lessening  too.  His  hands  and 
even  his  body  shook;  but  his  head  was  thrust  forward, 
and  he  stared  at  her  aggressively,  p.nd,  plainly,  he  had 
determined  in  advance  to  act  toward  her  as  though 
their  relationship  had  not  been  disturbed. 

"  I  thought  you'd  want  to  know,  Connie,"  he  said, 
"  so  I  came  strjiight  out.  The  Richardson  s  picked  up 
one  of  the  boats  from  the  ferry." 

"  Uncle  Benny  and  Alan  Conrad  were  not  in  it,"  she 
returned;  the  triumph  she  had  seen  in  him  liad  told  her 

that.  . 

"  No ;  it  was  the  first  boat  put  off  by  the  ferry,  with 
the  passengers  and  cabin  maid  and  some  injured  men 
of  the  crew." 

"Were  thev  —  -^'ve?  "  her  voice  hushed  tensely. 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  they  were  able  to  revive  them  all ;  but 
it  didn't  seem  possible  to  the  Richardson's  officers  that 
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anv  OIK'  I'ouid  Ix-  nviNcd  who  IkkI  \niu  i  \|ii)si(|  miiili 
luii^'rr  tli.iii  tli.it;  -.<)  the  Unlin idsoit' s  ^i\cu  Up  IIr- 
sl'iuhIi,  hihI  loiiic  (it  tlu  otliti'  >liij)s  tliat  were  seiirch- 
ing  have  given  up  loo,  aixi  t^inw  on  tlnlr  course." 

"When  <litl  vou  hear  fh.it,  Il.niv?  J  was  just 
speakiiifi;  with  tlie  olfice.'' 

"A  tew  minutes  a^o ;  a  mus  wire  n(,i  it  uei'ore  any 
one  else;  it  didn't  eomc  throu^di  the  otfire." 

"I  see;  liow  many  wire  in  tlu   boat?" 

"  Twelve,  Connie." 

" 'I'iien  all  the  vessels  up  ihiit-  won't  ^ive  up   vi  t !  " 

"  Why  not  .^" 

"I  was  just  talking  wiih  Aliss  Bennot,  Henry  ;  she's 
heard  again  from  the  other  end  of  t!ic  Like.  The  peo- 
])le  up  there  say  the  Driuii  is  heating,  hut  it'.s  heating 
short  still!" 

"  Short  !  " 

She  saw  Henry  stiffen.  "Yes,"  she  said  swiftly. 
"They  say  the  Drum  htgan  sounding  la^t  mglit,  and 
that  at  first  it  sounded  for  only  two  lives;  it's  kipt  on 
beating,  hut  still  is  heating  only  for  four.  'J"h.  re  were 
thirty-nine  on  the  ferry  —  seven  passengers  and  Ihirtv- 
two  v\\\y.  'i\K\\\\'  ha\e  heeii  savid  now;  so  until  the 
Drum  raises  the  beats  to  twenty-se\en  tliere  is  still  a 
chanee  that  some  one  will  be  saved." 

Henry  made  no  answer;  his  hands  fumbled  purjiose- 
lessly  will)  the  lapels  of  his  eoat,  and  bis  bloodshot 
eyes  wandered  uncertainly.  C'onstanee  watched  him 
with  wonder  at  the  elFect  of  what  she  had  told.  When 
she  had  asked  him  once  about  the  Drum,  he  had  pro- 
fessed the  same  scepticism  which  she  had;  but  he  had 
not  held  it;  at  least  lie  was  not  holding  it  now.      The 

news  of  the  Drui  i   had  shaken  In'm   fi-nm  In'-   fi-;ii..,.>i, 
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over  Alan  and  I'lulf  H'.nny  and  om  r  In  r.  It  had 
Nliakon  him  so  that,  tlinii^di  lu'  ninaiiKd  \\i\\\  In  r  some 
iiiiniitt^  iiHU-i,  he  MtiiHd  to  ha\c  t'oi-frottiii  Ihc  |>iirpo8e 
of  reconciliation  with  In  r  uhich  had  hroii/^hl  him  to  the 
house.  When  a  tele  [ilione  call  look  ht  v  out  of  the 
room,  she  returned  to  find  him  gone  to  the  dining-room  ; 
^he  heard  a  decanter  clink  there  a;^ainst  a  gl.iss.  He 
dill  not  return  to  In  r  a^ain,  hut  >lie  In  .nd  him  go.  The 
eidranei'  door  closed  after  him,  and  the  somid  of  his 
starting  motor  eanu'.  Then  alarm,  stronrrer  e\en  than 
that  -^he  had  felt    luritl^J  the  morning,  rushed  ujxni  her. 

She  dined,  or  made  a  pretence  of  dining,  with  her 
nn»ther  at  ^e\l■tl.  lier  nn)flMr"s  voice  went  on  and  on 
aliout  ti-illi-..  and  Constance  did  nut  try  to  pay  atten- 
ti.iii.  Her  thought  was  ;'«ll(..>.  iiig  H(  iiry  with  ever 
>li.ii"|iening  ;ii(|);"<'hension.  She  called  the  ofi^e  ill  mid- 
eve  rung;  it  would  l)e  op(  ti.  >lie  knew,  for  nussages  re- 
garding I'lU'le  Reniiy  and  Alan  uoiild  he  expected 
tluri'.  A  clerk  answered:  no  otiur  n<ws  hid  heeii  re- 
ceivi'd;  she  Ihen  asked  Henry's  wliereahouts. 

"  Mr.  Spearman  went  north  late  this  afternoon,  Miss 
Sherrili,"  the  clerk  informed  her. 

"North.^     Where  r" 

"  We  are  to  comnnmicate  with  him  this  evening  to 
Grand  Hapids;  after  that,  to  I'etoskey." 

Constance  could  hear  her  own  heart  heat.  W  liy 
had  Henry  gone,  she  wondered:  not,  certainly,  to  aid 
the  search.     Had  he  gone  to  —  hinder  it.^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


rUE    WATCH    UPON    THE    BEACH 


CONSTANCE  went  up  to  her  own  rooms;  she 
could  hear  her  mother  speaking,  in  a  room  on 
tile  .same  iioor,  to  one  of  the  maids ;  but  for  lier 
j)rescnt  anxiety,  her  mother  offered  no  help  and  could 
not  even  be  consulted.  Nor  could  any  message  she 
might  send  to  her  father  explain  the  situation  to  him. 
She  was  throbbing  with  determination  and  action,  as 
she  found  her  purse  and  counted  the  money  in  it.  She 
never  in  her  life  had  gone  alone  upon  an  extended 
journc}",  much  less  been  alone  upon  a  train  over  nigh*:. 
If  she  spoke  of  such  a  thing  now,  she  would  be  pre- 
vented ;  no  occasion  for  it  would  be  recognized ;  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go,  even  if  "  pro])erly  accom- 
panied." She  could  not,  therefore,  risk  taking  a  hand- 
bag from  the  house;  so  she  thrust  nightdress  and  toilet 
articles  into  her  muff  and  the  roomy  pocket  of  her  fur 
coat.  She  descended  to  the  side  door  of  the  house  and, 
unoljserved,  let  herself  out  noiselessly  on  to  tlie  carriage 
drive.  She  gained  the  street  and  turned  westward  at 
the  first  corner  to  a  street  car  which  would  take  her 
to  the  railway  station. 

There  was  a  train  to  tlie  north  every  evening;  it  was 
not,  she  knew,  such  a  train  as  ran  in  the  resort  season, 
and  she  was  not  certain  of  the  exact  time  of  its  de- 
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parturc;  but  she  would  be  in  time  for  it.  The  manner 
of  buying  a  railway  ticket  and  of  engaging  a  berth 
WLi-e  unknown  to  her  —  there  had  been  servants  always 
to  do  these  things  —  but  she  watched  others  and  did  as 
they  did.  On  the  train,  the  berths  had  been  made  up; 
people  were  going  to  bed  behind  some  of  the  curtains. 
She  procured  a  telegraph  blank  and  wrote  a  message 
to  htr  motlier,  telling  her  that  she  had  gone  north  to 
join  her  father.  When  the  train  had  started,  she  gave 
th"  message  to  the  porter,  directing  him  to  send  it  from 
the  first  large  town  at  which  they  stopped. 

She  left  the  light  burning  in  its  little  niche  at  the 
head  of  the  berth;  she  had  no  expectation  that  she 
could  sle'p;  shut  in  by  the  green  curtains,  she  drew 
the  eovers  up  about  her  and  stared  upward  at  tl.e  pan- 
eled face  of  the  berth  overhead.  Then  new  frightened 
distrust  of  the  man  she  had  been  about  to  marry  flowed 
in  upon  her  and  became  all  her  thought. 

She  had  not  promised  Uncle  Benny  that  she  would 
not  marry  Henry ;  lier  promise  had  been  that  she  would 
not  engage  herself  to  that  marriage  until  she  had  seen 
I'ncle  Benny  again.  Uncle  Benny's  own  act  —  his 
disappearance — Jiad  prevented  her  from  seeing  him; 
for  that  reason  she  had  broken  her  ]iromise;  and,  from 
its  breaking,  something  terrifying,  threatening  to  her- 
self had  come.  She  had  been  amazed  at  what  she 
had  seen  in  Henry ;  but  she  was  appreciating  now  that, 
strangch',  in  her  thought  of  him  there  was  no  sense  of 
loss  to  herself.  Her  feeling  of  loss,  of  something  gone 
from  her  which  could  not  be  replaced,  was  for  Alan. 
She  had  had  admiration  for  Henry,  pride  in  him;  had 
she  mistaken  what  was  merely  admiration  for  love? 
She    had    been    about    to    marry    him;    had    it    been 
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only  his  difForciicc  from  the  oUkt  iiion  ,slie  knew  that 
hud  iiiiulc  her  do  th;it?  L'iicoii.sc'ioii5;ly  to  hcrsuif,  had 
she  hocii  ^rowiiifp  to  love  AIjid? 

Constiuice  coidd  not,  as  yet,  place  Henry's  part  in 
the  strange  circuiii>ta,ices  which  liad  begun  to  reveal 
themselves  with  Alan's  coming  to  Chicago;  hut  Henry's 
liojje  that  Tncle  IJennv  and  Alan  were  dead  was  l)e'rin- 
ning  to  make  that  clearer.  She  lay  wifliout  voluntarv 
nioviiiieiit  in  her  berth,  hut  her  bosom  was  shaking  with 
the  thoughts  which  came  to  her. 

Twenty  years  before,  some  dreadful  event  had  alteri'd 
Uncle  Benny's  life;  hi-,  wife  had  known  —  or  had 
learned  —  enough  of  that  event  so  that  she  had  left 
liim.  It  had  seemed  to  Constance  and  her  father,  there- 
fore, that  it  must  have  been  some  iiitimatc  and  jn-ivate 
•vent.  They  had  bcMi  confirmed  in  believing  this,  when 
Vifle  Beiniy,  in  nia(hiess  or  in  fear,  liad  gone  away, 
leaving  everything  he  possessed  to  Alan  Conrad.  But 
Alan's  ])robal)le  relation>hip  to  Uncle  Ik'iiny  had  not 
been  explanatioi: ;  she  saw  now  that  it  had  even  been 
misleading.  For  ca  purely  private  event  in  Uncle 
Benny's  life  —  even  terrible  scandal  —  could  not  make 
Henry  fear,  could  not  bring  terror  of  consequences  to 
himself.  That  could  he  oidy  if  Henry  was  involved  in 
some  peculiar  and  ititimate  way  with  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Uncle  Beiniy.  If  lie  feared  Uncle  Benny's 
being  found  alive  and  feared  Alan's  being  found  alive 
too,  ?iow  that  .Man  had  discovered  rncle  Beimy,  it  was 
because  he  dreaded  explanation  of  his  own  connection 
with  what  had  taken  ]>lace. 

Constance  raised  h.  r  window  shade  slightly  and 
looked  out.  It  was  still  snowing;  the  train  was  run- 
ning swiftly   among  low  sand   hills,  snow-covered,  and 
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only  dimly  visible  through  snow  and  dark.  A  doep- 
fonc'd,  steady  roar  came  to  her  al)ove  tiie  noi>e»  of  the 
train.  Tlie  lake!  Out  there,  Alan  and  I  lule  Benny 
were  fighting,  still  struggling  i)erhai)s,  against  hitter 
cold  and  ice  and  rushing  water  lor  their  livi's.  She 
nuist  not  think  of  that  ! 

Uncle  Benny  had  withdrawn  hnnself  from  men;  he 
had  ceased  to  be  acti\e  in  his  busiiK>s  and  delegated  it 
to  others.  This  change  had  been  strangely  advantage- 
ous to  Heni-y.  Henry  had  been  harill\-  more  than  a 
common  seaman  then.  He  had  been  a  mate —  the  mate 
on  one  of  Uncle  Benny's  ships.  (^)uite  sudtleiily  he  had 
heconie  Uncle  Benny's  partner.  Henry  had  exi)lained 
this  to  her  b}'  saying  that  Uncle  Benny  had  felt  mad- 
ness coming  on  him  and  had  selected  hin:  as  the  one  to 
take  cliarge.  But  Uncle  Benny  had  not  trusted  Henry ; 
he  had  been  suspicious  of  him;  he  hatl  (juarreled  with 
him.  How  strange,  then,  that  Uncle  Benny  should 
have  advanced  and  iriven  way  to  a  man  whom  he  could 
not  trust ! 

It  was  strange,  too,  that  if  —  rs  Henry  had  said  — 
their  quarrels  had  been  about  the  business,  Uncle 
Benny  had  allowed  Henry  to  remain  in  control. 

Their  quarrels  had  culminated  on  the  day  that  Uncle 
Benny  went  away.  Afterward  Uncle  Benny  had  come 
to  her  and  warned  her  not  to  marry  Henry ;  then  he  had 
sent  for  Alan.  There  had  been  j)urpose  in  these  acts 
of  Uncle  Benny's ;  had  they  meant  that  Uncle  Benny 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  makin  :  explanation  —  that 
explanation  wliicli  Htnry  feared  —  and  that  he  had 
been  —  prevented?  Her  father  iiad  thought  this;  at 
least,  he  had  thought  that  Uncle  Benny  must  liave  left 
some  explanation  in  his  house.      He  had  told  Alan  tliat, 
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and  had  given  Alan  the  kuv  to  the  house  so  that  he 
couhl  tiMil  it.      Ahin  had  gone  to  the  house  — 

In  the  house  Ahm  had  found  .some  one  who  Imd  mis- 
taken liim  for  a  ghost,  a  man  wlio  had  cried  out  at 
siglit  of  him  something  ahcjut  a  ship  —  about  tiie 
AJiicaka,  the  ship  of  whose  loss  no  one  had  known  any- 
thing except  by  the  sounding  of  the  Drui.;.  What  li.id 
the  man  been  doing  in  the  house?  II..  i  he  too  b:en 
looking  for  the  explanation  —  the  explanation  that 
Henry  feared?  Alan  li^id  described  the  man  to  her; 
that  description  had  not  had  meaning  for  her  bifore; 
but  now  remembering  that  descripl-ion  she  could  think 
of  Henry  as  the  only  one  who  cculd  have  been  in  that 
house!  Henry  had  fought  with  Alan  there!  After- 
wards, when  Alan  had  been  attacked  upon  the  street, 
had  Henry  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Henry  had  lied  to  her  about  being  in  Duluth  tiie 
night  he  had  fought  with  Alan:  he  had  not  told  her  the 
true  cause  of  his  quarrels  with  I'ncle  Benny;  he  had 
wished  her  to  believe  that  Uncle  Benny  was  dead  wlien 
the  wedding  ring  and  watch  came  to  licr  —  the  watch 
which  had  been  Captain  Staflf'ord's  of  the  Minaka! 
Henry  had  urged  her  to  marry  liim  at  once.  Was  that 
because  he  wished  the  security  that  her  father  — 
and  she  —  must  give  her  husband  when  they  learned 
the  revelation  wliich  Alan  or  Uncle  Benny  might 
bring? 

If  so,  tlien  that  revelation  had  to  do  with  the 
Mi:caka.  It  was  of  the  M  uaka  that  Henry  had  cried 
out  to  Alan  in  the  house  :  they  were  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  those  on  the  Mnctika  that  Uncle  Benny 
had  kept.  That  was  beginning  to  exyilain  to  her  some- 
thing of  the  effect   on   Henry  of   the  report   that  the 
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Drum  was  telling  that  som^  on  Ferry  Number  25  were 
alive,  and  why  he  had  hurried  north  beeause  of  that. 
The  Drum  —  so  superstition  had  said  —  had  beat  the 
roll  of  those  who  died  with  the  Miii:aka;  had  beaten  for 
all  but  one!  \o  one  of  those  who  accepted  the  super- 
stition had  eve;-  been  able  to  explain  that ;  but  Henry 
could!  He  knew  something  more  about  the  M'maka 
than  otlu  rs  knew.  He  had  encouiilered  tin  Miu'dkn 
somehow  or  encountered  some  one  saved  from  the  Mi- 
zcaku;  he  knew,  then,  that  the  Drum  had  beaten  cor- 
rectly for  the  Mrutikd,  that  one  was  s})ared  as  the 
Drum  had  told!  Who  had  that  one  been?  Alan? 
And  was  he  now  among  those  for  whom  the  Drum  had 
not  yet  beat  ? 

She  recalled  that,  on  the  day  when  tlic  Mixvalca  was 
lost,  Henry  and  Uncle  Benny  had  been  upon  the  lake 
in  a  tug.  Afterwards  Uncle  Benny  had  grown  rich; 
Henrv  had  attained  advancement  and  wealth.  Her 
reasoning  had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  a  terrible  dis- 
covery. If  she  could  take  one  more  step  forward  in 
her  thought,  it  would  make  lier  understand  it  all.  But 
she  could  not  yet  take  that  step. 

In  the  morning,  at  Traverse  City  —  where  she  got  a 
cup  of  coiFee  and  some  toast  in  the  station  eating  house 
—  she  liad  to  change  to  a  day  coach.  It  had  grown 
still  more  bitterly  cold;  the  wind  which  swept  the  long 
brick  paved  platform  of  the  station  was  arctic;  and 
even  through  the  double  windows  of  the  day  coach  she 
could  feel  iis  chill.  The  points  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
were  fro/en  across;  frozen  across  too  was  Torch  Lake; 
to  north  of  that,  ice,  snow -covered,  through  which 
frozen  rushes  protruded,  marked  the  long  chain  of 
little  lakes  known  as  the  "  Intermediates."     The  little 
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towns  and  villugos,  and  the  rolling  fiiids  with  their  leaf- 
less trees  or  Ijlaekeiied  stumps,  lav  uiuK  r  lirit'ts.  It  had 
stoppeil  .snowing,  liowevir,  and  .>lie  foinid  relief  in  that; 
seareluivs  upon  the  lake  could  see  small  boats  now  — 
if  there  were  still  small  boats  to  be  seen. 

To  the  jjeople  in  her  rullman,  the  destruction  of  the 
ferry  had  been  only  a  news  item  competing  for  interest 
with  (ither  news  on  the  f)-ont  pages  of  their  newspapers; 
but  to  iiiese  people  in  the  day  coach,  it  was  an  intimate 
and  absorbing  thing.  They  sj)oke  by  name  of  the  crew 
as  of  jiersons  whom  they  knew.  A  whiti'  lifeboat,  one 
man  told  her,  had  been  seen  south  of  Beaver  Island; 
anolher  said  ihtre  had  br.'ii  two  boats.  Thev  had 
been  far  oil  from  shore,  but,  according  to  the  report 
cabled  from  IJeaver,  there  had  appeared  to  be  men  in 
them;  tlie  men  —  her  informant's  voice  huslied  slightly 
—  had  not  been  rowing.  Constance  shuddered.  She 
had  heard  of  things  like  that  on  the  quick-freezing 
fresh  water  of  the  lakes  —  small  boats  adrift  crowded 
with  men  sitting  u})i-ight  in  them,  ice-coated,  fro/en, 
lifeless  ! 

Peto.skey,  with  its  great  hotels  closed  and  boarded  up, 
and  its  curio  ^hops  closed  and  locked,  was  blocked  with 
snow.  She  went  from  the  train  directly  to  the  tele- 
graph otlice.  If  Henry  was  in  Petoskey,  they  would 
know  at  that  office  where  he  could  l)e  found:  he  would 
be  keeping  in  touch  with  tlicm.  The  operator  in  charge 
of  the  office  knew  her.  and  his  maimer  became  still  more 
deferential   whin  she  asked   after   Ifcnrv. 

:\Ir.  Spearman,  the  man  said,  had  been  at  the  office 
early  in  the  day:  there  had  beeji  no  messages  for  him; 
he  had  left  inshnictions  that  any  which  came  were  to  be 
forwarded  to  him  tlirough  the  men  who,  under  his  direc- 
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tion,  wxvv  patroliii^  the  .^liori'  for  Iwciit  v  miks  north  of 
LitHu  Traverse,  uatchiiiy  lor  hoals.  'I'liu  operator 
added  to  the  report  she  hail  heard  upon  the  train.  (Jne 
lit'ehoat  and  perhaps  two  had  been  seen  by  a  farmer  who 
had  been  on  the  ice  to  the  soutli  of  Beaver;  the  second 
Ijoal  had  been  far  to  the  south  and  \ve>t  of  the  first  one; 
tu^s  were  crui.>in<^  there  now;  it  liad  been  many  iiours, 
however.,  after  the  farmer  Iiad  seen  the  boats  before  he 
had  been  able  to  f>et  word  to  the  town  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island  —  St.  .lames  —  so  that  the  news  could 
be  cabletl  to  the  mainland,  l"i>hermen  and  seamen, 
therefore,  refjarded  it  as  more  likelv,  from  the  direc- 
tion and  violence  of  the  gale,  that  the  boats,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  float,  would  be  drifted  upon  the  mainland  than 
that  they  would  be  found  by  the  tugs. 

Constance  asked  after  her  father.  Mi-.  Sherrill  and 
Mr.  Spearman,  the  operator  told  Iier,  had  been  in  com- 
munication that  morning;  Mr.  Sherrill  had  not  come  to 
I'etoskey ;  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  Match  along  the 
.shore  at  its  north  end.  It  was  ])ossible  that  the  boats 
might  drift  in  there;  l)ut  men  of  experience  considered 
it  more  probable  that  the  boats  would  drift  in  fartlier 
south  where  ^Ir.  Spearman  was  in  <  liarge, 

Constance  crossed  the  fro/en  edges  of  the  bay  by 
sletige  to  Harbor  Point.  The  driver  mentioned  Henry 
with  admiration  and  with  ])ride  in  his  ac(iuainl.ance 
with  him;  it  brought  vividly  to  her  the  recollection  that 
Henry's  rise  in  life  was  a  matter  of  personal  congratu- 
lation to  these  people  as  lending  luster  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  to  themselves.  Henry's  influence  here  was 
far  greater  than  her  own  or  her  father's;  if  she  were 
to  move  against  Henry  or  show  him  distrust,  she  must 
work  alone;  she  could  enlist  no  aid  from  these. 
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And  her  dis'  st  now  had  dccitcnod  to  liTril»Ic  (h-cvuL 
She  had  not  been  able  before  this  to  form  anv  definite 
idea  of  how  ll.n--y  could  threaten  Alan  and  Unele 
Hennv;  >lie  had  mai^ined  onlv  va<rue  interferenee  and 
obstruction  of  the  search  for  them;  slie  Iiad  not  foreseen 
that  lie  could  so  readily  assume  charge  of  the  search 
and  direct,  or  misdirect,  it. 

xVt  the  Point  she  discharged  tlie  sledge  and  went  on 
foot  to  the  house  of  the  caretaker  who  had  charge  of 
the  Sherrill  cottage  during  the  winter.  Getting  the 
keys  from  him,  she  let  herself  into  the  house.  The^elec- 
tric  light  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  house  was  darkened 
by  shutters,  hut  she  found  a  lamp  and  lit  it.  Going  to 
her  room,  she  unjiacked  a  lieavy  sweater  and  woolen 
cap  and  sliort  fur  coat  —  winter  things  which  were  left 
there  against  use  when  they  opened  the  house  some- 
times out  of  season  —  and  put  them  on.  Then  she 
went  down  and  found  lier  snowshoes.  Stopping  at  the 
telephone,  she  called  long  distance  and  asked  them  to 
locate  Mr.  Sherrill,  if  possible,  and  instruct  him  to 
move  south  along  the  sliore  with  whomever  he  had  with 
him.  She  went  out  tiien,  and  fastened  on  her  snow- 
shoes. 

It  had  grown  late.  The  early  December  dusk  —  the 
second  ilusk  since  little  boats  had  i)ut  off  from  NinnlKr 
^.j  —  darkened  the  snow-locked  land.  The  wind  from 
the  west  cut  like  a  knife,  even  through  her  fur  coat. 
The  i)ine  trees  moaned  and  bent,  with  loud  whistlings 
of  the  wind  among  their  needles;  the  leafless  elms  and 
maples  crashed  their  limbs  together;  above  tlie  clamor 
of  all  other  sounds,  the  roaring  of  the  l.i]<c  came  to 
her,  the  booming  of  the  waves  against  the  ice,  the  shat- 
ter of  floe  on  fioc.     No  snow  had  fallen  for  a  few  hours, 
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and  till'  sky  was  even  clearing;  ragged  clouds  scurried 
before  the  wind  and,  opening,  sliowt-d  the  moon. 

Constance  hurried  westward  and  then  north,  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  shore.  Tiie  figure  of  a  man  — 
one  of  the  shore  patrols  —  pacing  the  ice  hummocks  of 
the  beach  and  staring  out  upon  the  lake,  appeared 
vaguely  in  the  dusk  when  she  had  gone  about  two  miles. 
He  seemed  surj)rised  at  seeing  a  girl,  but  less  surprised 
when  he  had  recognized  her.  Mr.  Spearman,  he  told 
her,  was  to  the  north  of  them  upon  the  beach  somewhere, 
he  did  not  know  how  far;  he  could  not  leave  his  post 
to  accompany  her,  but  he  assured  her  that  there  were 
men  stationed  all  along  the  shore.  She  came,  indeed, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther  on,  to  a  second  man; 
about  an  equal  distance  beyond,  she  found  a  third,  but 
passed  him  and  went  on. 

Her  legs  ached  now  with  the  unaccustomed  travel 
upon  snowshoes ;  the  cold,  which  had  been  only  a  pierc- 
ing chill  at  first,  was  stop])ing  feeling,  almost  stopping 
thought.  When  clouds  covered  the  moon,  complete 
darkness  came ;  slie  could  go  forward  only  slowly  then 
or  must  stop  and  wait;  but  the  intervals  of  moonlight 
were  growing  longer  and  increasing  in  frequency.  As 
the  sky  cleared,  she  went  forward  quickly  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time,  straining  her  gaze  westward  over  the 
tumbling  water  and  the  floes.  It  came  to  her  with 
terrifying  a})prehension  that  she  must  have  advanced 
at  least  three  miles  since  she  had  seen  the  last  patrol ; 
she  could  not  have  passed  any  one  in  the  moonlight 
^\ithout  seeing  him,  and  in  the  dark  intervals  she  had 
advanced  so  little  that  she  could  not  have  missed  one 
that  way  either. 

She  tried  to  go  faster  as  she  realized  this ;  but  now 
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tr.iwl  had  Ircoiiil'  more  dilHi-uIt.  Tlarc  was  no  longer 
aiiv  lii'iuli.  lligli,  itrcfiiiilous  hlijlfs,  wiiicli  slic  rcco^'- 
ni/.cd  ui  marking  Seven  Mile  Tuiiit,  discendid  litre  di- 
rectly to  the  liiiiiiinocked  ice  aloii<r  the  water's  ed^e. 
She  fell  many  times,  traveling  upon  these  hummocks; 
there  Were  strange,  treacherous  places  between  the 
hummocks  where,  except  for  her  sjiowshoes,  she  would 
ha\e  broken  through.  Her  skirt  was  torn;  she  lost  one 
of  her  glo\(.s  and  could  not  slop  to  look  for  it;  she  fell 
again  and  sharp  ice  cut  her  ungloved  hand  and  blood 
fro/0  upon  lier  finger  tips.  She  did  not  heed  any  of 
ihese  things. 

She  was  horrified  to  find  that  she  was  growing  weak, 
and  that  her  senses  were  becoming  confused.  She  mis- 
took at  times  floating  ice,  metallic  under  the  moonlight, 
for  boats;  Jier  heart  beat  fast  then  while  she  scrambled 
});irt  way  up  the  blutf  to  gain  better  sight  and  so  ascer- 
tained her  mistake.  Deej)  ravines  at  places  broke  the 
shores;  following  the  bend  of  the  bluff's,  she  got  into 
these  ra\  ines  and  only  learned  her  error  when  she  found 
that  she  was  departing  from  the  shore.  Siie  had  come, 
in  all,  j)erhai)s  einht  miles  ;  and  she  \vas  "  playing  out  "; 
other  girls,  she  assured  herself  —  other  girls  would  not 
l)ave  ueakened  like  this;  thev  would  have  liad  strength 
to  make  certain  no  boats  were  there,  or  at  least  to  get 
lielj).  She  had  seen  no  liouses :  those,  she  knew,  stood 
back  from  the  shore,  high  upon  the  bluit's,  and  were  not 
easy  to  find;  but  she  scaled  the  bluff  now  and  looked 
about  for  lights.  The  country  was  wild  and  wooded, 
and  the  mo(jiilight  showed  only  the  whi'.o  stretclies  of 
the  sliroudinn-  snow. 

She  descended  to  the  beach  again  and  went  on;  her 
gaze  coj,tinue(l  to  search  the  lake,  but  now.  wlji^rpver 
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nIioi-c  as  well.  At  the  tliird  ot  tlnse  l)nak>.,  the  vdlow 
lilow  of  a  window  aiipean  il,  iiiarkitiif  a  liou^c  in  a  hollow 
(letween  siiow-slirouded  hills.  She  turiird  la^^ei-lv  that 
wav  :  she  could  <^o  orilv  very  slowly  now,  Tlidf  »as 
no  path;  at  least,  if  there  was,  the  snow  dril'ts  hid  it. 
Throu^'h  the  drifts  a  thicket  pro.jeeted;  the  pines  on  the 
ravine  sidis  ovcrluad  stood  so  close  that  only  a  silver 
tracerv  of  the  moonli/^ht  came  fhi-ou^h;  lnyond  tin- 
pines,  hirch  frees,  stripped  of  their  hark,  stood  black 
u\^  to  the  white  boniihs. 

Constance  climbed  over  leafless  briars  and  throu^rh 
brush  and  came  upon  a  clearinfr  perhaps  fifty  yards 
across,  roughly  crescmt  shaped,  as  it  followed  the  con- 
fi^niration  of  the  liills.  Dead  cornstalks,  above  fiie 
snow,  showed  [jlou^hed  ground;  beyond  that,  a  little, 
bhu'k  cabin  huddled  in  the  further  point  of  tiie  cres- 
cent, and  Constance  gasj)ed  with  disappointment  as  she 
saw  it.  She  hud  expected  a  farmhouse;  but  this  plainly 
was  not  "ven  that.  The  framework  was  of  logs  or  poles 
which  had  been  partly  boarded  over;  and  aliove  the 
boards  and  where  they  were  huking,  black  building 
paper  bad  been  nailed,  secured  by  big  tin  discs.  The 
rude,  weather-beaten  door  was  closed ;  smoke,  however, 
came  from  a  pipe  stuck  through  the  roof. 

She  struggled  to  the  door  and  knocked  ui)on  it,  and 
receiving  no  reply,  she  beat  upon  it  with  both  fists. 

"Who's  here.^"  she  cried.     "Who's  here.'" 

The  door  opened  then  a  very  little,  and  the  fright- 
ened face  of  an  Indian  v^c.man  appeared  in  the  crack. 
The  woman  evidently  had  expected  —  and  fcart<l  — 
some  arrival,  and  was  reasstired  vvlion  she  saw  onl}-  a 

fTM'^       mip  fl^row  the  fioor  ^vider  'iDen.  and  bent  to  hein 
^tt li       •^,•11 .    tiji-»T    '. »i     i'**'r  •-•-■-   '--         -^ 
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unfnstrn  Constancf's  snowsliocs ;  having  dotio  tlmt,  she 
K'd  her  in  and  closrd  tlic  door. 

Con.sturH-e  looked  swift l,v  nrouiid  tlio  single  room  of 
the  cahin.  There  was  a  cot  on  one  side;  tlure  was  a 
tnhle,  home  carpentered;  there  were  a  conple  of  boxes 
for  ch)thing  or  utensils.  The  s^^love,  a  good  range  once 
in  the  house  of  a  prosperous  farmer,  had  hiin  bricked 
np  hy  its  pre  .ent  owners  so  as  to  hold  (ire.  Driid 
onions  and  yellow  ears  of  corn  hung  from  the  rafters; 
on  th.  shelves  were  little  hirclihark  canoes,  woven 
baskets,  and  porcupine  ([uill  boxes  of  the  ordinary  sort 
made  for  the  sumi;ier  trade.  Constance  recognized  the 
woman  now  as  one  who  had  come  sometimes  to  the  Point 
to  sell  such  things,  and  who  could  speak  fairly  good 
English.  The  woman  clearly  had  recognized  Con- 
stance at  once. 

'•  Where  is  your  man?"  Constance  had  caught  the 
womnirs  arm. 

"  They  sent  for  him  to  the  beach.      A  ship  has  sunk." 

"  Are  there  houses  near  here?  You  must  run  to  one 
of  them  at  once.  Bring  whoever  you  can  get ;  or  if  you 
won't  do  that,  tell  me  where  to  go." 

The  woman  stared  at  her  stolidly  and  moved  away. 
"  None  near,"  she  said.  "  Besides,  you  could  not  get 
somebody  l)eforc  some  one  will  come." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

*'  He  is  on  the  beach  —  Henry  Spearman.  He  comes 
here  to  warm  himself.  It  is  nearly  time  he  comes 
again." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  about  here?  " 

"  Since  before  noon.  Sit  down.  I  will  mal<e  you 
tea." 

Constance  gazed  at  her ;  the  woman  was  plainly  glad 
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of  her  coming'.  Her  relief  —  relief  from  tluit  fear  she 
hud  been  feeling  when  she  opened  the  door  —  was  very 
evident.      It   was  Henry,  then,  who  had  frightened  her. 

The  Indian  woman  set  a  chair  for  her  beside  the 
stove,  and  put  water  in  a  pan  to  lieat  ;  she  shook  tea 
leaves  from  a  box  into  a  bowl  and  ".    ought  a  cup. 

"  How  many  0!i  that  ship?  " 

"  Altogether  there  were  thirty-nine,"  Constance  re- 
plied. 

''  Some  saved  ?  " 

"  Yes;  a  boat  was  picked  up  yesterday  morning  with 

twelve." 

The  woman  seemed  making  some  coiiputation  which 

was  difficult  for  her. 

"  Sevi  n   are  living  then,"  she  said. 

"  Seven?  What  have  you  heard?  What  makes  you 
think  so?" 

"  That  is  what  the  Drum  says." 

The  Drum!  There  was  a  Drum  then!  At  least 
there  w;is  some  sound  which  people  heard  and  which 
they  called  the  Drum.     For  the  woman  liad  hc.ird  it. 

The  woman  shifted,  checking  something  upon  her  fin- 
gers, while  her  lips  moved;  she  was  not  counting,  Con-, 
stance  thought;  she  was  more  likely  aiding  herself  in 
translating  something  from  Indian  numeration  into 
English.  "Two,  it  began  with,"  she  announced. 
"  Right  away  it  ^ent  to  nine.  Sixteen  then  —  that 
was  this  morning  very  early.  Nov>,  all  day  and  to- 
night, it  has  been  giving  twenty.  That  leaves  seven. 
It  is  not  known  who  they  may  be." 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  out.     The  loar  of 
the  water   and   the  wind,  which  had   come  loualy,  in- 
-.i'il.  nv.'A  with  it  the  wood  noises.     The  woman  was 
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not  looking  about  now,  Constance  realized ;  she  was 
listening.  Constance  arose  and  went  to  tlie  door  too. 
The  Drum!  lilood  prickled  in  her  face  and  foreh'-ad ; 
it  j)rickle(l  in  her  finger  ti])s.  Tlie  Drum  was  heard 
only,  it  was  said,  in  time  of  severest  storm;  for  that 
reason  it  was  heard  most  often  in  winter.  It  was  very 
seldom  heard  by  any  one  in  sjinmer;  and  she  was  of 
tlij  suniiuer  peojile.  Sounds  were  coming  from  the 
woods  now.  Were  these  reverberations  the  roll  of  the 
Drum  which  beat  for  the  dead.''  Her  voice  was  unc 
trolled  as  slie  a:  .ed  the  woman: 
"Is  that  the  Drum.^" 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "  That's  the  trees." 
Constance's  slioulders  shook  convulsively  together. 
Wlien  slie  had  1houi>ht  about  the  Drum  —  and  when 
she  had  spoken  of  it  with  others  who,  themselves,  never 
had  heai-'d  it  —  they  slways  had  said  that,  if  there  were 
such  a  >>ouiivl,  it  was  trees.  She  herself  had  heard  those 
strange  wood  noises,  terrifying  someiimLs  until  tlieir 
source  was  known  —  wailings  like  the  cry  of  some  one 
in  anguish,  which  vvere  caused  by  two  crossed  sa])lings 
rubbing  together;  thunderings,  which  were  only  some 
smaller  trees  beating  against  a  grr'at  hollow  trunk  when 
a  strong  wind  veered  from  a  certain  direction.  But 
this  Indian  kvoman  must  know  all  such  sounds  well,  and 
to  her  the  Drum  was  something  distinct  from  them. 
The  woman  specified  ^hat  now. 

'•  You'll  know  the  i)rum  when  you  hear  it." 
(On^t.uice  ^rew  sudder.ly  cold.  For  twenty  lives, 
the  woni.u'.  said,  the  Di'um  had  beat  :  that  meant  to  her, 
and  to  Constance  too  iiow,  iliat  seven  were  Iv^ft.  Indefi- 
nite, desperate  denial  tiiat  nil  from  the  ferry  must  be 
dead  —  that  denial  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
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iifws  that  at  Icaist  one  boat  liad  been  adrift  near  Beaver 

—  altered  in  Constance  to  conviction  of  a  boat  with 
seven  men  from  the  ferry,  s 'ven  dying,  perhaps,  but 
not  yet  dead.  Seven  out  of  twenty-seven  !  Tiie  score 
were  gone;  the  Drum  had  beat  fen"  tlieni  in  little  groups 
as  they  had  died.  When  the  Drum  beat  again,  would 
it  beat  beyond  the  score.'' 

The  woman  drew  back  and  closed  the  door ;  the  water 
was  hot  now,  and  s''e  made  the  tea  and  poured  a  cup  for 
Constance.  As  si.,  drank  it,  Constance  was  listening 
for  the  Drum;  the  woir.an  too  was  listening.  Having 
finished  the  tea.  Constance  returned  to  the  door  and 
reopened  it ;  the  sounds  outside  were  the  same.  A  sol- 
itary figure  appeared  moving  along  the  edge  of  the  ice 

—  the  figure  of  a  tall  man,  walking  on  snowshoes ; 
moonlight  distorted  the  figure,  and  it  was  nmfiled  too  in 
a  great  coat  which  made  it  unrecognizable.  He  halted 
and  stood  looking  out  at  the  lake  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  strode  on;  he  halted  again,  and  now 
Constance  got  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not  looking; 
he  was  listening  as  she  was.  Ho  was  not  merely  listen- 
ing; his  body  swa-  ]  and  bent  to  a  rhythm  —  he  was 
counting  somethir  that  lie  heard.  Constance  strained 
her  cars ;  but  she  to'.ild  hear  no  sound  except  those  of 
the  waters  and  tlie  wind. 

"  Is  the  Drum  sounding  now?  "  she  asked  the  woman. 

"  No." 

Constance  gazed  again  at  the  man  and  found  his 
motion  quite  unmistakable;  he  was  counting  —  if  not 
counting  somctliing  that  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard, 
he  was  recounting  and  reviewing  within  himself  some- 
thing tliat  lie  had  lieartl  before  —  some  irregular 
rhythm  which  had  become  so  nmch  a  part  of  him  that  it 
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sounded  now  continually  within  his  own  brain ;  so  that, 
instinctively,  he  moved  in  cadence  to  it.  He  stepped 
forward  again  now,  and  turned  toward  the  house. 

Her  breath  caught  as  she  spoke  to  the  woman. 
"  Mr.  Spearman  is  coming  h'-re  now  !  " 

Her  impulse  was  to  remain  where  she  was,  lest  he 
should  think  she  was  afraid  of  him;  but  realization  came 
to  her  that  there  might  be  advantage  in  seeing  him 
before  he  knew  that  she  was  there,  so  she  reclosed  the 
door  and  drew  back  into  the  cabin. 
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NOISES  of  the  wind  and  the  rocaring  of  the  lake 
made  inaudible  any  sound  of  his  approach  to 
the  cabin;  she  heard  his  snowshoes,  however, 
scrape  the  cabin  wall  as,  after  taking  them  off,  he 
leaned  them  beside  the  door.  He  thrust  the  door  open 
then  and  came  in ;  he  did  not  see  her  at  first  and,  as  he 
turned  to  force  the  door  shut  again  against  the  wind, 
she  watched  him  quietly.  She  understood  at  once  why 
the  Indian  woman  had  been  afraid  of  him.  His  face 
was  bloodless,  yellow,  and  swollen-looking,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  his  lips  strained  to  a  thin,  straight  line. 

He  saw  her  now  and  started  and,  as  though  sight  of 
her  confused  him,  he  looked  away  from  the  woman  and 
then  back  to  Constance  before  he  seemed  certain  of  her. 

"  Hello !  "  he  said  tentatively.     "  Hello  !  " 

"  I'm  here,  Henry." 

"Oh;  you  are!  You  are!"  He  stood  drawn  up, 
swaying  a  little  as  he  stared  at  her;  whiskey  was  upon 
his  breath,  and  it  became  evident  in  the  heat  of  the 
room;  but  whiskey  could  not  account  for  this  con- 
dition she  witnessed  in  him.  Neither  could  it  conceal 
that  condition;  some  turmoil  and  strain  within  him 
made  hin  immune  to  its  effects. 

She  had  realized  on  her  way  up  here  what,  vaguely, 
ihat  straiL  within  him  must  be.     Guilt  —  guilt  of  some 
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awful  sort  connected  him,  and  had  connected  Uiiclc 
IJennj',  with  the  MiKuka  —  the  lost  ship  for  which  the 
Drum  had  beaten  the  roll  of  the  dead.  Now  dread  of 
revelation  of  that  guilt  had  brouglit  him  here  near  to 
the  Drum;  he  had  been  alone  ui)on  the  beach  tut  he 
hours,  the  woman  had  said  —  listening,  counting  the 
beating  of  the  Drum  for  another  shij),  fearing  the  sur- 
vival of  some  one  from  that  ship,  (iui"  was  in  Irs 
thought  now  —  racl<ing,  tearing  at  him.  IJut  tliere 
was  something  more  than  that;  what  she  had  seen  in 
him  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  her  was  fear  —  fear 
of  her,  of  Constance  Sh  rrill. 

He  was  fully  aware,  she  now  understood,  that  he  li.id 
in  a  measure  betrayed  himself  to  lier  in  Chicago;  and  lie 
had  hoped  to  cover  up  and  to  disseml)!-'  that  betrayal 
with  her.  Fcr  that  reason  she  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  whom  lic  wished  to  find  lure  now. 

"  The  point  is,"  he  said  heavily,  '•  why  are  you 
here?" 

■    I  decided  to  come  up  last  niglit." 

"Obviously."  He  uttired  the  word  slowly  and  with 
care.  "  Unless  you  came  in  a  flying  machine.  Who 
came  with  you.''  " 

"No  one;  1  came  aloin .  I  exjjected  to  find  father 
at  Petoskey ;  he  hadn't  been  there,  so  I  came  on  here." 

"After  iiim.?" 

"No;  after  you,  Henry." 

"After  me?"  She  had  increased  Ihe  apprehension 
in  him,  and  he  considc'  and  scrutinized  her  before  he 
ventured  to  go  on.  '"  Because  yon  wanhd  to  be  \U) 
here  witii  me,     h,  Connie?" 

"  Or  course  not !  " 

"What's  that?" 
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'•  Of  course  not !  " 

"I  knew  it!"  he  moved  nienacinglj.  She  watched 
him  (juite  vvitliout  t'eur;  fear  was  for  him,  she  felt,  not 
her.  Often  she  had  wished  that  she  might  liave  known 
him  wlien  he  was  a  young  man;  now,  she  was  aware  that, 
in  a  way,  she  as  having  that  wish.  Under  the  surface 
of  the  man  whose  strength  and  determination  she  had 
admired,  all  the  time  had  hecn  this  terror  —  this  guilt. 
If  Uncle  Ikiiny  had  carried  it  for  a  score  of  years, 
Henry  had  had  it  within  him  too.  This  had  been 
within  him  all  the  time! 

'*  You  can.e  up  here  about  Ben  Corvet.' "  he  chal- 
lenged. 

"  Yes  —  no  !  " 

"Which  do   \  i)U  mean?" 
iNo. 

"I  know  till  n.      For  him,  then  —  eh.      For  him  !  " 

"For  Alan  Conrad.'      Yes,'"  she  Miid. 

"I  knew  it!"  he  repeated.  "He's  been  the  trouble 
between  you  and  me  all  the  time!" 

She  made  no  denial  of  that:  she  had  begun  to  know 
durintr   the  last   two  (lavs   that    it    was   so. 

"So  you  came    ;o  find  him?"  Henry  went  on. 

"  Yi's,  Her.ry.      Have  you  any  news?  " 

"News?" 

"News  of  the  boats?" 

"News'"  he  iterated.  "News  to-night!  No  one'll 
have  more'n  one  news  to-night!" 

From  his  dow,  heavy  utterance,  a  timbre  of  terrible 
satisfaction  betrayed  itself-  his  eyes  widened  a  little 
as  he  saw  it  strike  f'onstancp,  then  his  lids  narrowed 
again.  He  had  not  meant  to  say  it  that  way;  yet,  for 
an  instant,  satisfaction  to  liim  had  become  inseparable 
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"but    not    all. 


from  the  saying,  before  that  was  followed  by  fright  — 
the  fright  of  examination  of  just  what  he  had  Kaid  or 
of  what  she  liad  made  of  it. 

"He'll  be  found!"  she  defied  him. 
"Be  found?" 

"  Some    are    dead,"    she    admitted, 
Twenty  are  dead  ;  but  seven  are  not !  " 

She  looked  for  confirmation  to  the  Indian  woman,  who 
nodded :  "  Yes."  He  moved  his  head  to  face  the 
woman,  but  his  eyes,  unmoving,  remained  fixed  on  Con- 
stance. 

"  Seven  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  You  say  seven  are  not ! 
How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  The  Drum  has  been  beating  for  twenty,  but  not 
for  more!"  Constance  said.  Thirty  hours  before, 
when  she  had  told  Henry  of  the  Drum,  she  had  done  it 
without  belief  herself,  v.ithout  looking  for  belief  in  him. 
But  now,  whether  or  not  she  yet  believed  or  simply 
clung  to  the  superstition  for  its  shred  of  hope,  it  gave 
her  a  weapon  to  terrify  him ;  for  hv  believed  —  believed 
with  all  the  unreasoning  horror  of  his  superstition  and 
the  terror  of  long-borne  and  hidden  guilt. 

"The  Drum,  Henry!"  she  repeated.  "The  Drum 
you've  been  listening  to  all  day  upon  the  beach  —  the 
Indian  Drum  that  sounded  for  the  dead  of  the  Mizcaka; 
sounded,  one  by  one,  for  all  who  died!  But  it  didn't 
sound  for  hiir  !  It's  been  sounding  again,  you  know; 
but,  again,  it  doesn't  sound  for  him,  Henry,  not  for 
him !  '^ 

"The  Miuaka!  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
What's  that  got  to  do  with  this?"  His  swollen  face 
was  thrust  forward  at  her:  there  was  threat  against 
her  in  his  :ense  nmscles  and  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
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She  did  not  shrink  back  from  liiiii,  or  i.iovc;  and  now 
he  was  not  waiting  for  her  Hiiswer.  Somtthing  —a 
sound  —  had  cauglit  him  nljout.  Once  it  echoed,  low- 
in  its  reverberation  but  j)enetrating  and  quite  di-itinct. 
It  came,  so  far  as  direction  could  be  assigned  to  it, 
from  the  trees  toward  the  shore;  but  it  was  like  no 
forest  sound.  Distinct  too  was  it  from  any  noise  of 
the  lake.  It  was  like  a  Drum !  Yet,  whin  the  echo  had 
gone,  it  was  a  sensation  easy  to  deny  —  a  hallucina- 
tion, that  was  all.  But  i.  jw,  low  and  distinct  it  came 
again;  and,  as  before,  Constance  saw  it  catch  Henry 
and  hold  him.  His  lips  moved,  hut  he  did  not  speak; 
he  was  counting.      "  Two,"  she  saw  his  lips  form. 

The  Indian  woman  passed  them  and  opened  the  door, 
and  now  the  sound,  louder  and  more  distinct,  c  le 
again. 

"  The  Drum!  "  she  whispered,  without  looking  about. 
"You  hear.?  Three,  I've  heard.  Now  four!  It  will 
beat  twenty ;  then  we  will  know  if  more  are  dead !  " 

The  door  blew  from  the  woman's  hand,  and  snow, 
swept  up  from  the  drifts  of  the  slope,  swirled  into  the 
room ;  the  draft  blew  the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  b  smoky 
streak  up  the  glass  chimney  and  snuffed  it  oul.  The 
moonlight  painted  a  rectangle  on  the  floor;  thj  moon- 
light gave  a  green,  shimmering  world  without.  Hur- 
ried spots  of  cloud  shuttered  away  the  moon  for  mo- 
ments, casting  shadows  which  swept  raggedly  up  the 
slope  from  the  shore.  The  woman  seized  the  door  and, 
tugging  it  about  against  the  gale,  she  slammed  it  shut. 
She  did  not  try  at  once  to  relight  the  lamp. 

The  sound  of  the  Drum  was  continuing,  the  beats  a 
few  seconds  apart.  The  opening  of  the  door  outside 
had    seemed    to    Constance    to    make    the    beats    come 
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louder  and  more  distinct ;  but  the  closing  of  the  door 
did     not     iimtHe     tliein     a^ruin.      "  Twtlvi,"     Constance' 
counted  to  herself.      The  beats  had  seemed  to  be  (luite 
measured    and    regular    at    first;    but    now    Constance 
knew  that  this  was  only  roughly  true;  they  beat  rather 
in  rhythm  than  at  regular  intervals.     Tw  .  came  close 
togetiier  and  there  was  a  longer  wait  before  the  next; 
then  three  sounded  before  the  measure —  a  wild,  leaj)- 
ing    rhythm.      She     recalled    liaving    heard    that    the 
strangeness  of  Indian   music    to   civili/ed  ears   was  its 
time;  the  drums  beat  and  rattles  sounded  in  a  ditf'erent 
time  from  the  song  which  they  accompanied;  tlure  were 
even,  in  some  dances,  three  uifl'erent  times  contending 
for   supremacy.      Now    this   seemed    reproduced    in    the 
strange,  irregular  sounding  of  the  Drum;  she  could  not 
count  with  certainty  those  Ixats.      "  Twenty  —  twenty- 
one —  twentv-t\o!"     Constance    caught    breath    and 
waited  for  the  next  beat;  the  time  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  measures  of  the  rhythm  jjassed,  and  still  only 
the   whistle   of   the   wind   and   the  undertone   of   water 
sounded.     The  Drum  had  beaten  its  roll  and,  for  the 
moment,  was  done. 

"  Now  it  begins  again,"  the  woman  whispered.     "  Al- 
ways it  waits  and  then  it  begins  over." 

Constance  let  go  In  r  breath;  the  next  beat  then 
would  not  mean  another  death.  Twcn^y-two,  had  been 
her  count,  as  nearly  as  she  could  count  at  all ;  the  reck- 
oning agreed  with  what  the  woman  had  heard.  Two 
had  died,  then,  since  the  Drum  last  had  beat,  when  its 
roll  was  twenty.  Two  more  than  liJ'ore;  thai  meant 
five  were  left!  Yet  Constance,  whilf  she  was  appreci- 
ating this,  strained  forward,  sMvi-rr  at  Henry;  she 
..4    l,p   fprt.ain.  \'.\   tb.e  flickfrinfr  shndows  of  the 
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sudden  st(){)|)ft^e  of  lieart  und  breathing  that  it 
hrou^dit,  could  she  find  coherent  answer  to  its  meaning. 
Ijut  still  it  turned  her  weak,  then  spurred  iier  with  u 
vague   and   terril)le  impulse. 

The  Indian  woman  lifted  the  lamj)  chimney  waver- 
inglv  and  scratdied  u  match  and,  with  unsteady  hands, 
li<^rhted  the  wick;  Constance  caught  up  lier  woolen  hood 
from  the  table  and  put  it  on.  Her  action  seemed  to  call 
Henry  to  himself. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do.^  "  he  demanded. 

''  Tin  iroinir  out." 

Ho  moved  between  her  and  the  door.  "  Not  alone, 
you're  not !  "  His  luavy  voice  had  a  deep  tone  of 
menace  in  it;  he  seemed  to  coii^idir  and  decide  soine- 
thinir  about  her.  "  There's  a  farmhouse  about  a  mile 
back  ;  I'm  going  to  take  you  over  there  and  leave  you 
with  those  peo})le." 

"I  will  not  go  there!" 

He  swore.     "  I'll  carry  you  then  !  " 

She  shrank  back  from  him  as  he  lurched  toward  her 
with  hands  outstretched  to  seize  her;  he  followed  her, 
and  she  avoided  him  again;  if  his  guilt  and  terror  had 
given  her  mental  ascendency  over  him,  his  physical 
strength  could  still  force  her  to  his  will  and,  realizing 
the  impossibility  of  evading  him  or  overcoming  him,  she 
stopped. 

"  Not  that !  ■'  she  cried.      "  Don't  touch  me  !  " 

"Come  with  me  then!"  he  commanded;  and  he  went 
to  the  door  and  laid  his  snowshoes  on  the  snow  and 
stepped  into  them,  stooping  and  tightening  the  straps; 
he  stood  by  while  she  put  on  heis.  He  did  not  attempt 
again  to  put  handa  u})on  her  as  they  moved  away  from 
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the  littk-  cabin  toward  the  woods  buck  of  the  cliaring; 
but   went   aliead,   biHaking   the   trail    for  her   with   liis 
snowshoes.      He  nuneii  forward  slowly  ;  he  could  travel, 
if  he  had  wished,  three  feet  to  e\erv  two  tluit  she  could 
cover,  but  he  seemed  not  wishing  for  speed  bu!    rather 
for  dehiy.      They   reached  the  trees;  tiie  hemlock  and 
pine,  bhick  and  swayin^r,  shifted  their  shadows    .n  the 
moonlit   snow;   bare   maples   and   beeches,  bent   by   ;  ne 
gale,  creaked  and  cracked;  now  the  hemlock  was  laavi.  r. 
The    wind,    which    wailed    among    the   branches    of   the 
maples,   hissed   loudly   in   the   needles   of    the   hemU)ck.> ; 
snow  swept  from  the  slopes  and  whirled  and  drove  about 
them,    and    she    sucked    it     in    with    her    breath.      All 
through  the  wood  were  noises;  a  morning  came  from  a 
dark  copse  of  pine  and  hemlock  to  their  right,  rose  and 
died   away;   a  wail   followed  —  a   winning,  whimpering 
^-ail  _  sJ  like  the  crying  of  a  child  that  it  startled  her. 
Shadows    seemed    to    detach    themselves,    as    the    trees 
swaved,  to  tumble  from  the  boughs  and  scurry  over  the 
snow ;  they  hid,  as  one  looked  at  them,  then  darted  on 
and  hid  behind  the  tree  trunks. 

Henry  was  barely  moving;  now  he  slowed  slitl  more. 
A  deep,*dull  resonance  was  booming  above  the  wood;  it 
boomed  again  and  ran  into  a  rhythm.      No  longer  was 
it  above;  at  least  it  was  not  only  above ;  it  was  all  about 
them  — here,   there,   to   right    and   to  left,  before,  be- 
hind—the booming  of  the  Drum.      Doom  was  the  sub- 
stance of  that  sound  of  the  Drum  beating  the  roll  of 
the  dead.      Could  there  be  abiding  in  the  wood  a  con- 
sciousness which  counted  that  roll?     Constance  fought 
the  mad  feeling  that  it  brought.     The  sound  must  have 
some   natural    cause,   she    rei>eated   to  herself  —  waves 
washins  in  some  strange  conformation  of  the  ice  caves 
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I  ,  the  sliorc.  wind  re\  irlKrating  williiri  some  /^reut  hol- 
low tree  trunk  as  within  the  pipe  of  an  organ.  But 
H»nry  wa.-,  not  di  nving  the  Drum! 

He  fiad  stopped  in  trout  of  lier,  half  turned  her  way; 
his  body  swavtd  and  Iniil  to  the  hooiiiing  of  the  Drum, 
as  his  swollen  li{)s  eouiited  its  soundmgs.  She  could 
see  him  j)lainly  in  the  moonlight,  yi  i  she  drew  nearer 
to  him  as  she  followed  his  count.  "  Twenty-otK',"  he 
counted — "  Twenty-two  I  "  The  Drum  was  still  go- 
ing on.  "  Twenty-four  —  tu-nty-tive  —  twinty-six!  " 
Would  he  count  another? 

He  did  not  ;  and  h<r  jmlsrs,  vshich  had  1  ilted,  leaped 
with  relief;  and  through  her  compr  lien>ion  rushed.  It 
was  thus  she  had  seen  h  i  i  'uiting  in  the  cahiii,  hut  so 
vaguely  that  she  had  not  hten  certain  of  it,  hut  only 
ahle  to  suspect.  Then  the  Drum  h  id  stopjied  short  of 
twenty-six,  hut  he  had  not  stopped  counting  hecause  <jf 
that;  he  had  made  the  sounds  twenty-six,  wl m  she  ai.  1 
the  woman  !iad  made  them  twenty-two;  now  he  had 
reckoned  tin  in  twenty-six,  though  the  Drum,  as  she 
separated  the  sound  from  other  noises,  still  went  on! 

He  moved  on  again,  descendir  g  the  steep  side  of  a 
little  ravine,  and  she  follow*  d.  One  of  Ids  snowshoes 
caught  in  a  protruding  r<  ot  and,  instead  of  slowing  to 
free  it  with  care,  he  puiied  it  violently  out,  and  she 
heard  the  dry,  seasoned  wood  crack.  He  looked  down, 
swore;  saw  that  the  wood  was  not  broken  through  and 
went  on;  but  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  she 
leaped  downward  from  a  little  height  behind  him  and 
crashed  down  upon  his  trailing  snowshoe  just  behind 
the  heel.  The  rending  snap  of  the  wood  came  beneath 
her  feet.  Had  she  broken  through  his  shoe  or  snapped 
her  own?     She  sprang  back,  as  he  cried  out  and  swurg 
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ill  Hii  attempt  to  /^rasp  her;  ho  lungid  to  follow  her, 
ami  .^lii'  nin  a  tVw  >trps  away  and  stopped.      At  Ins  next 
stop,  his  foot  ciitan^rlcd  in  thr  URsh  of  the  hroken  snow- 
shoe,  and  he  stooped,  eursin<r,  to  strip  it  off  and  hurl 
it  from  him;  then  he  lore  otl'  the  one  from  the  other 
foot,  anil  threw  it  away,  and  lureiied  after  her  a^ain; 
but   now  he  sank  above  his  knees  and  floundered  in  the 
snow.      She   stood    for    a   moment    while    the   half-mad, 
half-drunken  H^'ure  stru«rgled  toward  her  along  the  side 
of  the  ravine;  then  she  ran  to  where  the  tree  trunks  hid 
her  from  him,  but  where  she  could  look  out   from  the 
shadow  and  see  him.      He  gained  the  top  of  the  slope 
and    turned    in    the   direction    she   had    gone;    assured 
then,  apparently,  that  she  had  fled  in  fear  of  him,  he 
started  back  more  swiftly  toward  the  beach.     She  fol- 
lowed, keei)ing  out  of  his  sight  among  the  trees. 

To  twenty-six,  he  had  covinted—  to  twenty-six,  each 
time!  That  told  that  he  knew  one  was  living  among 
those  who  had  been  upon  the  ferry!  The  Drum  —  it 
was  not  easy  to  count  with  exactness  those  wild,  irreg- 
ularlv  leaping  sounds;  one  might  make  of  them  almost 
what'  one  wished  —  or  feared!  And  if,  in  his  terror 
here,  Henry  made  the  count  twenty-six,  it  was  because 
]^^,  knew— "he  knew  that  one  was  living!  What  one? 
It  could  only  be  one  of  two  to  dismay  him  so;  there  had 
been  onlv  tvvo  on  the  ferry  whose  rescue  he  had  feared; 
only  two  who,  living,  he  would  have  let  lie  upon  this 
beach  which  he  had  chosen  and  set  aside  for  his  patrol, 
viiile  he  waited  for  bin!  to  die! 

She  forced  herself  on,  unsparingly,  as  she  saw  Henry 
gain  the  shore  and  as,  believing  himself  alone,  he  hur- 
ried northward.  She  went  with  him,  paralleling  his 
course  among  the  trees.     On  the  wind-swept  ridges  of 
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thf  icf,  wlun-c  tlun-  WHS  littlr  Miow.  I.f  iM.ul.l  trav.l  for 
l„„^r  strrtdus  f.istrr  tlwiii  slu' ;  sl.f  sfni^-Kd  to  Lcp 
.vc-..  with  l.i.u,  l.rr  lin.Ks  m.uv.I  I.v  tlu'  o.l<l  a.r  as  si,.- 
.MsiK'd  for  iH-iatli.  Hut  >1k'  c-onl.l  not  r.st  ;  >lu'  rnul.t 
m,t    ht    lursilf   l.r   rxl.au>l..l.      .M.rcil.ss   in.imh-    afl.r 

...inute.  slir  racv,l  hi,..  thu>  —      A  <hnls  sha,H a  h^niro 

liv  strctc-hr<l  upon  thi'  H-v  ah.a.l!  Hrvon.!  and  still 
farth.r  out,  sonidhin^r  which  s.rMud  the  ira^u.u.ts  of 
u  lifrhoat  tossid  up  ai.d  down  whin'  thr  waves  thun- 
dorod  and  gleanud  at   thr  id;;,,  of  the  Hoe. 

Henry's  pace  (luiekei.ed  ;  hers  .piiekened  desperately 
to(,  S"he  left  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  scrambled 
down  the  steep  pitch  of  the  hluff,  shoulin-,  cry.nj. 
aloud.  Henrv  turned  ahout  and  saw  her;  he  halted, 
and  she  passed  him  with  a  rush  and  i^oi  between  bun 
and  the  form  upon  the  ice,  before  she  turned  and  faced 

liefeat  —  defeat  of  wlialever  fri-htful  purpose  be 
lja(l  haa  — was  bis  now  that  she  was  there  to  witness 
what  be  might  do;  and  in  bis  realization  of  that,  be 
burst  out  in  oaths  a^rainst  her—  He  mlvanced ;  she 
stood,  confronting— he  swayed  slightly  m  bis  walk 
and  swung  past  her  and  away:  be  went  past  those 
things  on  the  beach  and  kept  on  along  the  ice  hummocks 
toward  the  north. 

She  ran  to  the  huddled  figure  of  the  man  in  nmck- 
inaw  and  cap;  bis  face  was  hidden  partly  by  the 
position  in  which  be  lay  ami  partly  by  tbe  drifting 
snow ;  but,  before  she  swej^t  tbe  snow  away  and  turned 
bim  to  her,  sbe  knew  that  be  was  Alan. 

She  cried  to  bim  and,  when  be  did  not  answer,  sbe 
shook  bim  to  get  bim  awake :  but  sbe  could  not  rouse 
him.     Praving  in  wild  whispers  to  herself,  she  opened 
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his  jacket  and  felt  within  his  clotlies;  he  was  warm  — 
at  least  he  was  not  frozen  within!  No;  and  there 
seemed  some  stir  of  his  heart !  S!ie  tried  to  lift  him,  to 
carry  him;  then  to  drag  him.  But  sir?  could  not;  he 
fell  from  her  arms  into  the  snow  again,  and  she  sat 
down,  pulling  him  upon  her  lap  and  clasping  him  to  her. 
She  must  have  aid,  sh'-  nms*^  get  him  to  some  house, 
she  must  take  him  out  of  the  terrible  cold;  hut  dared 
she  leave  him'  Might  Henr}  return,  if  she  went  away? 
She  arose  and  looked  about.  Far  up  the  shore  she  saw 
his  figure  rising  and  falling  with  his  flight  over  the 
rough  ice.  A  sound  came  to  her  too,  the  low,  deep 
reverberation  of  the  Drum  beating  once  more  along  the 
shore  .aid  in  th-^  v.oods  and  out  upon  the  lake;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  Henry's  figure,  in  the  stumbling 
steps  of  its  flight,  was  keeping  time  to  the  wild  rhythm 
of  that  sound.  And  she  sto(>])ed  to  Alan  and  covered 
him  with  her  coat,  before  leaving  him;  for  she  feared 
no  longer  Henry's  return. 


CHAPTER    -vXI 
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THE    FATE    OF    THE    "  MIWAKA 

O   this   isn't   your  house,   Judah? " 

'  No,  AUm ;  this  is  an  Indian's  house,  but  it 

is  not  mine.      It  is  Adam  Enos'  house.      He  and 

his  wife  went   somewhere  else  wlien  you  needed  this." 

'*  He  helped  to  bring  me  here  tlien?  " 

"No,     Alan.     They     were     alone     here  —  she     and 

Adam's  wife.     When  'she  found  you,  they  broug'-it  you 

liere  — more    than    a    mile    along    the    beach.     Two 


women 
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Alan  choked  as  he  put  down  the  little  porcupine  quill 
box  which  had  started  this  line  of  inquiry.     Whatever 
questions  he  had  asked  of  Judah  or  of  Sherrill  these  last 
fc'v  days  had  brought  him  very  quickl>   back  to  her. 
Moved  by  some  intuitive  certainty  regarding  Spearman, 
she  had  come  north;  she  had  not  thought  of  peril  to 
herself;  she  had  struggled  alone  across  dangerous  ice 
in  storm  —  a  girl  brought  up  as  she  had  been !     She 
!md  found  him  —  Alan  —  with  life  almost  extinct  upon 
the  beach ;  she  and  the  Indian  woman,  Wassaquam  had 
just  said,  had  brought  him  along  the  shore.      How  had 
they  mana.r-ed  t'nat,  he  wondered ;  they  had  somehow  got 
him"  to  ti       house  which,  in  his  ignorance  of  exactly 
wliore  he  was  upon  the  mainland,  he  had  thought  must 
be   Wassaquau/s ;   she  had   gone   to    got  help—     His 
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tluoat  closed  up,  and  Irs  eyes  filled  as  he  thought  of 
this. 

In  the  week  during  which  lie  had  hcen  cared  for  here, 
Ahm  liad  not  seen  Constance;  but  there  had  been  a 
peculiar  and  exciting  alteration  in  Sherriil's  manner 
toward  him,  he  had  felt;  it  was  something  more  than 
merely  liking  for  him  that  Slierrill  had  showed,  and 
Sherrill  ^\.u\  spoken  of  her  to  him  as  Constance,  not,  as 
he  had  called  her  always  before,  "  Miss  Sherrill  "  or 
"  mv  daughter/'  Alan  had  had  dreams  which  had 
seemed  im])ossible  of  fulfilment,  of  dedicating  his  life 
and  all  that  he  could  make  of  it  to  her;  now  Sherriil's 
manner  had  brought  to  him  something  like  awe,  as  of 
something  quite  incredible. 

When  he  had  believed  that  disgrace  was  his  —  dis- 
grace because  he  was  Ilenjamin  Corvet's  .-,on  —  he  had 
hidden,    or    tried    to   hide,   his    feeling   toward   her;   he 
knew  now  that  he  was  not  Corvet's  son;  Spearman  had 
shot  his  fathu-,  (  orvet  had  said.      But  he  could  not  be 
certain  yet  who  his  father  was  or  what  revelation  re- 
garding himself  might  now  be  given.      Could  he  dare  *^ 
betray  that  he  was  thinking  of  Constance  as  —  as  he 
could  not  keep  from  thinking?      He  dared  net  without 
daring  to  dream  that  Sherriil's  manner  meant  that  she 
could   care  for  him;  and   that   he  coidd  not  presume. 
What  she  had  undergone  for  him  —  her  venture  alone 
up  the  beach  and  that  dreadful  contest  which  had  taken 
})lace   between    lur   and   Spearman  —  must   remain   cir- 
cumstances  which    he   had   learned   but    from   which   he 
could   not   yet    take   conclusions. 
He  turned  to  the  Indian. 

'•  Has  anything  more  been  heard  of  Spearman,  Ju- 
dah.^" 
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TlOV'      (    '-\     upon      inv.      1^....       ...■-•  .    ,       ,.  1 

he  bought  liquor  at  a  h.r  and  took  it  w,th  hnn ;  ho 
asked  there  about  trains  into  the  northwest  He 
his 'gone,    leaving    all   he    had.     What    else    could   he 

"^"aLi  crossed  the  little  cabin  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow over  the  snow-covered  slope,  whore  the  bright  sun 
was  shining.     It  was  very  still  without;  there  ■  as  ro 
n^otion  at  all  in  the  pines  toward  the  u-e-bound  sho 
and   the   shadow   of   the   wood   sn.oke   r.sn.g   from 
cabin  chimney  made  almost  a  stra.ght  l.ne  '---^      - 
snow.     Snow  had  covered   any   tracks  that   there  had 
been  upon  the  l)cach  where  those  who  had  been  in  the 
boat  with  him  had  been  found  dead.     He  had  known 
that   this    must   be;   he   had   Inlieved   then,  beyond   aid 
when  he  had  tried   for  the  shore  to  sup.unon  help  for 
them  and  for  himself.     The  other  boat    winch  had  car- 
ried survivors  of  the  wre.k,  blown  farther  to  thc^soMth 
had  been  able  to  gain  the  shore  of  North  l"  "X  IshuK 
and  as  these  men  had  not  been  so  long  "P-^y-^"  ^ 
thev  were  brought  to  shelter,  four  men  lived.      Slur    11 
had   ^-^Id   him   their   names;    they    were   the    mate,     he 
assi.^ant  engineer,  a  deckhand  and  Father  I  erron,  the 
V,nest   who  had  been  a  passenger  but  who  b-v.  s  ayed 
..ith  the  crew  till  the  last.      Benjamin  Corvct  had  per- 
ished in  the  wreckage  of  tl  e  curs. 

As  Alan  went  back  to  lus  chair,  the  Indian  watched 
him  ind  seemed  not  disph  ased. 

"You   feel  good  now,  Alan:^^"  Wassaquam  asked. 
'•  Almost  like  nivscu,  Judah." 

"That  is  right  then.      It  was  thought  you  would  1^ 
like  that  to-day."      He  looked  at  tlie  long  shadows  and 
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ftt  the  height  of  the  early  morning  sun,  estimating  the 
time  of  day.     "  A  sled  is  coming  soon  now." 

"  We're  going  to  leave  here,  Judahr  " 

"  Yes,  Alan." 

Was  he  going  to  see  her  then?  Excitement  Mrred 
him,  and  he  turned  to  Wassaciuam  to  ask  thai  ,  but 
suddenly  he  hesitated  and  did  not  inquire. 

Wassaquam  brought  the  inackinaw  and  caj)  which 
Alan  had  worn  on  NunilxT  ^5 ;  he  took  from  tlv  bed 
the  new  blankets  which  had  Ixen  furnished  by  Shcrrill. 
They  waited  until  a  farmer  appeared  driving  a  team 
hitched  to  a  low,  wide-runnered  slid.  The  Indian  set- 
tled Alan  on  the  sled,  and  thty  drove  off. 

The  farmer  looked  frequently  at  Alan  with  curious 
interest;  the  sun  shone  down,  dazzling,  and  felt  almost 
warm  in  the  still  air.  Wassaciuam,  with  regard  for 
the  frostbite  from  which  Alan  had  been  suffering,  bun- 
dled up  the  blankets  around  him ;  but  Alan  put  them 
down  reassuringly.  They  traveled  south  along  the 
shore,  rounded  into  Little  Traverse  Bay,  and  the 
houses  of  Harbor  Point  appeared  among  their  pines. 
Alan  could  see  plainly  that  these  were  snow-weighted 
and  boarded  up  without  sign  of  occupation;  but  he  saw 
that  the  Shvrrill  house  was  open ;  smoke  rose  from  the 
chinmey,  and  the  windows  winked  with  the  reflection 
of  a  red  blaze  within.  He  was  so  sure  that  this  was 
their  destination  that  he  started  to  throw  off  the  robes. 
"  Nobody  there  now,"'  Wassaciuam  indicated  the 
house.     "  At  Petoskey ;  we  go  on  there." 

The  sled  proceeded  across  the  id'^v  of  the  hay  to 
the  little  city;  even  Ix'fore  leaving  the  bay  ice,  Alan  saw- 
Constance  and  her  father;  they  were  walking  at  the 
water   front    near    to    the    railway    station,    and    they 
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cnmc      it  on  the  icc  a?  thoy  recognized  the  occupants 

of  the  .-led. 

Ahin  felt  himself  alternately  weak  and  roused  to 
F^riiigth  US  he  .aw  her.  The  sled  ha.ted  and,  as  she 
approached,  he  stepped  down.  Their  eyes  encoun- 
tered, and  hers  looked  away;  a  sudden  sh.yness,  which 
sent  his  heart  leaping,  hud  eouie  over  her.  He  wanted 
to  speak  to  her,  to  make  some  recognition  to  her  of 
what  she  had  done,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  his 
voice;  and  she  seemed  to  understand  that.  He  turned 
to  Sherrill  instead.  An  engine  and  tender  coupled  to 
a  single  car  stood  at  the  railway  station. 

"We're  going  to  Chicago.^"  he  inquired  of  Sherrill. 

"Not  yet,  Alan  — to  St.  Ignace.  Father  Perron 
—  the  iiriest,  you  know  —  went  to  St.  Ignace  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  his  exposure.  He  sent  word  to 
me  that  he  wished  to  see  me  at  my  convenience ;  I  told 
him   that   we   would   go   to  him   as  soon  as  you     .ere 

able." 

"  He  sent  no  other  word  than  that  ?  " 

"Only  that  he  hua  a  very  grave  communication  to 
make  to  us." 

Alan  did  not  a.sk  more;  at  icntion  of  Father  Perron 
he  had  seemed  to  feel  himself  once  more  among  the 
crashing,  charging  freight  cars  on  the  ferry  and  to 
see  Benjamin  Corvet,  pinned  amid  th^^  wreckage  and 
speaking  into  the  ear  of  the  priest. 

Father  Perron,  walking  up  and  down  upon  the  ciocVs 
close  to  the  railway  station  at  St.  Ignace,  where  the 
tracks  end  without  bumper  or  blocking  of  avy  kind 
above  the  waters  of  the  iako,  was  watching  south  di- 
rectly across  the  Straits,     it  was  mid-afternoon  .  -^d 
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the  icc-crushcr  Stc.  Marie,  whicli  \vu\  bcin  expected  at 
St.  I^niace  about  this  time,  whs  still  some  four  miles 
out.  During  the  storm  of  the  week  before,  the  floes 
JKul  jammed  into  that  narrow  neek  between  the  <freat 
lakes  of  .Michigan  and  Huron  unti',  men  said,  the 
Straits  were  ice-tilled  to  the  bottom;  but  the  Stc.  Marie 
and  the  St.  lyiunc  had  pliid  steadily  back  and  forth. 

ThrouL'h  a  stretch  wiure  thi'  ice-cru-her  now  was  the 
floes  had  chan'.,n(l  position,  or  new  ice  was  blockin;'  the 
channel;  for  the  Stc.  Marie,  having  stopped,  was  back- 
ing; now  her  funnels  shot  forth  fresh  smoke,  and  slie 
chargi'd  ahead.  The  j)riest  cKncIud  his  hands  us  the 
steamer  mei  the  sliock  and  her  third  pro])elier  —  the 
one  beneath  hi'r  bow  —  sucked  the  water  out  from  un- 
der the  floe  .u.d  left  it  without  support;  she  met  the  ice 
barrier,  craNhed  some  of  it  ;iside;  nIjc  broke  through, 
recoiled,  halted,  cliarged,  climbed  u\)  the'  ice  and  broke 
through  again.  As  she  drew  ne.irer  now  in  her  aj)- 
])roach,  the  prie.-.t  walked  back  toward  the  railway 
.station. 

It  was  not  merely  a  confessional  which  Father  Per- 
ron had  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  on  Num- 
ber 25;  it  \va<  an  accusation  of  crime  against  another 
man  as  well;  and  the  confession  and  accusation  both 
had  been  made,  not  only  to  gain  f  ).givencss  from  God, 
but  to  right  terrible  wrongs.  If  the  confession  left 
some  things  unexplained,  it  did  not  lack  confirmation; 
the  ])rie-;t  had  learned  enough  to  be  certain  that  it 
was  no  hallucination  of  madness.  He  had  been 
charged  definitely  to  repeat  what  had  been  told  him 
to  tlie  persons  he  was  now  going  to  meet ;  so  he  watched 
e'Xj)('ciantly  as  the  Sfr.  Marie  m-u'e  its  landing.  A 
train  of  freight  cars  was  upon  the  ferry,  but  a  single 
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I'ligiiie  brou^dit  tliis  olf  fir.t.  A  tall,  hatidsouu'  man 
wimin  FatluT  IVrroii  tliou^Wit  must  he  the  Mr.  Slu-rrill 
with  whom  he  had  communicated  appeared  ui)on  the 
car  platform:  the  voun^^  man  from  Number  ^o  fol- 
lowed him,  and  the  two  helped  down  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful ,i;irl. 

Thev    recognized   the   priest   by   his  dress   and   came 

toward  him  at  once. 

"Mr.  Sherrill.^"  Father  Perron  inciiiired. 

Sherrill  assented,  taking  the  priest's  hand  and  in- 
troducing his  (huighter. 

"  I  am  glad  ta  see  you  safe.  Mr.  Stafford."  The 
priest  had  turned  to  Alan.  "  We  have  thanks  to  offer 
up  for  that,  you  and  I !  " 

"I  am  his' .son,  then!     I  thought  tliat  must  he  so." 

Alan  trembled  at  the  ])riest's  signi  of  confirmation. 
There  was  no  shock  of  surjjrise  in  this;  he  had  sus- 
pected ever  since  August,  when  Captain  Stafford's 
watch  and  the  weddina'  ring  had  so  strangely  come  to 
Constance,  that  he  might  be  Stafford's  son.  His  in- 
quiries had  brought  him,  at  that  time,  to  St.  Ignacc, 
as  Father  rerron"-.  had  brought  him  nou  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  establish  proof  of  any  connection  be- 
tween himself  and  the  baby  son  of  Captain  Stafford  who 
had  been  born  in  that  iown. 

He  looked  at  Constance,  as  they  followed  the  priest 
to  the  motor  whi^h  was  waiting  to  take  tliem  to  the 
house  of  old  Father  Benitot,  whose  guest  Fatlier  Per- 
ron was;  she  was  very  i[\i'.vi.  What  would  that  grave 
statement  which  Father  Perron  was  to  make  to  them 
mean  to  him  —  to  Alan?  Would  further  knowledge 
about  that  father  whom  lie  had  not  kno\\n,  but  whose 
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blood  was  his  and  whose  nuine  he  now  must  boar,  bring 
pride  or  shame  to  him? 

A  bill  was  tolling  somewhere,  as  thev  followed  the 
|)riest  into  Father  Benitot's  small,  bare  room  whieh  had 
been  pre})ared  for  their  interview.  Father  Perron 
Went  to  a  desk  and  took  therefrom  some  notes  which 
he  had  made.  He  did  not  seem,  as  he  looked  through 
these  notes,  to  be  refreshing  his  memory;  rather  he 
seemed  to  be  seeking  something  which  the  notes  did  not 
supply;  for  he  put  them  back  and  redosed  the  desk. 

^  What  I  have."  he  said,  speaking  more  particularly 
to  Sherrill,  "*  is  the  terrible,  not  fully  colierent  state- 
r.iCnt  of  a  dying  man.  It  has  given  me  names  —  also 
it  has  given  nie  facts.  Sut  isolated.  It  does  not  give 
what  came  before  or  what  came  after;  therefore,  it 
does  not  make  ])lain.  I  hope  that,  as  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet's  partner,  you  can  furnish  what  I  lack." 

'•  \V!ia^  is  it  you  want  to  know?"  Sherrill  asked. 

"  What  were  the  relations  between  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet  and  Captain  Stafford?" 

Sherrill  thought  a  moment. 

'"  C'orvet,"  he  replied,  '"  wa.-^  a  very  able  man;  he  had 
insight  and  mental  grasp  —  and  he  had  the  fault  which 
sometimes  goes  with  those,  a  hesitancy  of  action. 
Stafford  was  an  able  man  too,  considerably  younger 
than  Corvet.  We,  ship  owners  of  the  lakes,  have  not 
the  world  to  trade  in.  Father  Perron,  as  *hev  have 
upon  the  sea;  if  you  observe  our  great  shi])ping  lines 
you  will  find  that  they  have,  it  would  seem,  apportioned 
among  themselves  the  traffic  of  the  lakes;  each  line 
has  its  own  connections  and  its  own  ports.  But  this 
did  not  come  througii  agreement,  but  through  con- 
flict ;  the  strong  have  survived  and  made  a  division  of 
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the  traflRc;  tlic  weak  have  died.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  this  coiitiift  of  eompetiiig  interests  was  at  its 
heijrht,  Corvet  was  the  head  of  one  Hne,  Stafford  was 
head  of  anothrr,  and  the  two  Hues  had  very  nuich  the 
saiiu'  eonnections  and  competed  for  the  same  car- 
goes." 

"I     begin     to     see!"     Father     Perron     exclaimed. 
"■  PU'ase  go  on." 

'•In   the  early  ninetits  both  hnes  still  were  young; 
Stad'ord  hail,  I  believe,  two  sliips  ;  ("orvet  had   three." 

"So  few?      Yes;  it  grows  plainer!" 

"In  IH')^,  Stafford  managed  a  stroke  which,  if  fate 
had  not  intervened,  must  iiave  assured  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  Corvet's  line  or  its  absorption  into  Staf- 
ford's. Stafford  gained  as  his  })artner  Frankli'i 
l^amsdell,  a  wealthy  man  whom  he  had  convinced  that 
the  lake  traffic  offered  chances  of  great  profit;  and 
this  ((jnnection  supph'ed  him  with  the  ca{)ital  wliose 
lack  had  been  hami)ering  him,  as  it  was  still  liamper- 
ing  Corvet.  The  new  firm  —  Stafford  and  Ramsdell 
—  projected  the  construction,  with  Ramsdell's  money, 
of  a  number  of  great  steel  freighters.  The  first  of 
these  —  the  Miwaka,  a  test  ship  whose  experience  was 
to  guide  them  in  the  construction  of  the  rest  —  was 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  was  lost  on  its  maiden 
trip  with  both  Staflord  and  Ramsdell  aboard.  The 
Stafford  and  Ramsdell  interests  could  not  survive  the 
death  of  both  owners  and  disappeared  from  the  lakes. 
Is  this  what  you  wanted  to  know?  " 

The  priest  nodded.  Alan  leaned  tensely  forward, 
vatching;  what  he  had  heard  seemed  to  have  increased 
and  deepened  the  priest's  fe<>ling  over  what  he  had  to 
t-^U  and  to  have  aided  his  comprehension  of  it. 
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"  His  naiiu'  was  Ciikb  StutronI,"  Father  Perron  be- 
gan. "  ('I'liis  is  wluit  lJiii,ianiiii  Corvit  told  to  nio, 
when  Ik-  was  il\  in^'  iitidfr  the  wnckairi'  on  the  ferry.) 
*  lie  was  as  fi-.ir  and  able  a  man  as  the  hikes  iver  knew. 
I  bad  iiiv  will  of  luo-^t  nun  in  the  lake  trade  in  tluise 
tbiys;  but  I  could  not  ha\.  my  will  of  him.  Witii  all 
the  lakes  to  trade  in,  he  liad  to  pi-'k  out  for  his  that 
traffic  which  I  already  had  chosen  for  my  own.  But  I 
fought  hiui  fair,  Father— 1  fou<,dd  him  fair,  anl  I 
would  have  continued  to  do  that  to  the  ind. 

'"  I  was  at  Manistee,  Father,  in  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son—  December  til'lh  of  1-S9').  The  ice  bad  bcfrini  to 
form  very  early  tliat  year  and  was  already  bad;  there 
was  cohl  and  a  hi^di  ^n\v.  I  had  laid  up  one  of  my 
ships  at  Manistee,  and  I  was  cros,in^r  that  ni',dit  upon 
u  (UT  to  .Manitowoc,  wliire  another  was  to  be  laiil  up. 
I  bad  still  a  third  one  ladin<r  upon  the  northern  peiun- 
sula  at  Manistique  for  a  last  trip  which,  if  it  could  be 
made,  would  mean  a  f^ood  profit  from  a  season  which  so 
far,  because  of  Stafford's  compitilion,  had  been  only 
fair.  After  leavin<r  Manistee,  it  <;rew  still  more  cold, 
and  I  was  afraid  the  ice  would  close  in  on  her  and  keep 
her  wluM-e  she  was,  so  I  determined  to  fro  north  that 
night  and  see  that  she  got  out.  None  knew,  Father, 
except  those  aboard  the  tug,  that  I  had  made  that 
cl)ange. 

"  '  At  midnight.  Father,  to  westward  of  the  Foxes, 
we  heard  the  four  blasts  of  a  steamer  in  distress  — 
tlie  four  long  blasts  which  have  sounded  in  my  soul 
ever  since!  We  turned  toward  wlure  we  saw  the 
steamer's  lights;  we  went  ntaver  and.  Father,  it  was 
bis  great,  new  ship  —  the  Mhcaka!  We  had  heard 
two  days  before  that  she  had  passed  the  Sco ;  we  had 
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not  kiKtuii  iiioi-i'  tiiaii  that  of  uhirr  -lu'  uas.  She  li.id 
brokiii  lu  !■  luw  >li:il't,  Father,  and  u.i,  intact  «\c-tj)t 
for  that,  liiit   hrl|)l.>>  in  liu'  rising  hca  .   .   .' " 

Tlic  pri.  ,t  hroki'  otr.  "Tlic  Mi-ualid!  1  did  not 
undcTstaiid  all  that  that  had  inrant  to  him  until  just 
„„^v — .flu-  iHu  ship  of  the  rival  line,  wliosu  building 
meant   for  hiui  faihirr  and  (k'leat  ' 

"  TJRiu  is  no  hi^lur  duty  than  the  rescue  of  those  in 

{)(  ril    at    sea.      lit lUnjaniin    Corvet,    who    told    mo 

tliis  —  swore  to  me  tiiat,  at  the  beginning  none  ui)on 
the  tug  had  any  thought  ixeept  to  give  aid.  A  small 
line  was  drifted  down  to  ilie  tug  and  to  this  a  hawser 
was  attached  uhicli  they  hauled  aboard.  There  liap- 
pened  then  the  first  of  those  events  whicli  led  tliose  upon 
the  tug  into  doing  a  great  wrong.  He  —  Benjamin 
Corvet  —  had  taken  charge  of  the  wheel  of  tiie  tug; 
three  men  were  handling  the  hawser  in  ice  and  washing 
water  at  the  .stern.  The  whistle  accidentally  blew, 
which  those  on  the  Mru-dka  understood  to  mean  that 
the  hawser  had  been  secured,  so  they  drew  in  tlie  slack; 
the  hawser,  tightened  une\i)ectedly  by  the  pitching  of 
the  sea,  caught  and  crushed  the  captain  and  deckhand 
of  the  tuir  and  threw  them  into  the  sea. 

"  Because  they  were  short-handed  now  upon  the  tug, 
and  also  because  consultation  was  necessary  over  what 
was  to  Ik?  done,  the  young  owner  of  the  Miwaka,  Cap- 
tain Stafford,  came  down  the  hawser  onto  the  tug 
after  the  line  had  been  jmt  straight.  He  came  to  the 
wheelhouse,  where  Ben,)amin  Corvet  was,  and  they  con- 
sulted. Then  Benjamin  Corvet  learned  that  the  other 
owner  was  aboard  the  new  sliip  as  well  —  Ram'^dell 
the  man  whose  money  you  have  just  told  me  had  built 
this  and  was  soon  to  build  other  ships.      I  did  not  un- 
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derstand    before    why    learning    that    affected    liini    so 
much. 

"'Stafford  wanted  us'  (this  is  what  fieujamin  Cor- 
vet  said)  '  to  tow  Iiiin  up  the  lake;  I  would  not  do  that, 
but  I  agreed  to  tow  him  to  Manistique.  The  night 
was  dark,  P'ather  —  no  snow,  but  frightful  wind  which 
had  been  increasing  until  it  now  sent  the  waves  washing 
clear  across  the  tug.  We  had  gone  north  an  hour 
when,  low  upon  the  water  to  my  right,  I  saw  a  light, 
and  there  came  to  me  the  whistling  of  a  buoy  which  told 
me  that  we  were  passing  nearer  than  I  would  have 
wished,  even  in  ilaytnnc,  to  windward  of  Boulder  Reef. 
There  are.  Father,  no  people  on  that  reef;  its  sides  of 
ragged  rock  go  straight  down  forty  fathoms  into  the 
lake. 

"  '  I  looked  at  the  man  with  me  in  the  wheelhouse  — 
at  Stafford  —  and  hated  him!  I  put  my  head  out  at 
the  wheelhouse  door  and  looked  back  at  the  lights  at  the 
new,  great  steamer,  following  safe  and  straight  at  the 
end  of  its  towline.  I  thought  of  my  two  men  upon  the 
tug  who  had  been  crushed  by  clumsiness  of  those  on 
board  that  ship;  and  how  my  own  ships  had  had  a 
name  for  never  losing  a  man  and  that  name  would  be 
lost  now  because  of  the  carelessness  of  Stafford's  men  ! 
And  the  sound  of  the  shoal  brought  the  e\il  thought 
to  me.  Su])pose  I  had  not  ha])pened  across  his  ship; 
would  it  have  gone  u])on  some  reef  like  this  and  been 
lost.'  I  thought  that  if  now  the  hawser  should  break, 
I  would  be  rid  of  that  ship  and  perhaps  of  the  owner 
who  was  on  board  as  well.  We  could  not  ])ick  up  the 
tow  line  again  so  close  to  the  reef.  The  steamer 
would  dri't  down  upon  the  rocks — '" 

Father  Perron  hesitated  an  instant.      "  I  bear  wit- 
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ness,"  ho  said  solcninly,  '"  that  Benjamin  Corvct  as- 
sured ine  —  his  priest  —  th:i'u  i^  was  only  a  thouo;ht; 
the  "vil  act  whieh  it  su^rgested  wa?,  something  wliicli  he 
would  not  do  or  even  think  of  (h)inf^.  But  he  spoke 
something  of  what  was  in  his  mind  to  Statford,  for  he 
said : 

'' '  I  must  look  Hke  a  fool  to  vou  to  keep  on  towing 
your  ship  I  ' 

"  They  stared,  he  told  me,  into  one  another's  eyes, 
and  Statford  grew  uneasy. 

"  '  We'd  have  been  all  right,'  he  answered,  '  until  we 
had  got  help,  if  you'd  left  us  where  we  were!  '  He  too 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  buoy  and  of  the  water 
dashing  on  the  shoah  ''  You  are  taking  us  too  close,' 
he  said  — '  too  close !  '  He  went  aft  then  to  look  at 
the  tow  line." 

Father  Perron's  voice  ceased :  what  he  had  to  tell  now 
made  his  face  whiten  as  he  arranged  it  in  his  memory. 
Alan  leaned  forward  a  little  and  then,  with  an  effort, 
sat  straight.  Constance  turned  and  gazed  at  him;  but 
he  dared  not  look  at  her.  He  felt  her  hand  warm  upon 
his;  it  rested  there  a  moment  and  moved  away. 

"There  was  a  third  n'-  in  the  wheelhouse  when 
these  things  were  spoken,"  Father  Perron  said,  "  the 
mate  of  the  ship  which  had  been  laid  up  at  Manis- 
tee." 

"  Henry  Spearman,"  Sherrill  supplied. 

"That  is  the  name.  Benjamin  Corvet  told  me  of 
that  man  that  he  was  young,  determined,  brutal,  and 
set  upon  getting  position  and  wealth  for  himself  by 
any  means.  He  watched  Corvet  and  Stafford  while 
they  were  speaking,  and  he  too  listened  to  the  shoal 
until  Stafford  had  come  back  ;  then  he  went  aft. 
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"•I  looked  at  l.iin,  Fathii-;  lUnjaniiii  Corvtl  said 
to  UK,  -aiKl  I  Kt  luni  n.,  — not  ki.ouin-.  lie  came 
hack  and  lookid  at  luv  once  nioiv,  and  ucnt  a^min  to 
the  .stern;  Stall'oril  had  he.n  wateliinf,^  hlni  as  well  as 
I,  and  he  sprang  away  from  me  iiou  ami  scrambled 
after  lum.  The  tu<--  leaped  suddenly:  there  was  no 
longer  anv  tow  holding  it  b.ick,  for  the  hawser  had 
parted;  and  I  knew,  Father,  the  reason  was  that  Spea-- 

nian  had  cut  it!  ,         ,  t  i  fwi 

"  '  I  rang  fo"  the  engine  to  be  slowed,  and  1  lett  tlie 
wheel  and  went  aft;  some  struggle  was  going  on  a^  the 
stern    of    the    tug:    a    flash    came    from    there    and    the 
crackin-  of  a  shot.      Suddenly  all  was  light  about  me 
as,  awa";-e  of  the  breaking  of  the  hawser  and  alarmed 
by  the  sbot,  the  searchliglit  of  the  Mkcnkn  turned  upon 
tiie  tu.r.      The  cut  end  of  the  ha\v^er  was  still  upon  the 
tu-,  ami  Sj.earman  hud  been  trying  to  clear  this  when 
Stafford    attacked    him:    they    fought,    and    Stafford 
struck    Spearman    down.      He    turned    and    cried    out 
ao-ainst  me  —  accusing  me  of  having  ordered  Spearman 
to  cut  the  line.      He  held  U]-.  the  cut  end  toward  Hams- 
dell   on   the  Mhcaha   and   cried   out   to  him    uul   showed 
by  pointing  that  it  had  been  cut.      lilood  Avas  runnmg 
from  the  hand  with  which  he  pointed,  for  he  had  been 
shot  bv  Spearman  :  and  now  again  and  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  from  where  he  lay  upon  t!ie  deck.  Spearman 
fiivd.      The    second    of    those    shots   kille.l    the    engineer 
who  had  rushe.l  out  where  I  was  on  the  deck  :  the  third 
sliot  went  through  StalFor.l's  head.      The  Mhcaha  was 
driftin.r  down  ui.on  the  reef:  her  wliistlc  -ounded  again 
and  agTiin  the  four  long  blasts.      The  fireman,  who  had 
followed  the  rngineir  up  from  Ixlow.  fawned  on  me!      I 
was  safe  for  all  of  him,  he  said;  I  could  trust  Luke  — 
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l-iike  would   not    lili!      Ik-  to.,   tliou<,Hit    I   had  ordered 
IIh   (li)iiiir  of  tli;il    f  liiiitf ! 

•••From  tlie  Mi:inLa,  Riuw^dvU  veiled  curses  a!  me, 
tJirefiteiiiu^f  iiif  for  what  |k^  thought  tliuf  I  luid  done! 
I  looked  at  Spearman  a.-,  lie  ^r,,t  up  from  the  deck,  and 
I  re, id  the  thouoht  that  iiad  heen  in  him;  he  had  be- 
lieved that  he  could  cut  the  hawser  in  the  dark,  none 
seein<r,  and  that  our  word  that  it  had  been  l,roken 
would  have  as  much  stren^rfh  as  an\-  accusation  Staf- 
ford could  make.  lie  had  known  tliat  to  share  a  .secret 
such  as  that  with  me  would  "make"  liim  on  the  lakes; 
for  the  loss  of  the  MizcuiLa  would  cripple  Stafford  and 
Hamsdeil  and  sti-iiinthen  me;  and  he  could  make  me 
share  with  him  whatever  success  I  made.  Jkit  Stafford 
Jiad  surj)rise(i  him  at  the  hawser  and  liad  seen. 

"  '  I  moved  to  denounce  him,  Father,  as  I  realized 
this;  I  moved  — but  stopped.  lie  had  made  himself 
safe  a^rainst  accusation  l>v  me!  None  —  none  ever 
would  believe  that  he  had  done  this  except  by  my  order, 
if  he  should  claim  that ;  and  he  made  i)lain  that  he  was 
^ning  to  claim  that.  He  called  me  a  fool  and  defied 
me.  Luke  —  even  my  own  man,  the  only  one  left  on 
the  hig  with  irs  —  believed  it !  And  there  was  murder 
in  it  now,  witli  Stafford  dyin^r  there  upon  the  d^  ck  and 
with  the  certainty  that  all  those  on  the  Miwnka  could 
not  b<'  saved.  I  fVIt  tlie  noose  as  if  it  liad  been  already 
tied  about  my  neck!  And  I  had  done  no  wrong, 
Fatlier!      I  had  only  thou^rht  wrong! 

"  '  So  long  as  one  lived  among  those  on  the  Mixcnka 
wlio  had  seen  what  was  done,  I  knew  I  would  be  hanged; 
yet  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could.  But,  in  my, 
compnhension  of  what  this  meant,  I  only  stared  at 
Stafford  where  h-    lay  and  then  at  Speannan,  and  I  let 
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him  pet  rontrol  of  tlit'  tu^^  Tlif  tii^^,  w1k)>o  uIkhI  I 
hud  la>lu(l,  lu;i(l:ii^r  lu  r  into  Hkj  wjivls,  liad  lni.ii  mov- 
ing slowly.  Spcaniiaii  |)11^1r(1  luc  a^ide  and  wint  to 
till'  wjucljiousf ;  lie  sriit  Luke  to  the  tii^iiirs,  and  from 
that  iiioinciit  Luke  was  his.  He  turned  the  tiitr  about 
to  where  we  still  saw  the  lights  (jf  the  Mmaka.  The 
steamer  had  struck  upon  the  reef;  she  hung  tlitre  for 
a.  time;  and  Spear  nan  —  he  liad  the  wlucl  and  Liii.i', 
at  his  orders,  was  ;it  the  engine  —  held  the  tun-  otl"  aiul 
we  beat  slowly  to  and  fro  until  the  Mhcaka  slij)pe:l 
off  and  sank.  Some  bad  gone  down  with  her,  no 
doubt  ;  but  two  boats  had  (^ot  off,  carrvinff  liirhts. 
They  saw  the  tug  aj)j)roaeliing  and  cried  out  ;ind 
stretched  their  hands  to  us;  but  Spearman  stopped  the 
tug.  They  rowed  towards  us  then,  but  when  they 
got  near,  S|)earman  moved  the  tug  away  from  tliem, 
and  then  again  stop])ed.  Tlioy  cried  out  ag;'.in  and 
rowed  toward  us;  again  lio  moved  the  tug  awav,  and 
then  they  understood  and  stopped  rowing  and  cried 
curses  at  us.  One  boat  soon  drifted  far  away ;  we 
know  of  its  capsizing  by  the  extinguishing  of  its  liglit. 
The  other  capsized  near  to  where  we  were.  Those  in  it 
who  had  no  lifebelts  and  could  not  swim,  sank  first. 
Some  could  swim  and,  for  a  while  they  fauglit  the 
waves.'  " 

Alan,  as  lie  listened,  ceased  consciously  to  separate 
the  priest's  voice  from  the  sensations  running  through 
him.  His  fiither  was  Stafford,  dying  at  Corvet's  feet 
while  Corvet  watched  the  death  of  the  crew  of  the 
Mkcola;  Alan  himself,  a  child,  was  floating  with  a  life- 
belt among  tho^e  struggling  in  the  water  whom  Spear- 
man and  Corvet  were  watching  die.  Memory;  was  it 
that  which  now  had  come  to  him?     Xo ;  rather  it  was 
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a  rculization  of  all  tlie  tnitli.s  wliicli  the  priest's  words 
wcTf  bringiiii;-  to^ctlK  r  and  arraii/^iii^  right Iv  for  nim. 

He,  a  cliild,  savtd  hy  Corvit  from  tlu-  water  because 
lie  could  not  bear  witness,  seinied  to  be  on  that  tug, 
sea-swept  anil  clad  in  ice,  crouching  beside  the  form 
of  his  father  whili'  Corvet  stood  aghast  —  Corvet,  still 
luaring  t!ie  long  blasts  of  distress  from  the  steamer 
which  was  g  )ne,  still  hearing  the  screams  of  the  men 
who  were  drowned.  'I'hen,  when  all  were  gone  who 
could  till.  Spearman  turned  the  tug  to  Manitowoc. 
.  .  .  Now  again  the  jiriest's  voice  became  audible  to 
Alan, 

Alan's  fatlier  died  in  the  morning.  All  day  they 
stayed  out  in  the  storm,  avoiding  vessels.  'J'hey  dared 
not  throw  Stalford's  body  overboard  or  that  of  the  en- 
ginier,  because,  if  found,  the  bullet  holes  would  have 
aroused  inquiry.  When  night  came  again,  thev  had 
taken  the  two  ashore  at  some  wild  spot  and  buried 
them;  to  make  identification  liarder,  they  had  taken 
the  things  that  they  had  willi  them  and  buried  them 
someuhero  else.  The  child  —  Alan  —  Corvet  had 
smuggled  ashore  and  sent  away :  he  had  told  Spearman 
later  that  the  child  had  died. 

"Peace  —  rest!"  Father  Perron  said  in  a  deep 
voice.     "  Peace  to  the  dead  !  " 

But  for  the  living  there  had  been  no  peace.  Spear- 
man had  forced  Corvet  to  make  him  his  partner;  Cor- 
vet had  tried  to  take  up  his  life  again,  but  had  not 
been  able.  His  wife,  aware  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him,  had  learned  enough  so  that  she  had  left  him. 
Luke  had  come  and  come  and  come  again  for  black- 
mail, and  Corvet  had  ]iaid  him.  Corvet  grew  rich; 
those  connected  with  him  prospered;  but  with  Corvet 
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ll\tcl   alw.-ivs    llic   ^rliosts    of    Iho^c   Iir    luul    watclnd   die 
■with  tlio  Mi:Jaliit  —  of  tliox'  ulio  would  li.i\c  [iio^pt  nd 
witli  Stjiti'ord  except  for  wli.it  IkuI  ken  don..      (  orvtt 
hiul   sicTctly   sou^dit   and   followid   tlie  fulc  of   tlie   kin 
of  those  people  u  ho  had  heeii  niunlered  to  lienelit    him; 
he    found    some    of    tlieir    fanuUes    destro\('d;    he    found 
uhuo.st   all   [joor  and   stru^rj^rlinfr.      And    thouuli   ('(U-vet 
jjaiil  Luke  to  keej)  the  crime  from  disclosure,  m  t   Cor- 
vet   swore   to  himself  to   confess   it   all   and   nuike  such 
restitution  as  lie  could.      But  each   time   that   the  day 
he  had  ..ppointcd  with  himself  arrived,  he  put  it  oil'  and 
olF  and  paid  Luke  a^^ain  and  aijain.      Spearman   kmw 
of  his  intention  and  sometimes  kept  him  from  it.      But 
Corvet    had    made    one    close    friend;    and    win  ii    that 
friend's  daughter,  for  whom  Corvet  cared  now  most  of 
all  in   the  world,  had  been  about  to  marry  Spearman, 
Corvet     dcded     the    cost    to    himself,    and    he     gained 
strength   to  oj)pose  Sjiearman.      So  he  had  wriiten   to 
Stafford's  son  to  come;  lu'  had  prepared  for  confession 
and  restitution:  but,  after  he  had  done  (his  and  while 
he  waited,  something  had  seemed  to  break  in  Ins  brain: 
too   loni;-    pieyed   upon   by    terrible   memories,   and    the 
ghosts  of  those  who  had  ^one,  and  by  the  echo  of  their 
voices  crying  to  him  from  the  water,  Corvel  hid  wan- 
dered away;  he  had  come  back,  under  the  name  of  one 
of  those   whom  he  had  wronged,   to   the  lake  life   from 
which  he  had  s])runf,^     Only  now  and  then,  for  a  '  "\'. 
hours,   he   liad   intervals    wlien   he    remenii)ered    all     in 
one  of  these  lie  liad  dug  up  the  watch  and  the  ring  and 
other   things   whicli  he  had   taken   from   Cajjtain   Staf- 
ford's pockets  and  written  to  himself  directions  of  what 
to  do  with  them,  when  his  mind  again  failed. 

And  for  Spearman,  strong  against  all  th.it  assailed 
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Corvct,  thcTi'  had  h.ni  always  tlir  tirror  of  tiic  Itulian 
Driiiii  —  till'  Driiiii  wliich  had  htat  short  for  tlie  Mi- 
'u'dlid,  Ihc  Di'iiiii  uhiili  had  kiioun  that  one  was  .saved! 
That  story  caiiif  from  some  hint  which  l.iike  had 
s|)ri'ad,  Corvct  tlioii^dit;  hut  Sja  ariiiaii,  horn  near  by 
the  Drmii,  htlicvcd  that  the  Drum  had  ktiowu  and  that 
the  Drum  h.ad  tried  to  t.il  ;  all  throui^h  the  years 
Spcarnian  had  (h-cadcd  the  Drinn  which  had  tried  to 
betray  liim. 

So  it  was  by  the  Drum  tliat,  in  the  end,  Spennnan 
was  broken. 

The  priest's  voice  had  stopped,  as  Alan  sjowjv  real- 
ized: he  heard  SherrilTs  voice  s|)eakinf>-  to  him. 

"It  was  a  trust  tiiat  he  Kft  you,  Alan:  I  thnurrlit 
it  must  be  that  —  a  trust  for  those  who  suffered  bv  the 
loss  of  your  father's  ship.  I  don't  know  yet  how  it 
can  be  fulHIhd:  and  we  must  tin'nk  of  tliat.""^ 

'"That's  how  I  understand  it,"  Alan  said. 

Fuller  consciousness  of  what  Fatiier  Perron's  story 
meant  to  him  was  Howint^  through  him  now.  Wrong, 
great  wrong  there  had  b.en,  as  he  had  known  there 
must  be:  but  it  had  not  been  as  he  had  feared,  for  he 
and  his  had  been  among  the  wronged  ones.  The  name 
—  the  new  name  that  had  come  to  him  —  he  knew  what 
that  must  be:  llohert  Alan  Stafford:  and  there  was  no 
shadow  on  it,  lie  was  the  son  of  an  honest  man  and 
a  good  woman:  he  was  clean  and  free:  free  to  think  as 
he  was  thinking  now  of  the  girl  beside  him:  and  to  hope 
that  she  was  thinking  so  of  him. 

Through  the  tumult  in  liis  soul  he  became  aware  of 
physical  feelings  again,  and  of  Sherrill's  hand  put  upon 
his  shoulder  in  a  cordial,  friendly  grasp.  Then  an- 
other hand,  small  and  firm,  touched  his,  and  he  felt  its 
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wftriii,  ti^Hitiiiiii<^  rt'''^"'i'  "1*"'"  '''"•  'i'l/^iTs ;  In-  lookj'd  up, 
mid  lii.>>  tycs  filKd  and  In  r.-.,  Iif  mhw,  wire  hriiimiirig  too. 

Tlu'v  vvulkvd  toir.tlitr,  liit.r  in  the  flay,  Hj»  the  liill 
to  tliL-  .sniull,  white  lnmsc  wliicli  hud  Ixin  {"alih  Staf- 
ford's. Alan  liad  sieii  the  lioii^f  before  l)iit,  not  know- 
ing then  whether  i\\v  man  wlio  had  owned  it  liad  or  had 
not  been  his  father,  he  liad  merely  h)oked  at  it  from  the 
outside.  There  had  been  a  small  j^arden  filled  with 
flowers  before  it  then;  now  yard  and  roofs  were  buried 
deep  in  snow.  The  woman  who  came  to  the  door  was 
willing  to  show  them  through  the  house;  it  had  only 
five  rooms.  One  of  those  upon  the  second  floor  was  so 
much  larger  an<l  pleasanter  than  the  rtst  that  they 
became  (juito  sure  that  it  was  the  one  in  which  Alan 
had  been  born,  and  where  his  young  mother  soon 
afterward  had  died. 

Tliev  were  very  (]uiet  as  thoy  stood  looking  about. 

"I   wish  we  could  have  known  her,"  Constance  said. 

The  woman,  who  had  showed  them  about,  had  gone 
to  another  r»>om  and  left   them  alone. 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  no  picture  of  her  and 
nothing  of  hers  left  here  that  any  one  can  tell  me 
about ;  but,"  Alan  choked,  *'  it's  good  to  be  able  to 
think  of  her  as  I  can  now." 

"  I  know,"  Constance  said.  "  When  you  were  away, 
I  used  to  think  of  you  as  finding  out  about  her  and  — 
and  I  wanted  to  be  with  you.  I'm  glad  I'm  with  you 
now,  though  you  don't  need  me  any  more!" 

"  Not  need  you  !  " 

"  I   mean  —  no   one   can   say   anything  against  her 
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Alan  drew  nearer  her,  trembling. 
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"  I  can  ruvcr  tlmnk  you  —  I  can  novcr  toll  jou  what 
you  (lid  for  nil',  btlioviiig  in  —  her  urid  in  iiic,  no  mat- 
ter how  things  looked.  And  then,  toiiiiiig  up  here  as 
you  did  —  for  me!  " 

"Yes,  it  was  for  you,  Alan!" 

"Constance!"  I'h  caught  her.  She  let  him  hold 
her;  then,  still  clinging  to  him,  she  put  him  a  little 
away. 

"  The  night  before  you  came  to  the  Point  last  sum- 
mer, Alan,  he  —  he  had  just  come  and  asked  me  again. 
I'd  promised;  but  we  motored  that  evening  to  his  i)lace 
and  —  there  were  sunflowers  there,  and  I  knew  that 
night  I  couldn't  love  him." 

"Because  of  the  sunflowers?" 

"Sunflower  houses,  Alan,  they  made  me  think  of;  do 
you  remember.'*  " 

"  Remember !  " 

The  woman  was  returning  to  them  now  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  as  well;  for  not  yet,  he  knew,  could  he  ask 
her  all  that  he  wished ;  what  had  happened  was  too  re- 
cent yet  for  that.  But  to  him,  Spearman  —  half  mad 
and  fleeing  from  the  haunts  of  men  —  was  beginning 
to  be  like  one  who  had  never  been;  and  he  knew  she 
shared  this  feeling.  The  light  in  her  deep  oyes  was 
telling  him  already  what  her  answer  to  him  would  be; 
and  life  stretched  forth  before  him  full  of  love  and 
happiness  and  hope. 
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